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ON MAKING AND STORING FARMYARD 
MANURE. 

Or all the inaiium tmd fortilitiei’S uow available farmyard 
mauixre is by far the most popular, the amount used much 
exceeding that of all other fertilisers put together both in 
weight and in value. The actual production can only approxi- 
mately be estimated, because most farmers have no exact record 
of how much they make, but it can be arrived at as follows : it 
is estimated that 9J- million tons of straw were grown in 1913-14 
in the United Kingdom ; if we suppose that all this goes back 
to the land, and further that one ton of straw makes four tons 
of manure, then the amount of fai-myard manure produced 
would be 37 million tons. The amounte used of other manures 
VOL. rr. B 
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On Makhxij and Storhuj Farmf/aiul Manuri\ 


and fertiliseitJ are far helow this liigli ngnre. J^rior to ilio war 
they were estimated as follows : — 


Farmyard uianuie . 


Ehtimitod pii \vu 
{'(msuiiiT>tioii m 
United Kmtjdoin, 
tons pel nmuin 

37,000,000 


M tiiii ill (1 
tinninl \ thu 
Pie-wu 

11,000,000 


initiate oi soda 

Salphatc of aniinonia 

Oyanamido (iiitrolim) and Ditiate of lime 

Superphosphate ... 

Basic slai^ 

Guano . . . 

Bones 

Others . . .... 


80,000 
(> 0,000 
10,000 
600, 000 
280,000 
Say^ 25,000 
Say» 10,000 
8ay‘ 10,000 


020, 000 

750.000 
n(MK)0 

1,650 000 

560.000 

250.000 

200.000 
100,000 


Total 


1,105,000 


1,510,000 


^ No good estimate can be made of the amount of guano, hones, and othci matiTials 
used ab fertilisers 


Thiis the fai'mer makes nearly two tons of farmyard inanuro 
for every hundredweight of artificial manures he uses, ami ho 
spends two and a half times as much on farmyanl manuro iis 
he does on artificials. 

Seeing that farmyai-d manure plays so muclunore iitij)ortaiit 
a part on the farm than any other fertiliser it obviously oiigJit 
to be made and used in the best possible manner, lint unfor- 
tunately this is far from being the case. On an avorago not 
more than half the full value is obtained. The tables for the 
estimation of the unexhausted values di-iiwn up by Hall atnl 
Toelcker, and generally adopte<l by valuei’S, are based on tho 
assumption that half of tho nitrogen in tlu> nunnire will i)r(»b- 
ably be lost. Nor is this country alone in oirendiun. The 
American Department of Agriculture ostijiiales tlu* value of llie 
farmyard manure produced in the United States at more than 
2,000 million dollars, Le., more tlian 1(M),00(),(K)()/., of wliieli 
more than one-third is wasted.' 

Since, therefore, the problem iuvolv<‘S siudi grtnii sums of 
money, and affects every individual fanner, it is obviously tm 
important one for the agricultural cheimst. rnvestigation, 
however, is by no means easy ; farmyard manure is variahlo in 
composition and extremely difficult to sample and to analyse 
satisfactorily ; also it undergoes a very eomplex series of 

* Farmer^ Jiatl. ai, U.H. Dopt. of A(?rie., 18!K. I'lu' 1 m«is of cslimatioii 
differs from ouis, so that no stiict comparibuii cuti he made. Tlip liKioo is 
atrived at by assnmiiig that all tho hoaBts nri“ kept umler till the year, 
and shows what might be obtained in these coniUtioiis. 
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On Making ami Storing Fannjfard Man are, 

cliangOB in the heap. For this reason chemists have rather left 
it alone, and for many years past only three or four investigators 
have dealt with it in this country. 

Throxigh the generous assistance of the Hon. Rupert 
Guinness, C.M.G,, it has been possible to investigate the problem 
at Kothamsted during the past three years, and the I'esults both 
of field trials and laboratory experiments are recorded here. 

Historical. 

The art of managing a manure heap goes back to the very 
beginnings of agriculture ; it was already old when history 
began, and the first writers who gave any agricultural details 
have a good deal to say about it. Varro/ writing about 40 B.O., 
insists upon two points : first, that the manure should be rotted 
before use, and therefore that there should be two heaps — one 
fresh and one i-otted ; secondly, that the heaps should be kept 
moist by allowing water to run in, and also by protecting their 
si<leH froTu tlie snn by twigs and leaves, “ for the sun must not 
suck out beforehand the goodness which the earth requires.” 
Columella, about A.D. 90, amifiifios Varro, and gives details for 
constructing the place or pit where the manui’e is to be kept,* 
and for turning the manure in summer time to facilitate rotting. 
This rotted inanuri^ was needed for the corn, while the fresh 
manure, which was stronger, was used for grass. He suggested 
that the manure from different kinds of beasts should be kept 
septu^iitely, but if corn only was being grown there was no 
necessity for this. Thus three guhting rules were laid down : 

1. — The manure must not be allowed to become dry ; 

2. — It must be rotted before being applied to corn ; 

3. — If })os8ible the diflerent kinds of manure must be kept 

separately. 

Neither Varro nor Columella had anything to say about the 
ba<l effect of rain on the manure heap ; their whole concern 
was to prevent it getting too dr;^. No <lonbt in Italy the heap 
was more likely to suffer from sun than from rain. In England 
and North Exirope the Ciise wjis <liffereni, btit as agricultural 
teaching was taken from the Latin writers no account seems to 
have been taken of this diilcu^ence, and we can find no particular 
recommendation to guard against rain. It is impossible to 
estimate how much was lost to mediaeval man by the strict 
adherence to the instructions of Columella in spite of the 
difference in conditions between Roman and North Kxu’opean 
husbanilry. 

^ Viu’ro : Iterum Jimticarum, Ub. 1, <Mq>. 13. 

(NjlumoUa : Itervm ItustieanAm^ Hb. 2, cap. 16. “ With bottom shelving in 
the manner of ponds, well bnilt and imvod, that the moisture shall not pass 
through, for it is of gi'cat- importance that the <lang retain its strength by the 
juice of it not being dried up,** 

b2 
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On Afakhig and Shmnif Farmyard Manure. 

And fio it happens that William Ellis, the I’ariner writer of 
Little Gaddesden, Herts, was driven in 1731 Mo condemn utterly 
the common plan of throwinijf out all dung in separate little 
heaps in the farmyard, and leaving it there exposed to the wash of 
the rain. All these heaps, he says, should he mixed together and 
kept under cover to protect them from the weather, or failing 
a suitable covered place “ then as the Beast Dungs are made they 
should be lain in one great heap or Dung Hill, which, next to 
Cover, will preserve their good Propei-ties in a gi'eat Measure 
from the Power of Rains and Droughts : and, as the black 
Water drains from it, it ought to ])e carefully preserved, by 
causing it to run into such a Receptacle or Reservoir, as will 
give the Parmer an opportunity to carry it out in a Tub or 
Barrel, for thi*owing it over the Dunghill, or to scatter it over 
Plowed or Grass land.” 

Other writers, Mortimer,- one of the most polished agid- 
cultural authors of the time, and later on Donaldson,® and others 
add little except that the heap should be covered with earth if 
no other shelter is available. 

In the experimental period at the end of the eighteenth 
century the first point to be attacked was the question of rotting 
the manure. So long as it was applied to wheat in the large 
quantities common at the time,^ some preliminary rotting was 
needed to kill the weeds, but with the introduction of hoed or 
fallow crops this proce(lure became unnecessary. A number 
of farmers pointed out in the Annals of Agriculture that the 
fresh dung drawn straight from the beasts and applied to these 
cultivated crops gave bettor results than rotted <lung.* 

The ancient rule about the need for rotting dung was thus 
seen to be without fouiulation ; it was further d(‘inoliHhe<l by 
the agi’icultural cheinists of a later tiine. 

The next notable advance was niado «d)oiii LSOO by von 
Thaer, the most distinguihhe<l agricultural chemist of his day. 
He made actual laboratory experiments with manure • they w<*re 
only on a small scale, but they were tb<^ best of their kin<l 
up till then. They showed that air caused loss of manure, and 
therefore von Thaer supported the pj*actice, which was known, 

' Wm. Ellis. Ine MofJern Huibandman foi tlie month oi Novrnibci) 
pp. 67 etseq , m the 1713 edition 

^ J. Mortimer; The Whole Art of HusbamJnj^ 1707, pag<‘ 123 in Ihc 0th 
edition, 1761. 

* James Donaldson Modern Agrunltvre.or the present state oj hnsbandru 
in Great Britain^ 1796, pp. 26, 246 etseg 

Eighteen to iwenty-tuui cartloads, ea<'h containing 16 to 18 cwt poi 
statute acre, according to Donaldson 

* These papers aie sunmnii ised by Vouii4 in Ins mtci(‘stiim “ Kss.iy on 
Manure,” Bath Hoc. Papers, Vul. 10, 1801 See also Voimg’s Partners* 
Calendar, Art Mantue.” 
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bufc not common, of allovvinf? Imllocks or carls to run over the 
heap, and thns compress it, and also of covering it with earth. 

Mantjrk and Food. 

Th(‘ greatest advance, however, was made by the dis- 
tinguished French chemist Boussingault, who discovered the 
connection between food and manure, and thus laid the 
foundation of the modern method of dealing with the problem. 
Boussingault was the first to realise that manure is simply the 
part of the animal’s food which it neither breathes out nor 
retains in its body as flesh or milk. This idea has subse- 
quently been developed by physiologists, and has led to some 
highly important results. 

In order to ai)preciate these results we have to look upon 
the animal as a huge tube with tliiek walls and open ends, one 
end being tho mouth and the other the anus, while the walls 
form the animal’s body. Foo<l is taken into the tube through 
the mouth, but allliough insi<le the tube it is still virtually 
outside the body, and it cannot cuter until it has been broken 
down by tho various digestive fluids and changed to something 
simple and soluble. Material that for any reason cannot be 
broken down in this way is not taken up, and simply passes on 
to be excreted as tlie solid fjeces. 

On the other hand, the material that is dissolved or digested 
can pass through the wall into tho animal’s bodj^ where it 
undergoes further clianges, some being built up into body 
substauco, meat, &c., some made into milk, some oxidised and 
breathed out as carbonic acid and water, and some passes out 
into the urine. 

We have, theroforo, to dislingnish two kinds of excretions, 
tho solid faHJOB, rei)rcscnting tho undigested material that the 
animal cannot deal with, an<l the liquid urine, representing 
the <ligeste(l material dissolved, assimilahHl, and then ]>assod 
out by tlic animal. 

A nuinlxu* of experiments have been made to determine the 
extent to which tlio animal utilises his food; the most comploie 
are those by iCclUuu*, who has been able to draw up a balance 
sheet showing how much of the food is used in the different 
ways. One of his experiments gives the following results : — 

Balanre Sheet for fatting Oxen. Kellner. 
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Carbon forms nearly half the total dry matter of the food, 
but a great deal — nearly three-fifths — of what is siipplu‘cl to 
the animal is oxidised and breathed out as carbonic acid. This 
is essentially a combustion, and furnishes the animal with his 
chief source of energy. Of the remainder a consi(lera])le 
amount gets into the faeces in the undigested material ; some 
is laid up in the flesh, and only a small amount ap])earb in the 
urine. The nitrogen balance sheet, however, is qiiite difl'erent. 
The amount in the food is, of course, very much less, but none 
is breathed out and very little is laid on in the flesh ; practically 
all of it appears in the fa-^ces or urine. In this particular 
experiment 106'6 parts were in the faeces and 72*7 in the 
urine; but with a richer and more digestible diet a larger 
proportion appears in the urine. 

The case becomes a little more complex with dairy cattle, 
because some of the nitrogen passes into the milk. Even here, 
however, the great bulk of it appears in the excretions. 

The same rule applies to the potash and phosphoric acid in 
the food. Most of the potash appears in the urine and most of 
the phosphoric acid in the faeces even in the case of dairy cattle 
in full milk. Sweetser^ obtained the following distribution 
for every hundred parts fed : — 


Distribu^on of nitrogen^ potash^ and phosphoric acid of food 
by Milking Cotvs. 



In fiDccs 

In unne 

In milk 

Nitrogen ... 

61 

52 

17 

Potash 

15 

75 

10 

Phosphoiic aoul . 

75 6 

15 I 

23 


Finally it has been shown that the substances in ibe urine 
possess considerably more fertilising value than tlu>se in the 
ffeces. The reason is that the faeces, i.e, the material resistant 
to the attack of the dissolving agents in the animal’s body are 
also resistant to the dissolving agents in the soil. Now plants, 
like animals, must have their food dissolved before they can 
take it up, and therefore the solid fteces are only of value to 
them in so far as they can be dissolved in the soil. On th<' 
other hand, the substances in the urine are already dissolve<l, 
and therefore of greater value as plant food. This has been 
proved also by direct pot experiments. Thus Aeby, the 
Belgian agricultural chemist, found in 1892 that if the 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda was valued at 100, the same 
amount of nitrogen in urine would be worth 92, and in solid 


^ State Coll , Pemwjhamai Rjft , 1000, 321. 
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ftioces ouly 40. The experiment was done in rather a different 
way by Voorhees and Lipman^ in New Jersey, but the same 
result was obtained ; the solid manure alone gave an increase 
of 136 while a mixture of solid + liquid together containing 
the same quantity of nitrogen gave an increase of 222 : — 

Voorhees' and Lipman^s experiments with Wheat, New Jersey, 

1906. 


Coiitiol 

Solid inaniii'ti conlainiiig 4 grms. 

of introgini . . . . 

Solid + liquid lo^elhor <*ontain- 
iiig 4 gnus, of nitrogen . 


Dry niattor 
produced 

Nitrogen 
m crop 

Nitrogen 

recovered 

grras. 

grms. 

Per cent. 

98 

0*75 

— 

231 

1*80 

26 

320 

2-49 

44 


These experiments show that the liquid urine has con- 
siderably more feHilising value than the solid fmces. 

Without going into further details wo can sum up this 
physiological part of tho investigjition as follows : — 

1. — Only small amounts of the nitrogen, phosj^horus and 
potash in the food are retained by the animal ; he lives mainly 
on the carbon and oxygen of the footl, and passes out the bulk 
of the manurial constituents into his excretions. 

2. — A good deal of the nitrogen is taken up by the animal, 
but not kept ; it passes out in tho urine and becomes a rich 
plant food. 

3. — The more digestible the food the greater is the amount 
of nitrogen thus taken up and excreted, i,e, converted into 
plant food. 

4. — There is no loss of nitrogen, potash or phosphoric acid 
in the animal, and an exact balance sheet can be made up. 
If tho amount and composition of the food is known the 
amount and composition of the excrotious can be calculated 
by simple arithmetic. 

All these propositions have been fully and completely 
demonstrated ; but the simple arithmetical calculation that 
succeeds in the laboratory has a way of breaking down in 
practice, and this particular one is no exception. Numerous 
experiments have shown that the calculation only comes out 
right when the urine and fasces are collected separately. The 
only way of doing this is to put a harness on the animal, 
attach a bag to collect the faeces, and a funnel and tube to 

^ JSieio Jersey Mapt, ^7th Amnal Meport^ 1906, 171. 
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allow the urine to run into a l<ink. With thewe appliances the 
full amount of manure is obtained, and it lias its full value ; 
there is no loss ; the amount actually collected is ecjual to the 
calculated amount. 

It is obvious that this laboratory method for obtaining full 
value out of the manure could not be adopted on the farm. 
In ordinary practice the urine and faeces have to be collected 
togethei', and the urine is not run into a tank ; the b<‘st 
substitute is to absorb it by litter. This then introduces a new 
factor, the efficiency of the litter as an absorbing agent, which 
determines the extent to which the urine will be saved. As 
nothing is ever perfect we must expect loss hero. Further 
experiments show that fermentations and decompositions are 
liable to set in directly urine and faeces are exposed to tJie air. 
We must therefore add a fifth conclusion to the previous 
four : — 

5. — The composition of farmyard manure depends on tlie 
animal, the food, and the losses in making and storing. 

The Composition op Faemyard Manure as made on 

THE Farm. 

The composition of farmyard manure made on different 
farms differs less than might be expected. Ro much of it is 
litter, and so little does the indigestible material of the solid 
faeces vary, that the only notable cause of variation is the 
urine. The results of some of the most complete analyses 
are given in Table I. 

Both at Rotbamsted and at Cambridge experiments have 
been made with beasts receiving cake apd beasts rectdving no 
cake, and the analytical results show how great a dill eronce is 
produced. Cake raises the percentage of uitrog(‘ii from ()‘!>2 to 
0’57 at Cambridge, and from (h51 to 0*77 at RothamstiHl ; it 
causes similar increases in the phosphate, but not in the 
potash. It has, however, an even more marked efft»ct on (he 
ammoniacal nitrogen, raising this from 0*03 to ()*f20, and from 
0*0i to 0*18 per cent, in the respective investigatiouH. Allowing 
for these differences, however, the analyses all belong to a 
certain type, which can be called the bullock dung type. 

Cow dung comes out quite differently. It contains less 
nitrogen, less phosphate, and also less potash. 

Two causes seem to operate ; some of the nitrogen and 
phosphate go into the milk, and therefore cannot appear in 
the excretions ; and some of the nitrogen and )>otash go into 
the urine, much of which often gets down the <lrains. The 
result is that the dairy cow type of manure is distinctly poorer 
than that of the bullock type. 



Table I. — Composition of Farmyard Manure, 

Dtryg gR oac Fatjutg ob Stobe Beasts (usuaxly Bullock Bu: 

A'liide ■•otner- Totil I Dir 1 « 

nitro-'en xtitroor. u mtrosrtn matter PaOs K^O 


On ^[t(kin(j und tutoring Farmyavd ManuTe* 9 
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Laatly we come to horse dung. Its composition is iisually 
intermediate between dairy and bnllock dnng ; it contains no 
more ammonia than dairy dung because the urine is generally 
lost, but it contains as much phosphate and potash as bullock 
dung, as the diet is usually rich. 

A comparison of these three kinds of dung is given in tlie 
following summary Table : — 



Total 

nitrogen 

Ammoniacal 

nitrogen 

Amide 

nitiogen 

Moie 
compli "v 
mlrogen 
compounds 

Phosphoric 

I Old 

(r.o ) 

Pot ish 
(K 0) 

Bullock 

0 62 

012 

oos 

0 12 

0 26 

0 72 

Cow 

0 43 

0 09 

0 03 

0 29 

010 

0-14 

Horse . 

0 54 

0 08 

0 04 

0 3i 

0 23 

0 64 


So much, then, for the composition of the manure. We now 
have to turn to the losses which it undergoes on storage, which, 
as we have seen, determine very much its composition and 
value to the farmer. 

The Losses Dueing Stoeagb op Farmyard Manure. 

It is generally recognised by good farmers that a manure 
heap should be made as compact as possible, and this rule is 
very generally practised. No further precaution is considered 
necessary, no attempt at providing shelter is usually made, and 
no particular notice is taken when pools of black liquiil flowing 
from the heap show that the i-ainwater is actually washing 
through. 

In order to obtain information as to the effect of those 
factors on the composition of the manure we have made anunibnr 
of experiments with actual manure lieaps Hlore<l in <lifferout 
ways. These we shall now proceed to distMiss. 

1. JSjff'ect of Gmnpacting . — The first experiment was ma<le 
with cow manure containing a considerable amount of faecal 
matter and 81 per cent, of water, and therefore rejuHly capable 
of being plastered down into a compact mass. This wks put up 
into heaps in January, 1911, and left till the following March, 
a period of three months — on the whole cold mouths. The 
temperature rose higher in the loose than in the compact hea)), 
indicating a more vigorous fermentation, and this also was 
shown by the loss of dry matter. The highest temperature 
recorded in the compact heap was only 9" 0., while in the loose 
heap it was 16° C. ; the loss of dry matter was only 4 per cent, 
in the compact heap as against 7 per cent, in the loose one. 
These losses are very small. The loss of nitrogen was rather 
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higher, but not serious. In the loose heap it amounted to 
7*5 per cent., all of which was ammonia ; in the coin[)act heap 
it was nil. Again the losses are only small, and all that can be 
said is that they are less from the compact than from the 
loose heap. 

Another experiment was made with bullock dung contain- 
ing less fa3cal matter and more straw than the cow manure, and 
only 75*4 per cent, of water, and therefore not capable of l)eing 
so well plastered down. The heap was compacted as well as 
possible, but in the presence of so much straw this could not be 
done anything like so well as before. The heaps were kept from 
January 7th till April 14th, 1915, i.e., a period of three months. 
There was a considerably greater rise of temperature and a 
greater loss of dry matter than in the cow manure heaps, and 
both were greater in the loose than in the compact heap. The 
temperature rose to 71*’ C. and 51“ C. in the loose and compact 
heaps respectively, while the losses of dry matter were 35 and 
30 per cent. The losses of nitrogen were considei*ably more 
than in the cow manure, not only did the ammonia suffer 
but also the more complex nitrogen compounds. The loose 
heap lost no more total nitrogen than the compact heap, but it 
lost more ammonia, which, of course, lowers its value. Again, 
therefore, the compact heap has come out best because there is 
less loss of ammonia. Compacting, howevei*, h^is not really 
made much difference, and it might be difficult to justify if the 
results were no better than this in general practice. These 
experiments had been made in the winter months. Another 
experiment was accordingly made in warmer weather. The 
heaps of cow manure after being sampled for analysis in 
March, 1914, were put up again, the compact heap being once 
more compacted, and tlie loose heap once more left loose. This 
time, as a result of warmer external conditions, the results were 
very different. The temperature of the loose heap rose to 32“ 0., 
that of the compact hea]) to 22*5*’ C, only ; the loss of dry matter 
from the loose heap was 26 per cent, and its nitrogen loss 30 
per cent. ; from the compact hea]) the losses were only 9 per 
cent, of dry matter and 11 per cent, of nitrogen. The benefit of 
compacting does not last indefinitely, however. If the manure is 
kept too long the speed of decomposition in the compact heap 
catches up that in the loose heap, and finally may even pass it. 
This happened in the heaps of bullock dung stored for nine 
mouths ; as before there was more loss of ammonia from the 
loose heap, but in this case there was less total loss of nitrogen ; 
compacting, therefore, has not been specially helpful. This result 
is of less practical significance than the other, becatxse manure 
heaps are not usually kept for so long. These various experi- 
ments are summarised in Fig. 1. The data are os follows : — 
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Cow Manure. BullotK MAnure 



Fio. 1.— Losses of nitrogen from manure heaps stored for 3 mouths under cover. 
The results are given as ammonia (NHa), as amide, and as *'othor comiiounas.** The 
ammonia is the most valuable of all these. 


Heaps 

Gow manure 
Sniouttis 

Tlie samc^ romaUe 
and then leit 
anoiliet 3 montlib 

Bullock nun HI > 

A inomlis 

I In sanio 
untiiHlttilual foi 

tUOttlllS 


Compact 

Looso 

Comi act 

Loose 

Oompict 

TiOOHI 

Gomput 

Looso 

Highest Tempera- 
ture, ®0. 

Loss of dry matter, 

9 

16 

225 

32 

61 

71 

51 

71 

4 

7*6 

9 

26 

30 

35 

475 

45 

per cent 



14 

30 

26 


42 

:i2 

Lobs of nitrogen, per 
cent 

Of which— 

Nil 

76 

26 


85 


86 





Ammonia 

4 

95 

n 

16 

If) 

•» 

lu 

Amide . 

Nil 

Nil 

406 

+2'* 

3 

Nil 

1 

Cither compoun 

+4^ 

+1 

5 

235 

11 

to 

21 

12 


* Nitrates wer(* ahsoni. G,mi, 


The results show that in a sj>ell of warm woathora loose 
heap may suffer more than a compact one, allliou^h in cold 
weather there is less to choose between them. TJio ])racli<*al 
conclusion seems to be that compacting sliould always bo 
adopted as a measure of precaution. The trouble is not very 
great, and probably the saying more than repays it. 

2. Effect of Shelter . — The heaps just discussed bad nil been 
kept under cover in a lean-to shed, so as to oliniinute the effect 
of weather. Another set of heaps WdS put up, but kept out of 
doors exposed on all sides to wind, rain, and sun, to see what 
effect these had. Before long the outer layer had matted 
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together to form floiuetlnng of a thatch, but rain readily 
entered, and the usual black litiuor soon began to tlow away. 
The temperature did not lisc ho high as in tlie sheltered heaps, 
but the loss of dry matter was considerately greater. The loss 
of nitrogen was also higher, though there was not much 
difference in the case of bullock dung stored for three months. 
The results are plotted in Fig. 2. The data are as follows : — 



Pkj 2 -Lusses oi fiom cow manuxe stored loowly. The xesults given 

as ainmoma iNIl 0, as «i.mide, ind a'^ ‘‘othei oompoundu,” the ammonia being the most 
v* •* ilii iblo 


Oow Manure stored loosely. 


% months’ stor igo 



R^Tiosed 

Co%ored 

Highest ti inpcMhm , 

21 

10 

Loss ot <Uy nut til, pel cent , 

31 

7 

Loss i)i lutiogcn, pel cent 

Ot which - 

26 

7 6 

Aininuma^ 

16 

86 

Aimde. 

H 

Nil 

Othei compoumla^ 

0 

+1* 


* Poi the non-tecUnicol lo ulti it m i y In* i xplamed that ammonia (NH i) is the most 
readily a v«ul<iblonitiog( nous compound in inini^ard inmuio, and tnercfoie a loss of 
ammom i is moie sonous thin a loss of othti nitrogen compounds The ‘amides 
piobably ( hange quickly to animonn m tin soil Tho ‘ othox i ompounds ” may or may 
not ; they aie more i omplox. In some oi tho G(»imiin evpenments it is recorded that 
ammom i sometimes changes to those complex compounds m the heap, but we have 
obtained no evidence of this in tow oi bullock manure, although thexe wasagam in 
horse manure 

Nitrates weie absent. 

•* Sam. 
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Bulhuli Manure. 


Highest Tempeia- 
®0 

Lo**b of dry matter, 
per cent 

Loss of nitrogen, pei 
cent 

Of which - 
Ammonia 
Amide . 

Other compounds^ 


f OltlpKt 

Oomiuct 

Loose 

Loom 

3 mouths 

9 moiitliB 

1 Uiouths 

luoiitim 

Lxpobid 

OovtKd 

lS\IK}hO(l 

Ou\(ud 

LXpOM d 

( ixtrtd 

I \posril 

Oo\ < H d 

10 

51 

40 

51 

55 

71 

5) 

71 

39 

30 

60 

475 

n 

31 

60 

45 

28 

26 

60 

42 

27 

26 

51 

3J 

16 

11 

17 

15 

16 

16 

17 

19 

Nil 

1 

3 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

Nil 

12 

14 

30 

21 

11 

10 

30 

13 


^ Nitrates wore absent 


Tliiis, weather is seen to have a very bad effect on manure, 
causing considerable loss. In view ol the importance of this 
result a further experiment was made to sec how much shelter 
is necessary, whether a permanent roof is needed, or whether 
something less will suffice. Two heaps were therefore put up on 
the Home Farm at Pyrford Court, Woking ; one was covered 
with hurdles thatched with straw so arranged as to make a 
roof, the other was left in the usual way. The heaps were 
left from May 27, 1915, to October 19, 1915, a period of four 
and a half months. The following losses occurred : — 


Loeses from compacted heaps stored in the open. 
Mixed Manueb, Wokino, May 27, 11)15, to Ootobkb 19, 1915 



Covered with 
thutclud huidles 

Not covered 

Loss of dry matter, pei cent 

35 5 

33 5 

Loss of nitrogen, ptr cent. 

Of which— 

30*5 

39 

Ainmoiii i 

10 

12 

Amide 

Othei compounds' 

3 5 

23 

I 

23 

' Nitrates wu( 

! nbstnt 

- 


Little difference is apparent, but, as we sliall see later, tho 
difference is greater than it looks, and the shelter h.m ))r()ved 
useful. 

A fm-ther experiment was mado at liotliainsled to see the 
effect of the layer of earth. Two heaps of cow manme wore 
put up on November 29, 1915; both were compaotod and left 
in the open ; one was covered with a layer of six inches of 
soil, while the other was left uncovered. 'Phe heaps wore 
analysed on May 15, 191G, and th«* following losses wore 
found : — 
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Losses from compact heaps stored in the open and vnder rover. 

Cow MANUilB, ROTTlAMbTI n, NOVBMBElt 29, 1915, TO MAY H, 1916. 



Undercover 

Covered with 
6 in soil 

Not covered 

Flighcst tempuatuie, **0 

8 




Loss of (hy matter, pei cent 

n 

21 

11 

Loss oi nitrogen, per cent 

Of which- 

28 

32 

26 

Ammoni i 

23 

31 

21 

Amide 

Nil 

25 

26 

Othei compounds^ 

5 

8 5 

25 


^ Nitiatos were absent 


In all three heaps practically all the ammonia has gone, 
and chemical analysis shows no benefit from the covering of 
earth ; indeed, so far as the dry matter is concerned, it seems 
actually liariiiCuL The crop trials, however, tell a different 
story, as will be shown later on. 

In all these cases we have estimated the losses only by 
chemical analysis ; but in dealing with manurial problems, 
and especially so complex a set of problems as those presented 
by farmyard manure, it is not sufficient to rely on chemical 
analyses, and field experiments have to be made in addition. 
The results of these are set out in Table II. In every case the 
heaps stored under cover have given the best results. Where 
potatoes were grown the value of the increase was considerable 
even in 1910, the season of bad yields ; it was as follows : — 




Incii ast p<. r acre due to Htoring manure 
under <*over 

Value of increase 
per acre 

E « iU 

1915 

Pot9.to08 

{a) Stoud loose: 16 cwt 

(?0 }r>toie<l CQinpict : 1 ton 13 ^wt 

2 16 0 

5 12 0 

1916 

Potatoes 

7 cwt . 

4 0 0 


Wlieat 

2 bushels . 

— 


Tabok 11. — Orojj yields obtained from d/ung stored in 
different ways 


VllLJ) (>!' POTArOi^S MANUHKD WITH BULLOOK DUNO, 10 TONS OC STOEBU 
MANiTun riat aojui Rothamstbu, 1915 


Woi"Ut of potatoes, tons per acre 
Pcrcenta^o mcieisc ovei the 
iinmanmed plot<> 

YTcnght ol ongiOid dung, tons 
per acjc 


No 

manmc 

Loose 

heap 

under 

cover 

Oompaot 

heap 

under 

cover 

Loose 
henp 
m the 
open 

Oompdct 
heap 
in the 
open 

5 11 

8 82 

9 

8*02 

7‘38 

- 

73 

76 

57 

44 

- 

15 52 

12 96 

13 68 

12 05 
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Yibld ok Wheat manuihji) wrTii Mixed DrrN<} siorpd ttnddk (’over 

AND IN THE OPEN, 10 TONfc. OK ORiaiNAri AIANUHE KBIi AOKE. 

WoMNo, lino. 


Weight of grain per acre . lb 

Weight of stiaw pei acie . „ 
Total produce per acre . . „ 

Bushels of gram per acre . * 


No in.inure 

Compact lu*np 

Compact luMp 

in the open 

under eo\er 

1,268 

1,552 

1,676 

2,012 

2,201 

2,380 

3,280 

3,756 

1,056 

20 4 

2o0 

27-0 


Yield op Potatoes manured with Cow Du no, 20 tons ok ohtoinal 

MANURE PER ACRE |{OTirAMSTEn, 1916. 



No 

manure 

Compact 

heap 

under 

cover 

Weight of Potatoes, tons per acre 

2*63 

4 

Percentage inciease over un- 
maniired plots 

— 

52 

Weight of stored manure applied 
in tonb per acre 

— 

16-06 


Compact 
heap m 
the open 

Compact 
heap in the 
open covered 
With soil 

3-65 

3 91 

39 

48 

15-89 

11 32+1-02 


of soil 


Yield op Rivbtt Wheat manured with I.ullook Dunq, 10 tons or 


stored manure per acre. Kothamstbd, 

1916. 



No ‘ 
manure j 

Loose 

heap 

under 

cover 

Compact 

heap 

under 

(‘over 

Loose 
heap 
in the 
open 

Compact 
htnip 
m th(' 
open 

Weight of grain per acre . lb 
Weight of straw per aoi<‘ . „ 

Total produce per aero . „ 

Bushels ol grain jicr acri‘ . 

1,933 
3,010 
1,913 
33 2 


m 




The first experiments recorded in tJie 'ridilc, the l{(>thaiii- 
sted potato experiments of 19ir>, show that equal woigids of the 
loose and 'compact heaps stored under cover fpjve ap]>roximiitoly 
equal returns, but when account is taken of the amount of 
original dung wanted to make the ten tons of the stored 
manure, then the advantage lies with the compact heap. With 
heaps stored in the open the result was revor8e<i, I ho compact 
not coming out so well as the loose. But between the sheltered 
and the exposed manure thei'e is a very great difference, thus 
emphasising the necessity for shelter. 

The Woking experiment is interesting, because the cover 
was made of thatched hurdles only. The dilTerence recorded 
was less than was indicated by the appearance of the crop, for. 
that grown on the covered manure started much better than 
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the other. By an accident, however, a furrow came into this 
plot and not into the other, so that it stands at a disadvantage 
in the weighings ; in spite of this it comes out the better. 

The soil covering of the 1916 heap at Rothamsted has also 
proved a distinct help, though the manure did not come up to 
the sheltered heaps in value. 

The field experiments are of further interest because they 
show that the conclusions drawn from chemical analyses of 
the heaps are in the main correct. The Woking experiment, 
however, cautions us that we cannot rely exclusively on 
analysis because the plant found some superiority in the 
sheltered manure that analysis failed to detect. But in the 
main the loss of nitrogen, weighted to give proper value to 
the ammonia, and combined with the loss of dry matter, gives 
a very fair indication of the change in manurial value. 

The practical conclusion can be drawn that the provision 
of shelter for the lieap is very important, and that serious 
losses arise when manure is exposed to the weather. Com- 
pacting the heap does not do away with the losses ; indeed, in 
some cases, it only slightly diminishes them. The only way 
of dealing with tliem is to provide a shelter of some sort, or 
failing that, a layer of earth. 

3. Does sheltered manure spoil hy hemming too dry ? — 
An objection often raised by practical farmers to the storage of 
manure under cover is that it tends to become dry and to 
suffer loss. An experiment was made by us at Woking to 
discover what changes take place under these conditions. A 
heap of mixed farmyard manure was put up in a shed and 
left from November 1, 1918, to May 20, 1914 ; a second heap 
of the same material was left in the open. The moisture 
content of the sheltered heap fell from 76*8 to 72*6 per cent., 
that of the exposed heap from 7(h5 to 73*0. The losses were 
as follows : — 



Siorod m shed 

Stored m open 

Loss of dry matter, per iHint. 

20 5 

30*5 

Ijoss ol nUrogen, per cent 

Of whieb - 

S 

33-6 

Ammonia . . ... 

12 5 

18*5 

Amide . . 

Nil 

7 

Other compounds .... 
Gain in nitrate^ . 

45 

9*5 

9 

2 


* These are the first heaps in which nitrite was measurable; m the other caees it 
could only be detected by dehoate tests 

The heap in the shed was protected from wind and rain 
and lost only 8 per cent, of its nitrogen, while the ejorre- 
spondiug heap in the open lost no less than 33 per ceni The 
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ammonia in both ca«ep Hutrered considerablo loss, but wIunvaH 
in the sheltered heap it reappeared as nitrate, in the (‘X})OHed 
heap tliere was practically no nitrate present. Sallicient was 
fo\ind, however, to indicate that nitrate was also formed in tlu' 
exposed heap, but did not accumulate. 

This formation of nitrate in the sheltered heap in such 
large quantities is very striking. The nitrate was only pi*esent 
in the dry outer portion of the heap ; none conld be detect<‘d 
in the black material lower down. Further experiments 
showed that the nitrate persisted so long as ib(‘ manure 
remains dry, but as soon as the rain comes it is washed inside 
the heap, where it rapidly decomposes. Nitrate formation is 
desirable in the soil, but not in the heap because of this risk of 
loss. Thus there is some fo\mdation for the popular dislike of 
a dry manure heap. 

A still further reason against dryness is that the straw 
cannot decompose, and until this has taken ])lace the full value 
of the manure cannot be obtained. 

Some farmers have endeavoured to C3pe with the dillioulty 
by pumping liquid manure on to the heap, or, in the case of 
manure from the horse stables, simply watering it to facilitate 
rotting. In order to try the effect of this, one of the heaps of 
cow manure left loose under cover was periodically watorc'd 
from a can, suf&cient water being added to keep the heap 
perpetually moist, without, however, leaving an excess to drain 
away. The results are as follows ; — 



Watered heap 

Heap not waiored 

Loss of dry matter, pci* cent. 

5 

7*r> 

Loss of nitroi^eu, per cent 

Of which — 

13*3 

7 5 

Ammonia 

7*5 

8*5 

Complex compounds . 

6 

d- 1‘ 


‘ Gmn. 


It is clearly a disadvantage to water the hea(), as thor(d)y 
the loss of nitrogen is increased ; the only exception is whm 
the liquid is pumped in immediately before the manure is 
applied, so that there is no time for any decomposition to 
occur. Our general conclusion is that dryness is not par- 
ticularly good for the heap ; it tends to encourage nitrate 
formation which is not specially desirable and to discourage 
the decomposition of the straw which is eminently desirable. 
But to try and remedy matters by adding water only makes 
things worse ; the loss of nitrogen may become very marke<I, 
and direct field experiments show that the exposeil manure 
always gives less crop than the sheltered manure. The best 
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course is to shelter the heap, but to check the teiulency to 
dryness by keeping it as compact as posbible. 

4. Moving tlie heap . — None of our experiments deal 
directly with this point, but we learn something about it 
from one in which the heaps, after being put up and left for 
three months, were turned and made up again. 

In the heap that had been sheltered all the time the loss of 
dry matter during the first period had been 7 per cent, and the 
highest temjierature attained was 16’ C. For some time the 
temperature had been stationary, indicating a cessation of 
decomposition. Directly the heap was moved, however, the 
temperature began to rise, as shown in Fig. 3, and the 


1 00 L nt Aj) uiid». Lover* 

on pul luAp undtP ovop 

Loo't Ik dp expootd 



decompositions were put in train once more ; the temperature 
rose to 3*2**, and the loss of dry matter rose a further 26 per 
cent., making a total loss since the beginning of 32 per cent. ; 
the# loss of nitrogen rose a further 30 per cent, to a total of 
.35 per cent. The exposed heap had undergone oonsi<lerable 
changes in the first period and therefore had not so far to go, 
but it behaved in the same way. Its temperature rose after 
turning and further losses set in, which, however, were on a 
smaller scale than those of the sheltered heap. In the end the 
two heaps came out almost exactly alike, and the whole 
advantage of slieltering the heap was completely lost by 
turning it. 

The experiment shows that moving the heap sets the 
decompositions going again and therefore results in much 
loss. And yet in the old days it was a common practice ; 
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indeed, the old farmers legularly made a dustiiictioii between 
a “ drawn-np ” mixen compacted by carts, and a “ throwii-up ” 
mixen left loose. This practice was iuvesfcigJited by the late 
Dr. Augustus Voelcker,^ who showed that it led to much loss 
of ammonia and to no particular gain, so thtd it has now gone 
out of use except by horticulturists ; it is only justified where 
the manure is wanted for top dressings or for late application. 
The results were : — 



Sheltered heap 

Exposed he ip 


First 3 

Turned, th< n left 

First 3 

Turned, then loft 


months 

mother 3 months 

months 

inothei 3 months 

Highest temptiiature, 

16^ 

32” 

21® 

29* 











Fulthei 

Total 


Further 

Total 



loss 

loss 


loss 

loss 

Loss of diy mattei, 

7 

26 

.12 

21 

16 5 

34 

per cent 







Loss ot nitrogen, pei 

75 

80 

36 

25 

13 

35 

cent. 







Of which — 







Ammonia 

85 

8 5 

16 

15 

3 

17 

Amide 

Nil 

+2> 

+2* 

1 

+2» 


Other compounds 


23 5 

21 

9 

12 

21 


^ Gtun 


Summer Storage , — Some of our experimental heaps have 
been allowed to stand over the summer and have thus thrown 
light on the very important question of summer storage. Our 
general conclusion is that none of the methods can bo relied 
upon to prevent loss in summer. Compacting works satisfac- 
torily in winter, and in the early days of warm weather, because 
it delays the setting in of the ilecomposition processes ; ])ul it 
does not protect against them, and once the,> start in suinmor 
they go on as far in the compact heap as in fch(‘ loose h(‘ap. 
This is shown in the table on page 12, where the bullock tiung 
stored for nine months lost just as much whether it was com- 
pacted or left loose. Nor is shelter altogether a safe protection. 

The fact seems to be that a manure fairly easily und<u*^»oes a 
certain amount of decomposition, losing about 30 per emit, of 
its nitrogen. This loss can be retarded by sheltering and by 
compacting, but it cannot be prevented. So long as the 
weather is cold and the heap is not kept too long the retardation 
may be sufficient to preserve the heap against notable loss. But 
when the weathei becomes warm decomposition goes on> 

^ Tina Jouinal, 1860, Vol 17, page 101 This was the first impoi taut Ihitish 
myestigation on the subject 
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aiKl if it is f>iveu time enough it will proceed to its limit 
whether the heap is compacted, turned, sheltere<I, or exposed. 

We may summarise the conclusions from these various 
analyses and field experiments witli manure as follows : — 

Manure keeps best when it is — 

Kept thoroughly compact ; 

Sufficiently moist, but not too wet ; 

Under shelter ; 

Not moved. 

But none of these do more than retard the inevitable loss. 

Can we get a stage further and stop it altogether ? 

These manure heap experiments tell us what losses arose in 
the heaps, but they do not tell us why they arose. Before we 
can effect improvement on the result we must first know 
exactly how the losses are brought about, and why they are 
happening. Then only shall we be in a position to know how 
to obviate them. It does not follow that we shall be able to 
suggest a profitable way of doing it, but all experience shows 
that once the necessary conclitions are discovered it does not 
take long for some ingenious person to find a cheap way of 
satisfying them. 

The experiments designed to find out what is going on in 
the heap, and why the loss arose, had perforoo to be made in 
the laboratory. The laws of natm'e hold good everywhere, and 
any reason discovered in the labomlory holds good in the field 
also. Field work has the advantage that all the factors are at 
work, and are therefore discernible, while laboratory work has 
the advantage that the factors can bo dealt with one at a time, 
and their action studied in some detail. 

Thb Dejoompositiojst op Manube under Carefully 
Controlled Laboratory CoNomoNS. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to go into the 
details of the labomtory experiments. These will be discussed 
in the Journal of Agrioultural Science. We must, however, 
give the main outlines of the experiments and their results 
before we can proceed with our argument. 

The first point to be tested in the laboratory was the effect 
of compacting the heap. We have seen (Fig, 1) that a heap 
of cow dung which could be plastered down suffered practically 
no loss when it was sufficiently compacted, while a heap of 
bullock dung containing more straw and less fa3cal matter, 
which could not be so well plastered down, suffered cousider- 
able loss even when it was compacted. The result indicates 
that the loss is due to the penetration of air, and laboratory 
experiments were accordingly instituted to test this view. 

Two series of experiments were made. 
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1. Manure kept without an \ — A quantity of farmyard 
manure was packed lightly into large bottles which were* then 
completely closed so that no air could enter. The tciuporature 
of one was kept at about 6® C., and of the other at 2t)® (X After 
50 days the bottles were opened, and the manure analysed. The 
results were as follows : — 



about 6« a 

26“ C. 

Loss of dry mdttei, per cent 

2 

7 

Loss of nitrogen, per cent. 

. . 5 

3 

of ammonia . 

. 1*6 

15 

Loss ol amide 

. 

1 

Loss ol other compounds 

7 6 

17 

These Hgures are plotted m Fig 4. 

'Qain. 




Atstdpf 


fop 50d&y^ for 50 


Fig. 4.— Ohanffes m nitro«i‘n compounfls when minuro ir stored wilh perted 
exclusion of air. Not only is Ihcrt^ no loss, hut Lbcii> is a^riiiii m vnhio because of 
the increase in amount ol .unmonia (NH ’). 


Thus it appears that storage witiiont any access of air 
causes only little loss of nitrogen ; iinleod, with absolute 
exclusion there is probably none at all. A new result comes 
out here, however, when the manure is stored at a high 
temperature. There is a great production of ammonia, and 
consequently the manure gains distinctly in value. This is 
the first time such a result has been obtained, all Ibe heaps 
stored in the previous experiments having suffered losses. 
This gain occurs only when the heap is stored at a sufficiently 
high temperature and out of contact of air. 

2. Manure kept with access of air . — In these experi- 
ments air was passed through the bottle, and arraugeinenls were 
made to catch any ammonia carried over. The expoidment was 
continued for 70 days. There was no great stream of air, but a 
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gentle drift. At the conclusion of the experiment the manure 
was analysed with the following results : — 


Tempemtiirc of storage 15® O. 20® 0. 

Loss of dry Mint ter, pei cent. ... I? 5 

Loss of nitrogen, per cent 28 30 

Of which — 

Ammonia 21 28 

Otiicr compounds 18 

Nitrate formed 11 2 


The experiment was repeated with results set out in Fig. 5. 

Thus, here'" there has been a loss of nitrogen, just as with the 
heaps. The experiment shows, therefore, that the introduction 
of air causes a loss, and the analysis tells us something about it. 
The loss is not due to any solid or liquid compound, for all 
these are kejit in the bottle ; nor is it due to ammonia, for this 



A* 


Flo. 5. OhangOH in nil rogen (*oinponndM when mnnnro sI () r»*(l with aiM'osR of 
air. Thoro jh a considorablo Iohh of ammonia (Nil i) and of other oompounds. 

is completely <*aught in the acid traiw. The only adequate 
explanation is that it is caused by an evolution of nitrogen. 
We conclude then that the penetration of air into manure 
leads to an evolution of gaseous nitrogen quite apart from any 
losses of ammonia or other constituents that might occur. 

The conclusion is remarkable, because, as every chemist 
knows, nitrogen is not a particulaxdy easy gas to split ojBE from 
its compounds. 

The further series of experiments made to discover the 
cause of the loss are of chemical rather than of agricultural 
interest, ami need therefore only a brief reference. 

Separate experiments were made with urine, faeces, and 
litter, to see which of these was responsible for the action. 
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These experiments gave a wholly unexpected result. When 
we had dealt with the manure as a whole we obtained losses 
of nitrogen as shown on page 23, but when we canu» to the 
separate constituents there was no loss whatsoever, the whole 
of the original nitrogen being recovered. 

Even when the constituents were mixed there was no loss. 
The following are typical results ; — 



Liquid 

urine 

alone 

Unne on 
gla’^s 
wool 

Urmo on 
st j aw 

Urmo + fiDces + str » w 

Nitrosjen at start 
Nitioffen at end 

Loss of nitrogen 
„ „ percent, 

Nitrate formed 

0*0179 

0 017S 
0*0001 
Nil 

17 

1 

0 0179 

0 0178 

0 0001 
Nil 
Nil 

0 0246 
0*0253 
+0 0007 
+3*1 

Nil 

0 0216 

0 0243 

0 0003 

1 3 

Nil 

0 0331 0 0315 
0 0332 0*0313 
+0 0001 0*0002 
Nil Nil 

Nil Nil 


Now that result was not in the least expected. Further 
investigation was made, the details of which n(‘ed not bo 
recorded here, which showed that farmyard manure Buffers 
loss of nitrogen only when it has been partly etcposed to air 
and partly cut off from air. 

The conclusions to which these laboratoi*y experiments 
lead are as follows : — 

1. — The loss of nitrogen from the manure heap is partly 
due to three causes — 

(a) The washing away of soluble substances ; 

(V) The volatilisation of ammonia ; 

(t?) The liberation of some other gas, presumably gaseous 
nitrogen. 

2. — These losses set in as soon as air is allowed to outer, 
and they become more intenhe as the temperature rises. 

3. — The losses do not take place when air is rigidly 
excluded from the manure. 

4. — By shutting off all access of air and allowing the 
temperature to rise there is not only no loss, but a distinct 
improvement, and a manure is obtained of very high quality. 

5. — Both analyses and field experiments show that exposure 
to weather causes a falling off in quantity and quality which 
no amount of compacting will remedy. 

6. — No heap that we have been able to make begins to 
fulfil these conditions. There has never been the improvement 
obtained in the laboratory experiments, but, on the contrary, 
always a loss — sometimes a considerable one. 

Manure Heaps in Practice. 

We must now, in the light of these results, examine some 
of the methods in use among practical men to soo how 
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near they come to the ideal indicated by the laboratory 
experiments. 

Here we must divide the subject into two parts, taking first 
the case of bullock dung where the manure is ma<le in a yard 
but left there until the beasts are all sent out ; and second, the 
case of dairy cattle where the manure has to be cleared out daily. 

Bullock Manure , — Making and storing are in this case so 
closely allied that we shall not attempt to distinguish them. 
We begin with the usual method of making dung in an open 
yard. This offends two of the most important canons. The 
manure is open to access of air, and, above all, it is open to 
weather. This method is ideal for the particular loss describetl 
on page 18, in which nitrate forms on the outside of the heap 
wherever there is any drying, and then washes inside to bo 
decomposed. 

Further there is often serious loss by leaching, which is 
intensified when, as is not uncommon, the gutters and spouts 
of adjacent roofs are out of order and discharge volumes of 
water on to the manure in wet weatlu^r. The loss is difficult 
to estimate because it is very variable, but there can be no 
doubt that it is very considei'able. We cannot find any 
counterbalancing advantage about this method, and we must 
therefore condemn it. We have gone into the question very 
carefully and cannot find that rain ever does any good to 
manure ; on the other hand, it often does much harm. 

A better method is to put a roof over the covered yard. It 
is not necessary to join the boards on the roof ; indeed, it is an 
advantage not to do so because the animals get better ventilation 
when the roof boards are spaced. In our own yard we find an 
interval of about half an inch between the boards is satisfactory ; 
practically no rain gets through this, and there is ample ven- 
tilation. 

The efi ect is at once seen in the drier state of the manure ; 
nothing is washed away. If there an* enough boasts to make 
the whole mass compact it does not become too dry, and owing 
to the reduction of loss there is at the end of the season con- 
siderably more manure than in an open yard. Both in quality 
and in quantity, therefore, this method gives improved results, 
and is strongly to be recommended. 

Where the covered yard does not exist or is not sufficiently 
laige a good substitute can be made in the Dutch barn. The 
threshing should be arranged to clear a sufficient number of 
bays to accommodate all the beasts, and the straw stacks should 
be set in the rest of the barn, or just outside, so as to give 
shelter fi*om wind and rain. Poles are then fixed up to keep 
the beasts ofi! the surrounding straw or unthreshed corn, and 
mangers are put in. The suirrounding straw makes highly 
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efEicient walls, and the beasis live very condoHiil)!^. (Fi^. 6), 
The manure is, of course, sheltered from tlio weather, and is as 
good in quality and as great in quantity as that made in a good 
covered yard. We have adopted this plan with oousidorable 
success on our own farm. 

The best method of all is to make the manure in a stall or 
box where, in addition to the complete exclusion of the 
weather attained in the covered yard, the animals have less 
space in which to wander about, and therefore ti'ead down 
the manure more efficiently. 

The boxes at Woburn have been carefully t(‘Slod, and the 
losses there amount to 15 per cent. only. A test made by one 



Fia. 6— An airangemont that works satisf ictoiily whcro tho covorod yard ih 
not largo enough to tnko all tho boasts. 

of US at Wye also gave a loss of 15 per cent. TUih loss arises in 
spite of the consolidation, and we know no way of reduoing it. 
However, this is not very serious. 

None of those naetho^, not even the box or siall, come oui 
as well as the laboratory method because there is always a loss 
of nitrogen, which is at least 15 per cent, and in most cases 
very much more. And in none of them has there been 
observed the improvement in quality noted in tho laboratory 
where, in absence of air and under snifioioutly warm tem- 
perature, the ammonia increased, in amount. The box is n<M 
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practicable on a large scale, but the covered yard or the Dutch 
barn is, and we hope it will become more common. 

Haultncj out the Manuke. 

Having thus made the manure, the next point is the method 
of dealing further with it. There are three possibilities : the 
manure heap may be — 

1. — Drawn out and worked straight into the land, i.e, early 
application ; 

2, — ^Drawn out and clamped till wanted, i.e. late application ; 

T). — Left in the yard till wanted, i,e. late a])plication. 

The choice between these three depends very much on 
local conditions. Fortunately the problem has been studied 
in several districts, and a brief summary of the results may 
therefore be given. 

1. — In the south of England, the Midlands, and in York* 
shire the best results are obtained by applying the manure to 
the land in the winter immediately it is drawn out from the 
yards, and then ploughing it in as soon as possible. Besides 
giving the best crop results this method saves the laboitr of 
making a clamp, and also it saves time in the spring — 
very great consideration to most farmers. The details of 
the expcM'iments are as follows. 

Shropshire , — The experiments were made at the Harper 
Adams Agricultural College\ and are recorded in their Reports 
for 11)11 and 1913, Farmyard manure was applied to one 
plot in January, to the other at the time of ridging. The late 
manured potatoes started earlier, and looked better throughout 
May and Juno, but they fell behind in July and August. The 
final results were ; — 



1911 

1013. Total crop. tonH par aero 


U> ! 
por rod 

Oiild«H*s 

OuHtlo 

Orofter 

Great Scot 

Winlei application .... 
Spring application , 

74 

T. c 

H 3 

10 12^ 

T 1*. 

10 I3i 
10 3 

T. c. 

13 41 
12 Zi 

Balance in tavoui of winter appli- 
cation . . . 

Bstiniatod i alue of ware . 

8i 

0 10^ 
2St. 

0 lOJ 
16«. 

1 I 
m. 6d 


Cheshire ^, — These are the most extensive experiments of 
the series, for they lasted over four seasons, and were made on 


* Adams JieporU^ 3931, page »6, and 1913, page 23, 

» Ifohnes Chapel Agrlc, Colh kepL^ 1909, page 36. 
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soils varying from loam to clay. The following is a snininary 
of the results ; — 

Poi itoes bwcdos Manjyolds 

Dung applied in Decenibei . 5 7 11-5 22 1 ions pci acie 

Dung applied in April 5 5 12 8 177 „ „ , 

Ad’iantago of wm<er di asking — 17 14 „ „ „ 

Yorkshire } — The experiments ^^ere made on hay land. Ten 
tonb per acre of fresh luaiinre were applied to hay land in 
January, 1 900, while an equal amount was clamped and left to 
rot till the following March, when it was applied. It then 
weighed 8 tons 1 ’2 cwt. The yields of hay in cwt. per acre 
were ; — 

Exporiment 1 Ezp6nmont2 

Beasts fed with Beasts 1( d with unde- 
deoortica tod meal corticate d cotton c ik( 


Fresh Rotted Piesh Rotted 

manure manuie miiiuic manuie 


Owt Owt Owl Owt 
Average of 3 plots foi 1900 45 37 5 44 38 0 

Average of 3 plots for each of next 46 41 5 46 5 13*7 

4 years, 1901-4 

Total Inez ease ovei 5 yeais from 25 6 — 17 — 

applying ni inure fresh instead 
of lotte d ^ 

2. — In the North of England (Durham) and the South-west 
of Scotland (Glasgow) the best results were obtained by clamp- 
ing the manure and applying it in the spring. This docs not, 
of course, prove that clamping is beneficial, l>ut simply that the 
spring is a better time tor application than witiier. 

Cockle Park . — Several experiments have been made here. 
In 1898 Somerville- found that spring manuring gave the best 
results for swedes and turnips, the yields per acre being : — 

Dung alone Dung and nrttttcuilH 
T c T c T c 

Wmtci application , . 17 13 J 22 I7i IS 16* 

Spiing application . . 20 17 23 16 22 131 

Advantage in favoui of spring application . 3 3^ 0 18J 3 17 { 

A similar result was obtained by Gilchrist in 1906-7.® 

^ Leeds L'arm Guide foi 1906, page 7, and for 1912, page 10 In the 
spiings of n*01-2-3-4 all the plots had leceivcd 1} cwt per acie of mtiate ol boda 
^ Agricultural Mejiet menu. “Five years’ woik at the Noithumboiland 
County Demonstration Fazm ” W, Someiville, 1902, page 19 

^ Cockle Ph. Bull No. 10 {Guide to CoeMe Pk for 1907) im. 61-55 
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Experiments made with swedes : — 

10 tons of dung applied in December, 1906, gave l!i\ tons, 
10 tons of the same dung clamped till June 7, 

1907 (the time of sowing) and then applied, 

gave 3 9 „ 

Advantage in favour of spring dressing . . 3^ „ 

10 tons of fresh dung applied on June 7 (which, 
however, would not necessarily be of the 
same composition as the above) ga\ e . . 18 „ 

The experiment was also repeated by Gilchrist at a centre 
in Durham with practically the same result. No details wore 
published. On the other hand a different result was obtained 
with mangolds by Somerville* in 1900 : — 

Winter application ... 28 17 

Spring apiDlication . . . . 26 1 7 

Advantage in favour ot winter application 2 0 

It would be interesting to repeat this experiment, and 
ascertain why the i*esult differs from that of the swedes. 

Glasgow Experiments} — Derry found in the west of 
Scotland that spring dressings on potatoes and turnips gave 50 
to 60 per cent, increases, while autumn dressings only gave 25 
per cent, increases over the control plots. 

Pot iloes Tuinipi 

Inert ast o\t»i iwimanmid plot Tm iso ovii unrannurod plots 

Weight Mohiyvaluo Weight Moots value 

piraeio purarie pa acre ptraoro 

T c Ja s T < & J 

Hpniog apphiMtioii i 2 9 0 2 157 0 2 2 8 6 141 

Autumn applK Hioii 2 1 t 12 0 126 .Ml 1 6 126 

In those cases where early applications do not 'give good 
results the further question aiises whether the manure is bettor 
left in the yard till it is actually wanted, or carted and made 
into a clamp. We know of only one experiment and this was 
made at Peepy, Northumberland,** Some of the manure was 
made into a heap in the field, and left during the winter. The 
rest was kept in the fold-yard till the time of sowing the swedes. 
The results came out practically the same : it was found that 
12 tons of the manure stored in the field was witliin the error 

1 » Five feais Work, dsc.,” page 26 

* oj Scotland Agne Coll, Hull, No 66, 1914. 

* {rmstfongJMIege Bulletin No. 10, 1914. 
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of the experiment just about as effective as 12 tons drawn 
straight from the fold-yard. The yields per acre were 


Maniue diawn straight from 
yard (Plot 20) 

Miinure stoied m heap in field 
(Plot 19) 


Swedes 


Suhseqneni ciops 


1910 

Barley, 1911 

Hav, 

mi 

0 Its 1919 

Tons 

Gnin 

bushels 

Straw, 

cwt 

Owi 

Gram, 

bushels 

Stiaw, 

cwt 

20} 

32i 

22 { 

27i 

68 i 

24 

18f 


23 


571 

21i 


The result must depend to a considerable extent on the 
amount of exposure in the fold-yard and in the field respeciivt^ly. 
Under otherwise equal conditions one would expect the 
moving of the manure involved in making the heap would 
be a disadvantage, because it sets in train the various 
decompositions as already pointed out (page 19)* On farms 
where a fair acreage is under roots the whole of the dung made 
during the winter and up to the end of May can be got out and 
used at once. But on dairy farms where most of tlie land is 
under grass, hay and grain crops, and only little under roots, 
it may not be possible to utilise all the dung, and some of it — 
up to one-half and even more — ^may have to be stored over the 
summer. 

The experiments on page 12 show how great a loss may be 
brought about in this way. During the summer the deconi- 
position processes are all at their maximum. They can be 
diminished by compacting thi» manure and keeping it under 
cover, but however well Ibis is done some Josst‘S always 
remain. One of the many advantages of a large area of lillag<‘ 
land as opposed to grass is that it allows oC full utilisation of 
all the farmyard manure produced. 

The general conclusion is that the making of a hea]) shottld 
be avoided if possible. Over most of England the manure can 
be put straight out on to the land in winter, and where later 
application is better the manure is probably best left in the 
yard till it is wanted. 

Against this, however, is the very important practical con- 
sideration that the horse labour has to be properly distributed 
so as to get in all the work comfortably, and it may be 
necessary to carry out manure before the laud is ready for it, 
or when the land is too soft to allow of distribution. There is 
then no option but to make a heap. In that case the heap 
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should be covered by a layer of earth, by straw thatched 
hurdles, or in any other way that the ingenuity of the man on 
the spot can devise. 

STORAaB OF Farmyard Manure— Dairy Manure. 

On dairy farms the manure cannot be left under the beasts, 
but has to be removed daily or every other day. What is to be 
done here ? The loss in making the heap is pretty con- 
siderable, because there is the daily moving effect. Maercker 
and Schiieidewind^ built daily heaps for 13G days (June 16 to 
October 29, 1896). Two heaps were made, one covered and 
one exposed. The loss of nitrogen was as follows ; — 

Manure left in deep box . 13*2 per cent. 

Moved daily to covered heap . 36*9 „ 

„ „ exposed heap . 37*4 „ 
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Fig. 7.— The worst- way ol keepinK farm m murw. It is thrown out ot a hole m 
the wall an^ eaciwsed io wind and rain. 

The loss entailed by moving the manure daily in warm weather 
is serious, and practically oountei'acted any beneficial effect 
that might have been anticipated from sheltering. 

We now turn to methods actually adopted in practice to see 
how far they tend to aggi’avate or reduce the loss. 

First, we take the method in use in some of the North 
Country dales in which the manure is thrown out from a hole 
in the wall, and left to lie in a heap until it can be removed. 
Fig. 7 shows an instance. It would be invidious to specify the 
particular dale, because this one is no worse than its neighbours. 
Of all ways of storing manure we have seen, this is the worst. 

‘ LuiUw'jahrittcher, 
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The heap is loose, expobod to heavy rainfall, no provision is 
made for catching any of the liquid — nothing, in short, is tioiie 
to conserve the manure. 

A much better method is in use in Ovfordsliire. 
Immediately adjoining the cowshed and the btables is a manure 
house into which the manure is thrown both from cows and 
from horses. Thus there is no exposure to rain, and the sole 
loss arises from the penetration of air. If a few store bullocks 
or pigs can be kept in the house even this loss would be reduced, 
because the heap would be made moie compact. 

The stone manure house of Oxfordshire is now too costly 
for general use, A much cheaper, but still very efficient 
substitute is adopted in Che&hire. The one used at the Holmes 



Flo, 8— A uselul type of dun^sk id foi d uiy TIoliucs (’h ipi I Ajfi u ultm il 
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Chapel Agricultural College ib shown in Ifig. 8, A spa<5i% 
sufficient, but not too large, is burroun<led by a wall about 1 ft. 
high, leaving a way in for the cart ; a roof of corrugated iron is 
then built on. The floor is cemented and slopes towards the 
back, where a tank is made to hold any liquid that drains 
away. Sides and back are fixed to protect against the prevailing 
wind. The cost of this is not great, and it is soon repai<l. This 
form of dungstead can be recommended for general use, and 
is already being adopted in ycotland. 

Again, however, the provision of shelter does not completely 
settle the matter. It is still necessary to keep the manure 
compact and moist. This can be done by running the cart over 
it, or by straightening out the heap and keeping some store 
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bullocks or pigs upon it. There is considerable scope for 
experiment for ingenious minded young agriculturists. 

Some farmers have objected to a roof on the grounds that 
the manure becomes too dry on the top, and therefore suffers 
loss. As already pointed out the remedy of allowing rain on 
to the heap is worse than the disease. In all cases special care 
must be taken of the liquid dmining away from the manure. 
In a good clungstead a tank is made to hold it, and a pump is 
erected to facilitate distribution. The liquid should not be 
pumped on to the manure (page 17) except just before spreading ; 
it must be applied separately to the land. The use of liquid 
manure is an old Flemish practice that came into this country 
in the eighteenth century. Recently H(3ndrick’ has published 
some experiments showing hat good results can be obtained 
by this method. His analyses of the litiuid show that it has 
the following composition : — 

1,000 gallons (4^ tons) contains : 

20^ lb. Nitrogen equivalent to 100 lb. Sulphate of Ammonia 

3 lb. Phosphoric Acid „ 25 lb. Superphosphate 

46 lb. Potash „ 3 cwt. I^init. 

It gave excellent results on grass land. 

In order to get over the admittedly troublesome problem 
of distribution, Dr. Charles Douglas of Auchlochaii fills his 
tanks with any absorbent material that can be got without too 
much cost or labour. Thus a wet solid is obtained, which can 
be spread from a dung cart. There still remains a surplus of 
unabsorbed liquid which can be put on the grass land. 

The liquid from the dungstead, however, is by no means 
the most important part of the liquid manure. It frequently 
does not contain the urine, for this iras not been absorbed in 
tile cowshed, but has simply run into the drains. In some 
cases the drain leads to a tank from which the liquid can be 
pumped (unless, as sometimes happens, the tank leaks), 
but even then the liquid is very dilute, because the tank also 
receives the wash water from the byres. On many farms, how- 
ever, no proper use is made of the liquid manure ; it simply 
runs down the drain, doing no good to anyone, and sometimes 
much harm. Indeed on one dairy farm one of us has seen a 
small sewage plant erect e< I to decompose it, while considerable 
annual expenditure was incurred in the purchase of stable 
manure from London I 

We consider the most efficient method of dealing with this 
is the Belgian method — the direct descendant of one of the old 
Flemish methods of fanning which so greatly attmeted the 
attention of agricultural writers in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
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and early nineteenth centuries. This has been <loscril>ed b^ 
Mr. H. Vendelnians in the pages of Gonntry Life (June 10, 
1916). The cowshed is built on a (lilleronl prino!])le from 
ours. The whole length of the part where (he cattle are to 
stand is excavated, and the soil is thrown on to the passagos 
before and behind the cattle, making a long pit 2\ ft. to 3ft. 
deep, and about 6 ft. wide, all down the length of the house. 
The bottom is made to slope towards one end, the floor is 
rammed carefully, and the whole is brick-lined and covered 
with cement, so as to make a watertight tank. A I’oof is then 
built level with the passage. This is made of re-inforcod con- 
crete, or of bricks strengthened with girders, and it slojies very 
slightly (one inch is sufficient) from front to back so as to allow 
a fall for the liquid. An iron grating, 6 in. by 6 in. is let in at 
the back so that the liquid readily diuins away. Thus the 
liquid manure tank underlies the whole cowshed, and it is 
provided with a sloping floor so that the liquid all collects at 
one end. Here a hole about 2 ft. square is made outside the 
house, and about four inches deeper than the tank. This is 
cemented to make it watertight, and then connected with a 
tank by means of a hole in the wall, so that the liquid always 
runs into it. A pump is fixed up here, capable of delivciing 
about 100 gallons per minute. It reaches the bottom of the 
outside hole so that it can completely remove all the li<pnd. it 
is also high enough to deliver straight into the liquid manure 
cart.^ 

The use of this tank ensures the saving of liquid manure, 
and when it is combined with a shed for the conservation of 
the other manure, the arrangement is about as good as is 
possible on our present knowledge. 

So far as we know no similar tank is in use in this country, 
though we hope to have one installed for exporinuudal 
p irposes. 

We now turn to the final problem. Do our ex])erijnonts 
suggest any better way of dealing with manure than lias been 
used hitherto ? We have seen that the present methods of 
storing manure are essentially wasteful; certain precautions 
may be taken in winter, spring and early summer to reduce 
the loss, but they are not wholly successful, and an* apt to 
break down in the s^mer. They serve sufficiently where 
bullocks are fattened in stalls or covered yards, b\it they arc 
not entirely effective for dairy purposes. For the present we 
recommend storing the liquid in a tank, and the manure in a 
covered dungshed, compacting the heap to reduce loss of 
moisture, hut not xvatm'tng it Our experiments intlicate a 

» Special types of pump have been desciibecl by Mr VciuieJmanH. 
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l)otter mothod, wliicli, however, is not yet within the realm of 
practical farming, hnt requires further study on a large scale. 

The laboratory experiments show that manure can be stored 
not only without loss, but with considerable gain because 
ammonia is produced. The conditions necessary are complete 
exclusion of air and a warm temperature. Is it possible to 
attain these on the farm? It is certain that no amount of 
compacting by carts or animals will give complete exclusion of 
air, and until this is done a rise of temperature only increases 
the loss as already shown. And if we cannot avoid loss while 
the manure is still under the beasts and constantly trodden by 
them, it is certain that we cannot avoid it in a heap where the 
compacting is much less and the exposure to air and weather 
much moie So far as we can see the only way of excluding 
air completely is to store the manure in an airtight pit or tank 
and arrange by fermentation or otherwise both for the exhaus- 
tion of the oxygen of the air and for the necessary rise in 
tempei’ature. This, of course, is only a general indication of 
what is nee<led. The details would require careful working 
out to ensure that the gain in the manure would counterbalance 
the cost of the tank. Bui the laboratory result is important 
because it shows that the storage of farmyard manure need not 
be, as at present, a cause of loss, bi^t might be a cause of gain. 

It is ditBcull to suggest any plan in agriculture that is 
entirely new. Manure pits are very old, dating back at least 
to Roman times. We have found an illustration of one in 
Halos’ Bndy of Agriculture that might almost have been 
devised for the purpose. To this day pits are used in some 
parts of Ireland, The fact that they have not become general 
shows tliat they an* not free from practical difficulties. The 
real objection, however, seems to have been their lack of 
tightness ; water and air leaked in, and speedily destroyed any 
advantage that might have been gained. Now that the real 
principlos have been discovered wo have a better chance of 
dealing with the proI)lem. 

OONCLTOIONB. 

1. — The exposure of manure to weather always leads to 
loss and never, so far as we can discover, to gain. In order to 
obtain the best results manure should be made in covered 
yards and a]>plied to the land directly it is hauled out. This 
can be done in winter in most parts of England, but it is best 
left till spring in the north and in Scotland. 

2. — ^Where a heap is necessitated by considerations of horse 
labour, <fco., it should bo compacted and sheltered. Straw 
thatched hurdles, or a layer of about six inches of earth, have 
answered where no better shelter was available. 
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3. — On ilairy Ciiriiib pi’ovibioii blioiild be made to collect the 
urine in the cow housoH. We conaider the Bel^^iiin tank the 
best method for tins purpobeJ The solid mamire and litter 
should be carried to a cove»*ed dun^btead and c<nupacted. A 
tank should be provided to take the drainings. 

4. — Compacting and bheltering only delay the decomposition 
processes and do not entirely stop them. They are edectivo in 
winter, spring, and early summer, but they are apt to break 
down in late summer when the outside lom])erature is high. 
Summer storage of manure ib very wasteful and may be a 
serious source of loss on farms where tho acreage under roots 
or potatoes is insufficient to absorb all the manure prodticed. 

5. — If, however, it were posbible to store the manure 
entirely out of contact with air a rise of temperature would 
be actually helpful and not harmful. Under these conditions 
there is not only no loss, but a positive gain in value of the 
manure. We hope to be able to make the necessary large 
scale trials in the near future. 

E. J. RtJSSBLIi, 

E. H. Richards* 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Ilaipenden 


WELSH BLACK CATTLE, 

One of the Welsh Triads speaks of the “ three chief cows of 
the Ible of Britain” as being Brecht the cow of Maelgwn 
Gwynedd ; TonUivyd^ belonging to the sons of OHfer 
Gosgorddfawr ; and the cow of Idawfrodedd Farfawg, 

With the possible exception of tho third, the m(‘aning of whoso 
name is obscure, the black cattle which are now specifically 
associated with the Priiici])ality have not inherited their colour 
at least from any of these. We have no information about 
these cows beyond what is gi\en in the Triad, but what is 
contained there, meagre though it be, is of conbi<lerablo interest, 
as in the case of two of the cows at least Llie uami^s by wliich 
they are called are indicative of their colours. Tho first, 
was apparently speckled, and the second, ToaUtvyd^ seems to 
have been dun. It is difficult even to suggest a meaniug for tho 
name of the third, Coniillo, and all tliat can be said is tliat tluj 
word in its present form would appear to refer to some feature 
relating to the horns rather than to the coat colour. 

References to cattle coloui*s are fi*equent iu early Welsh 
literature, and these, with other material from tho same som^ce, 
furnish valuable information not only as to the ancestry of 

^This is speaking vith regaid to the coineivation ol liquid maruno ; the 
sanitary aspect ot the Jielgiau method ib a matter lor JuitluT c<insi<lea‘atiou. 
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inodoru Welsh cattle, ])ut also concerning the wider subject of 
the t‘arly history of Britisli cattle in geiieial. It is evident from 
these allusions that tliere was in mediawal Wales a great 
diversity of colours in cattle, denoting, it may be conjectured, 
a variety of races, all of which have ])robably contributed in 
some degree to ilie making of modern British breeds. In 
addition to that already quoted, another of the Triads mentions 
the '•‘three chief oxen of the Isle of Britain.” One of these, 
like the cow Brech^ was ‘•‘speckled,” another was “brown,” and 
the third w«is “yellow,” We know from other sources, the 
Welsh Laws in particular, that white cattle with red ears were 
common, and were evidently highly prized. While there is 
evidence of the existence of black or dark-coloured cattle at an 
early period, the references in mediawal Welsh literature to 
black cattle as such are somewhat rare. Moreover, such early 
allusions as we have seem to indicate that the black cattle 
were considered an inferior variety, especially in comparison 
with the white cattle mentioned in the Welsh Laws. The 
manner in wlucli the colours are specified in the Triads also 
seems to point in the same direction. 

The Triads here quoted are by no means the oldest source 
in Welsh literature from which information as to cattle may be 
gleaned. Some of the matter contained in these particular 
Triads, however, is certainly of great antiquity and may indeed 
take us back far into prehistoric times. We find allusions to 
the “speckled ox” in the earliest of the ancient books of 
Wales, and it is evident from the manner in which the 
references are made that, like some of the allusions to certain 
heroes of a long ])ast age, they are the echoes, so to speak, of a 
very early tradition. The “yellow” and the “brown” oxen 
of tlio story of Kilhwch, a much older production than the 
Triads mentioned here, may, no doubt, lay claim to a like 
antiquity. It is beyond the scope of the present article to 
discuss theB(^ and other early references at length, but they are 
of undoubted interest in their bearing upon the early history of 
cattle in Wales. 

Both from early tradition and from positive later evidence, 
it is clear that the cattle of Wales were, until comparatively 
recent times, strikingly varied in character and appearance 
Amongst the dififereut races thou found in the Principality 
there must have been a small black or dark race which, though 
inferior in value, and found perhaps only in certain parts of 
the country, subsisted more or less alongside the white, the 
brown, an<l other more fashionable breeds, and has persisted, 
even to the exclusion of its once highly-favoured rivals. This 
black race was probably of tho same origin as the black cattle 
which wore common in other parts of the British Isles, 
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3. — On dairy farms provision should l)e made to collect Ihe 
urine in the cow houses. We consider the Belgian tank the 
best method for this pur])Ose.' The solid manure and litter 
should be carried to a covered dungstead and compacted. A 
tank should be provided to take the drainings. 

4. — Compacting and sheltering only delay the decomposition 
processes and do not entirely stop them. They are effective in 
winter, spring, and early summer, but they are apt to break 
down in late summer when the outside temperature is high. 
Summer storage of manure is very wasteful and may be a 
serious source of loss on farms whei*e the acreage under roots 
or potatoes is insufficient to absorb all the manure' produced. 

5. — If, however, it were possible to store tlie manure 
entirely out of contact with air a rise of temperature would 
be actually helpful and not harmful. Under these conditions 
there is not only no loss, but a positive gain in value of the 
manure. We hope to be able to make the necessary large 
scale trials in the near future. 

E. J. Russell, 

E. H. Richards. 

Rothamsted Ezperimenti\l Station, 

Harpenden. 


WELSH BLACK CATTLE. 

One of the Welsh Tidads speaks of the “ three chief cows of 
the Isle of Britain” as being Brech, the cow of Ma(dgwn 
Gwynedd ; TonUwyd^ belonging to the sons of Olifor 
Gosgorddfawr ; and Corniflo^ihe^ cow of Idawfrododd Parfawg. 
With the possible exce))tion of the third, Ihe lUi^aning of whoso 
name is obscure, the black caitle whicli are now specifically 
associated with the Principality have not inherited tlieir colour 
at least from any of these. We have no information about 
these cows beyond what is gi\en in Iho IViail, but what is 
contained there, meagi’e tliough it be, is of considerable interest, 
as in the case of two of the cows at least the names by which 
they are called are indicative of their colours. I^ho first, Brecht 
was apparently speckled, and the second, TouUivyd^ seems to 
have been dun. It is difficult ev(‘ii to suggest a meaning for t}i<» 
name of the third, Conifllo^ and all that can said is that tl )0 
word in its present form would appear to refer to some feature* 
relating to the horns rather than to the coat colour. 

References to cattle colours are fre<iuent in early W(*lsh 
literature, and these, with other material from the same source, 
furnish valuable information not only as io the aucesiry of 

^This is speaking with regaol io ihe <‘(jiiservati<»u ot liquid inaniuv ; ihe 
sanitary aspect oi the Belgian nietliod i& a uiatter for fuiiher coiisidoration. 
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inoderu Wtdsli caUlis bnfc alao concerning the wider subject of 
the (wly history of British cattle in general. It is evident from 
these allusions that tlu'ro was in meditoval Wales a £»reat 
diversity of colours in cattle, denoting, it may be conjectured, 
a variety of iiices, all of which have probably contributed in 
some degree to the making of modern British breeds. In 
addition to that alrea<ly quoted, another of the Triads mentions 
the “three chief oxen of the Isle of Britain.” One of these, 
like tlie cow Brech^ was “speckled,” another was “brown,” and 
the third was “yellow.” We know from other sources, the 
Welsh Laws in particular, that white cattle with red ears were 
common, and were evidently highly prized. While there is 
evidence of the existence of black or dark-coloured cattle at an 
early period, the references in mediawal Welsh literature to 
black cattle as buch are somewhat rare. Moreover, such early 
allusions as we have seem to indicate that the black cattle 
were considered an inferior variety, especially in comparison 
witli the while cattle mentioned in the Welsh Laws. The 
manner in which tlie colours are specified in the Triads also 
seems to point in the same direction. 

The Triads here quoted are by no means the oldest source 
in Welsh literature from which information as to cattle may be 
gleaned. Home of the matter contained in these particular 
Triads, however, is certainly of great antiquity and may indeed 
take us b«nck far into prehistoric times. We find allusions to 
the “ speckled ox ” in the earliest of the ancient books of 
Wales, and it is evident from the manner in which the 
references are made that, like some of the allusions to certain 
heroes of a long ])ast age, they are the echoes, so to speak, of a 
very early tradition. The “ yellow ” and the “ brown ” oxen 
of the story of Kilhwoh, a much older production than the 
Triads montioued here, tuay, no doubt, lay claim to a like 
antiquity. It is beyond the scope of the present article to 
discuss these and other early references at length, but they are 
of uudou])ted iiitorest in their beainng upon the early history of 
cattle ill Wales. 

Both from early tra<litioii and from positive later evidence, 
it is cleaj* that the cuttlo of Wales were, until comparatively 
recent times, strikingly varied in character and appearance 
Amongst the different races then found in the Principality 
there must have been a small black or dark race which, though 
inferior in value, and found perhaps only in cei'tain parts of 
the country, subsisted more or less alongside the white, the 
brown, and other more fashionable breeds, and has persisted, 
even to the exclusion of its once highly-favoured rivals. This 
black race was probably of the same origin as the black cattle 
which wore common in other parts of the British Isles, 
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including large portions of England. Modem Welsh lUack 
cattle, while not exclusively descended from this early dark 
stock, may be regarded as having inherited from them some of 
the features which distinguish them to-day, in particular, 
perhaps, those remarkable qualities of hardiness and adapta- 
bility to which in a great measure may be attributed the 
survival of the race. As to the antiquity of their lineage there 
can be no doubt. The only question is the degree to which 
they are indebted to other early races for some of their 
qualities, and how far in the course of centmies they were 
influenced by these. To measure the extent of this influence 
is difficult, but, while Welsh Black cattle still retain some of 
the features that distinguished their black or dark ancestors of 
early times, other characteristic features of the modern breed 
are almost certainly due to an admixture of blood derived from 
the white, the brown, the dun, and the “speckled” cattle which 
were considered worthy of specffic mention in early Welsh 
literaxure, and which in fact are not yet wholly extinct. 

The diversity of colour and type which was so marked in 
early times remained a feature of the native cattle of Wales 
down to the end of the eighteenth century and later. The 
observation of William Marshall that “ every province of the 
Principality seems to send out a separate breed ” has often been 
quoted, and the variations which it indicates is amply con- 
firmed by other writers of Marshall’s time. There is, indeed, 
among unimproved Welsh cattle, even at the present day, a 
considerable variation in colour, which is not due to recent 
crossing with English or other breeds. Red cattle are not 
uncommon, brindle and dun are to be found, and black cattle 
with a white dorsal stripe are numerous in parts of North 
Wales. The persistence of this last marking, and its definite 
character, seem to suggest a long line of descent, and some liave 
even stoutly maintained that these pictures<iuo cattle with the 
dorsal stripe, and not the pure black, are the true representative's 
of the ancient native cattle of Wales. U is proba])Jy as true 
that they represent one of the early native breeds as that ilie 
modern Welsh Black cattle represent another. In any case, 
from the eighteenth century onwards, black has been the 
dominant colour of Welsh cattle, and it has now long been the 
distinctive mark of the recognised Welsh breed, and a feature 
that is emphasised in the breed’s official title. 

Eighteenth and early nineteenth century writers on Welsh 
cattle speak of three main native breeds — the Glamorgan, the 
Pembroke, and the Anglesey. The cattle of other parts of the 
Piincipality were regarded as much inferior to these, and were 
described as largely nondescript. The Glamorgan cattle had a 
white dorsal stripe, with a considerable amount of white under 
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the body, and not infrequently white faces, and were otherwise 
usually dark brown in colour. They were, indeed, sometimes 
known as “ Glamorgan browns,” and were once held in high 
repute. We are informed that King George III. regarded the 
breed with especial favour, and that his agents regularly visited 
the county to select the best cattle that could be found to keep 
up his Majesty’s herd at Windsor. But even the exalted 
patronage of Royalty did not enable these interesting and 
evidently valuable cattle to survive the invasion of their 
country by more modern breeds. They deserve mention here 
not merely on account of the many merits which they 
possessed, but because they must be acknowledged as having 
contributed, probably through the Pembrokes, some of the 
elements that have gone to the making of the modern Welsh 
Blacks. It is noteworthy also that, while they no longer exist 
as a breed, the cattle with the doi‘Bal stripe, which as indicated 
are still commonly found in parts of Wales, bear in their 
markings a certain resemblance, and are probably allied, to the 
old breed that was once the pride of the men of Glamorgan. 

The Pembroke cattle were generally black but some of 
thorn had the white dorsal stripe, with some white on the tail 
and under the body. A few apparently had white or speckled 
faces, indicating their relationship to the Glamorgan breed. 
They were found not only in the county from which they took 
their name, but also in the adjoining counties of Carmarthen 
and Cardigan. The Pembrokes had a high reputation in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, both as milkers 
and feeders, tliough it appears that they were not considered 
equal to the Glainorgaus for rapid feeding. Their meat was 
regarded as equal to that of Hcotch cattle, and the impartial 
Youatt says that some ejncures even preferred it.” 

The Anglesey cattle were the best of the native cattle of 
North Wales, They were black, with not infrequently, how- 
ever, a little white under the body. Most of the early writers 
agree that the Anglesey cattle were as a rule somewhat smaller 
than the Pembrokes, but describe them as being wonderfully 
hardy and excellent graxers, much in demand in the English 
Midlands and elsewhere. The black cattle of Lleyn, in 
Carnarvonshire, were of the same type but apparently less 
weighty. 

The present Welsh Black breed had for its immediate 
ancestors the Pembroke and Anglesey cattle described above, 
the former unquestionably being related to the old breed of 
Glamorgan. A century ago or less there was, as has been 
shown, a good deal of white in Welsh cattle, especially the 
southern breed* But with the efforts at improvement which 
began then, or soon after, there was shown a general preference 
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for unbroken black, and the white, like the roil, iiaa now been 
practically eliminated in well-bred herds, althoui^li a little 
white on the udder is not a dis<iualification for show purposes. 
The first organised efforts to improve the bveeil were made 
about fifty years ago, A few progressive breeders, un]>rossod 
by the results of systematic methods of breeding and selection 
in other breeds of live stock, endeavoured to foim a society for 
the purpose of starting and publishing a Herd Book for the 
Welsh breed. But they proved to he too much in ailvance of 
their generation, and the response to their «ippeal was, at the 
time, disappointing. The effort, however, was renewed a few 
years later with better results, for a Herd Book for Welsh 
Black cattle was successfully instituted, the first volume 
appearing in 1874. The originators of this movement were 
largely from Pembrokeshire and the adjoining districts, 
although a number of northern breeders also gave it theii* 
support. After some yeai'S, however, a disugreeniont between 
the representatives of the North and the South lod to the 
establishment of a separate Herd Book foi* the black cattle of 
North Wales, After this, for a period of twenty-one years, the 
breeders of North and South Wales maintained their respective 
organisations and published separate Herd Books, While 
probably of the same origin, and certainly of the same general 
character, there can be no doubt that the type of oattl(‘ favoured 
by the breeders of North Wales was somewhat dift’erent from 
that which was the ideal of their southern countrymen. 
Eventually, however, after many conferences, the two Herd 
Books were amalgamated, and it was decided that the two types 
should no longer be regarded sis olBcially distinct breeds. The 
first volume of the united Herd Book was ))uh!isliod under the 
auspices of the reorganised Welsh Black (^attle Hiyciety in I he 
autumn of 35)05. It is with the mi^rils of the breed as al 
present recognised by the Welsh Black Cattle Kocioly, and with 
its present position, that the remainder of this article is mainly 
concerned. 

Welsh Black cattle are a general pinposi* breed, wliich 
naturally combines beef- and milk-pvo<luehig qualities in a 
degi'ee that is scarcely excelled by any British breed. To 
English graziers Welsh Runts have been known for geni^rations 
as useful oiit-liers, hardy and active, which, wlion thi» summer 
grass comes, have an astonishing capacity for i>roclucing heavy 
carcasses of a quality that will rank with the choicest. At 
home, where, as a rule, the steers have fewer opportunities of 
displaying their merits in this respect, the cows are known and 
appreciated as good and profitable milkers, which aro frequently 
in^ request for herds kept exclusively for dairying. (Henoral 
utility, thriftiness, and a hardy constitution are ipialitles that 
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must always commend a breed of cattle. They are qualities, 
however, tliai frequently carry with them certain charactei*istics 
whicli the modern cattle owner regards as defects. Great 
hardiness, which enables a lot of yearlings to thrive on the 
scanty fare provided by a poor hill fai*m, or a lot of steers to 
withstand in the open field the rigours of a hard winter, does 
not, as a rule, go hand-in-hand with rapid growth and early 
maturity, and is not the quality that the breeder or feeder who 
aims at (piick returns specially looks for. Similarly the dairy- 
man, whoso object is exclusively the production of milk, will not 
give preference to a cow that is said to make up for a moderate 
milk yield by a certain aptitude to fatten when her period of 
lactation is at an end. The specialist, therefore, may neither 
value duality nor oven hardiness, as such, however desirable 
these may be under given oircumsiances. It must be recognised 
that Welsh lilack cattle, if we look at the ordinary commercial 
stock of the country, have the defects of their qualities, and 
tliat, in general, (hey are a class of cattle which have supreme 
merits for a particular system of breeding and rearing, but 
which may not so well meet the requirements of those to whom 
conditions of soil, climate and marketing, render a diifereut 
system more profitable. They are as a breed slower than some 
others in arriving at matunty, but this, after all, is not so 
serious a drawback, having regard to the nature of the 
established trade in Welsh Black cattle, as many might think. 
It may bo said of them at least that there are scarcely any 
cattle that more handsomely make up at three years old for 
tin* eomj)arative slowness of their yearling growth. Moreover, 
rapid growth and early maturity, while to some extent no 
doubt I'acial cliaracteiu are largely determined by the method 
of breeding ami foediiig. TImler a system of management 
favourable to rai)i<l (level opinent, where they are given a fair 
chance of showing their capabilities, Welsh Black cattle have 
amply ])roved at thc‘ great fat stock shows and elsewhere that, 
oven on the ground of early maturity, many of them compare 
not unfavourably with recognised oarly maturing breeds. 
St(‘ers at three years old or slightly under, as in the older steer 
class at the fat stock shows, will attain to a live weight of from 
14 to 16 cwt. and over, and show an average daily live weight 
gain of from 1*5 to 1*7 lb. At the 1916 Smithfield Show, the 
average weight of the exhibits in this class was 15 cwt. 33 lb., 
and the average daily live weight increase 1*62 lb. 

The selected and indulgently treated exhibits at the 
Birmingham and Smithfield Shows, while they demonstrate 
th(‘ remarkable possibilities of Welsh Blank cattle as a breed, 
are of course much superior to the general average of the 
ordinary Welsh Black stock of the country. At a fair or mart 
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a buyer would certainly o])Hervo much inociucality in many of 
the lots of Welsh Black cattle oflered for sale. He woxild note 
that in many cases a large proportion of the animals in a lot 
were hard-skinned, high-rumped, fiat-ribbed, or light in the 
thigh. Judged from the feeder’s standpoint, these are the 
common defects of the Welsh Black cattle. They are, in fact, 
the common defects of many breeds and are only to be 
remedied by the application of those methods of improvement 
by which the breeder has effected so much in other breeds. 
Much improvement, indeed, has been made in Welsh Black 
cattle during recent years. The exhi])its at the vai*ious shows, 
both of breeding and fat stock, are markedly superior to wJiat 
was common twenty years ago. There is greater individual 
merit, as well as more uniformity, and there is also an in- 
creasing number of exhibitors. It is true that the classes in 
the great English shows which make provision for the Welsh 
breed are frequently small, but at some Welsh shows, and 
notably the Welsh National, where the best exhibition of 
Welsh Black cattle has been seen in recent years, the classes 
are frequently very large. It is gratifying to find also that 
among the successful exhibitors of Welsh cattle, both in and 
out of Wales, are many comparatively small tenant farmers. 

At the fat stock shows, the aged steer classes perhaps best 
demonstrate the outstanding merits of the Welsh Blacks as 
butchers’ cattle. It has already been indicated that it is as 
butchers’ cattle that the breed has mainly made its reputation 
outside Wales. For this purpose they have made a definite and 
an important place for themselves in the English market, of 
which no rivals have so far succeeded in depriving them. The 
retention of its position in this particular market is of supreme 
importance to the breed, and Welsh breeders, having no appre- 
ciable colonial or foreign outlet, are well aware of this. Welsh 
Black cattle are inherently as useful a dual purpose breed 
probably as any we possess in the British Isles, but tiiere is 
always a tendency in breeding to give a i>articular diiH‘(*tioii to 
the process of improvement with a view to me(*<ing the 
requirements of a particular trade, with thc^ result that the 
improved breeds have, genemlly speaking, ])ecome more or less 
highly specialised. A certain degree of specialiBaii(m there must 
probably always be in Welsh Blach cattle if they are to supply 
the same market as they have hitherto done. The tendency at 
present with most breedei-s is certainly, in the main, to breed 
for beef. That the Welsh breed responds in this respect to 
skilful treatment on the part of the breeder, and can, when so 
treated, bold its own against other breeds in open competition 
is amply proved by the records of Welsh exhibits at Smithfield, 
both as regards daily live weight increase and quality of 
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carcass. The ordinary farmer’s stock, although in many cases 
it lacks the uniformity, the symmetry and the quality, which 
are essential possessions for a bree(l under modern market 
conditions, is also improving, and the rate of improvement was 
perhaps never as great as it is at present. 

While the Welsh steer by its merits as a butchers’ beast is 
mainly responsible for the reputation of the Welsh Black 
breed, the Welsh cow has nevertheless some claim to recogni- 
tion as a milker. Where systematic records have been kept 
they have shown that, both as regards daily yield and butter- 
fat content, Welsh Black cows possess great merits. Welsh 
cattle, indeed, had they been developed on these lines, might 
have foun<l a recognised place among the “ milking ” breeds of 
this country. Individual cows have been known to give 800 
gallons, and on rare occasions even 1,000 gallons in a year. 
Such yields, however, are uncommon, and give no indication 
as to the general average yield of the breed. Nevertheless, the 
position occupied by Welsh Blacks in the rural economy of the 
Principality is in no small degree due to their milking 
qualities, although dairying has not been at any time the 
exclusive purpose to which the breed has been put in its native 
country. A characteristic feature of Welsh farming, howev(T, 
has always been the combination of calf-rearing with butter- 
making. It is only with a breed that produces under ordinary 
conditions at least a fair amount of milk that such a system is 
possible. It was commonly affirmed at one time that the 
Pembroke cattle were bettor milkers than those of North 
Wales. This opinion was based kirgtdy on the porformanco of 
individual cows, or at best particular herds, and in the absence 
of actual records there is but little evidence in support of the 
claim. The same is in a measure true as to the supposed 
superior feeding <iualities of Ihe northc^rn variety, but it is 
undeniable that when they wore regarded as separate breeds a 
well-fed North Wales steer showed, in general, more of tlie 
recognised features of a typical butchers’ boast than did his 
relative of the South. Any distinctive features, however, that 
may originally have separated the Black cattle of South Wales 
from those of the North are now being obliterated as a natural 
i*esult of the amalgamation of 1904. Certain characteristic 
differences in appearance may still often be observed. The 
South Wales cattle are frequently longer in the body than the 
North Wales type, which are thicker and on the whole more 
symmetrical and compact. They both have fairly long horns, 
which are in general wider and less graceful in typical 
specimens from the South than in those from the North. 

While individual breeders have fox* a long time shown in their 
own herds what could bo done in the way of improving Welsh 
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Black cattle, their example and th(» I’ehiilts wliieli lIuMi* enter- 
prise and methods produced, have now, as alread> imlicalt^d, 
begun to tell upon the breed more f^eiu^mlly. There has r(‘(*t‘ntly 
been a marked inereaso in the iiumb(*r of those who own and 
breed registered stock. The awakened interest <lispla>ed hy 
Welsh breeders during the past two oj* tlirc^e years has Ix'en 
remarkable, and the period may be looked \i]>on as in many 
ways the most important in the history of Welsh Black oatth' 
as a breed. While the work of the pioneer improvers, and the 
efforts of the Welsh Black Cattle Hociety, wer(‘ undoubtedly 
already exerting an hitiueiice on the l)re(‘<l in Iho (h'sired 
direction, the present activity of Welsh catth^ hrotMlers is in 
a large measure due to the establishment by the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries of the Live Stock Improvenumt Scheme, 
financed as it is, out of the Development Fund. In no part of 
the country has that Sch(une been more readily taken up than 
in Wales, and there are few idaces where a bettm* concrete 
example could be furnished of the effects of such a scheme on 
an entire breed, even in the short time it has been in operation, 
than in the case of Welsh Black cattle. It is not to be assumed, 
of course, that the beneficial effects of tho Live Stock Scheme 
in Wales have been confined to Welsh Blacks, for there are 
other breeds in Wales, and the bulk of the cattle of the Princi- 
pality are, in fact, not of the Black breed. Out of 180 grants 
available for bulls under the Scheme in Wales, 3(5 an' at present 
awarded in respect of Welsh Black bulls, and tlieso are located 
as follows : — Anglesey, 10 ; Carnarvonshire, 9 ; Denbighshire, 3 ; 
Merionethshire, 8 ; and Pem])rokeshire, 6. It will be seen that 
three-fonrths of the bulls are located in the counties of iVngle- 
soy, Carnarvon, and Merionetli, and this iiidioales generally 
where Welsh Black cattle are mainly to he found. Ibu’O llioy 
have maintained their posiiuui, and are, jxu’h.ips, now inon* 
firmly established than they have evi‘r binui. In tho southorn 
counties, however, they have certainly lost much ground in tho 
past twenty years, although there' are still many \Velsh Blacks 
bred in Pembrokeshire, as may bo luBuTed from the ntimlxu’ 
of Scheme bulls in that county. There ai*e also some in 
Carmarthenshire, and a few herds of great merit in North 
Cardiganshire. 

The systematic use of superior bulls, and the improvement 
that is already beginning to appear in consequence of that, will 
lead also, no doubt, to improved methods of rearing and general 
management. The practice in regard to methods of roaring 
might in many places be greatly improved. In general, where 
the common system of butter-maldng combined witlicalf-reaiing 
is caiTied on, the calves are frequently put on a somewhat liar<l 
fare from the outset. It is naturally the object to save the 
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whole milk or the cream for churning, and the calves are, 
therefore, put on separated milk, oatmeal gruel, and buttermilk, 
with or without added cream substitutes, such as linseed or 
prepared calf meal, as early as possible. The calves are usually 
dropped from January to March, and, after a varying length of 
time on whole milk, are fed as indicated above, with hay, when 
they are old enough to eat, and sometimes a few crushed oats in 
addition for about three or four montiis. They are turned out 
on gi'ass about June, anti sometimes are given separated milk or 
gruel and buttermilk for a time after going out to grass. Oat- 
meal gruel is a very common calf-food, anti to its use must be 
attributed the fact that so many Welsh calves are reared with 
at least a great measure of success, with extremely little, very 
often, in the way of the recognised ct>ncentratetl call foods being 
employed at all. For their lirst winter, the calves are housed 
frequently under vei'y unsatisfactory conditions in regard to 
accommodation, and in oases wher<‘ there is but little laud under 
tillage, are fed on hay, with or without some small allowance of 
crushed oats or meal. After another summer’s grazing, or 
before in some cases, they generally leave the farms where they 
have been^bred, being sold as yearlings to be kept on for another 
year as stores. It is usually at this age, namely, from two to 
two and a half years old, that Welsh steers go in such large 
numbers to the grazing districts of the English Midlands and 
elsewhere. 

The method of rearing that has been described may be 
regarded as typical of the' lull farms, where the winter keep for 
stock is often limited in quantity, and at best does not furnish 
a very rich diet. There could be no stronger testimony to the 
merits of Welsh Black cattle than that they should do so well 
at maturity when the conditions under which they are reared 
are often so unfavourable. Whatever may be said of them in 
comparison with other breeds, it may certainly be claimed for 
Welsh Blacks that, having rcganl to the manner in which so 
many of tbein are treated (luring the early stages of their growth, 
there are scarcely any cattle that grow into money as they do, 
although it is admitted that they take their time to do it. On 
the bettor farms, the method of rearing is different, and the diet 
is both richer and more varied than on the hill farms. Liberal 
treatment shows itself, of course, in more rapid growth, and 
generally in the more thriving condition of the yomag stock. 
The hill farmer, though he may be well aware of the lesson 
which this teaches, is often at a disadvantage when he tries to 
put it into practice in his own case. Liberal hand feeding in 
reai'ing means in many cases the continued use of some con- 
centrated food after the calves go out to grass, unless they are 
to go back in condition. It is one of the ways in which many 
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of those who breed Welsh cattle are hundicappod, that it is often 
difficult, owing to the inferior chai'acter of the pasture, to Iceop 
young cattle from losino their calf flesh. Nevcs'thelcss, in spite 
of the difficulties, this is one of the directions in which, by the 
adoption of better methods, much loss could be avoided, and 
the general improvement of the breed could at the same time 
be accelerated. 

The present position of Welsh Black cattle as a breed, while 
there is much yet to be done before it has reached a state of 
even relative perfection, is in many ways a satisfactory one, and 
the outlook is distinctly encouraging. The represontatives of 
the breed exhibited outside Wales have, in recent .>ears, been 
the subject of increasingly favourable comment, and the interest 
in the breed at home is probably greater than it has been at any 
time. It is significant that the last volume of the Welsh Cattle 
Herd Book, published in 1916, contains a larger nunilier of 
entries than any previous one. These consist of 275 bulls and 
648 cows, excluding the registered progeny. The Welsh Black 
Oattle Society, whose Secretaries are Messrs. James Thomas & 
Son, Haverfordwest, is an active and flourisliing body, and 
has now a membership of 136. The present prosperity of 
the Society and of the Welsh Black breed is in no small 
measure due to the comparative!}^ small band of breeders, 
landowners and tenant farmers, who persevered in their 
efforts to improve the breed and to bring its merits to the 
notice of a larger public, at a time when the geiuTal interest 
in the breed was much less than it is now, and long ])ef()re 
any State-aided measures for its improvement had been 
formulated or even thought of. With combined action on 
the part of many breeders, whicli lias now become p(>sflible, 
and a wise discriiuination in the helocliou of the breeding 
stock, there is every rojison to believe in an important futuri^ 
fertile breed. Its ultimate destiny is a inatiin* which, aft<‘r 
all, is mainly in the hamls of tlu* brc*ed(‘rH thomsidves, 
while State assistance in tho form of money grants, and 
organisation in the form of societies and clubs furnish valuabU* 
means to an end, it is to the exercise of judgunmt ami skill on 
the part of the breeders individually ami collecLively that we 
must look for that future type of Welsh Black which, by (‘oin- 
bining the character of the old race witli perfected economic 
features, will secure recognition as one of tlie most valuable 
assets of this country. 


Office of the Agricultural Commibbionei 
for Wales, Abeiystw yth. 


0. Bryner Jones. 
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PALM KERNEL CAKE AND MEAL. 

INTBODUCTTON. 

In the year 1865 an article by Dr. Augustus Voelcker was 
published in this J onrnal (^), in which he drew attention to a then 
‘‘ comparatively speaking, new feeding material,” palm kernel 
meal, which was being produced by Messrs. A. W. Smith & Oo., 
of Liverpool, and which he cordially recommended to the 
notice of fanners. This article recorded favourable experience 
in the use of the meal at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Oil encester, after the removal of certain initial prejudices which 
then — and, it is to be feared, still — beset the introduction of a 
new feeding stuff. It was recorded further that the meal 
had gradually found its way amongst farmers, and “all who 
have given it a fair trial speak in the highest terms of its fat 
and milk producing properties.” In view of subsequent 
developments it is of interest to note that about the same time 
references to this feeding-stuff began to appear in German 
agricultural literature, with the common lament that the palm 
kernel cake made in Hamliurg was being exported to England 
because no sale could ])e obtained for it in Germany. 

This promising start of the new feeding-stuff in this 
country was unfortunately not maintained, the decline being 
partly due to the steady reduction in the oil content of the 
cake with improvement in the process of extraction of the 
oil, and parti} also to the steady diversion of the kernels to 
llain])ui’g, causing supplies in this country to become more aiid 
more irregular. For three or four decades prior to the outbreak 
of the pr<»bent wai* comparatively little palm kernel cake (or 
meal) was purchtised as such by the British farmer, although 
conHi<ierable quantities of it have been incorporated from time 
to time in various proprietary compound feeding cakes and 
meals. During the same period, however, the popularity of the 
cake in (rennany, Holland and Bcamlinavia has steadily 
increased until at present it enjoys there a reputation as food 
for dairy slock which is surpassed probably by no other 
oil-cake. 

With the outbreak of war attention has now been very 
forcibly directed to this divergent experience, not only on 
account of the desiral)ility of increasing the supplies of feeding 
stuffs for our home agricultui’e, but in view of the great 
Imperial interests involved in the diversion of the trade in palm 
kernels to this country. 

Note.— T he figures in brackets refer to the summary of literature at the 
end of the article (pp. 61 and 62). 
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What these interobts are may be brielly Huinmarised by an 
extract from the Report (“) ihSued in »l niie, 1 1) 1 6, of i he Ooiumitiee 
appointed by the CoJonial Ollice ‘‘ to coiisi<ler tJie present con- 
dition and tlie prospects of the West African trade in palm 
kernels and other edible and oil-producing nuts and seeds.” 
The following data as to the exports in 191:J of palm kernels 
and derived products from West Africa are extracted from 
Table I. of that Report : — 


Values in thousands of pounds sterling. 



To 0,11 
Countries 

To United 
Kinffdoni 

To 

Geiin iny 

To other 
Count n(*H 


1 1,000 

61,000 

6i;oi)o 

1,000 

Palm kernels . 

4,199 

681 

3,3U 

201 

Palm kernel oil 

129 

129 

— 

— 

Palm kernel cake 

31 

— 

31 

— 

Palm oil . 

1,977 

1,614 

242 

91 

Total of above 

6,336 

2,451 

3,587 

295 


“The trade in palm kernels amounted in 1913 to over 
5,000,000/., or one-half of the total exports from West 
Africa. Of this great total over 4,250,000/., or four-fifths of 
the whole, came from British Possessions. Yet three-quarters 
of it went to Germany to bo milled.” It is also of interest to 
note that whilst the relatively small quantity of palm kernel oil 
extracted on the spot came to this country, the residual cake 
went to Germany. The absorptive capacity of British industry 
for oils is evidenced by the high ])roi)ortion taktui of tlu^ palm 
oil, which, however, although <lerived fromthesamo^Kilin fruit, 
must not be confus(Ml with the more valiiabh* palm kernel 
oil. Moreover, consideralde (piantities of the palm kernel oil 
extracted in German mills have bt*en imporl(‘d into this 
country. 

The report n^ferred to above affords gratifying<*vidoncethat 
much has already been done in the ])ast two years in the 
direction of developing this important industry in this 
country. As a result of their investigations the Committee have 
satisfied themselves that ample capacity can ])e provided in 
the United Kingdom for crushing tlie whole of the kernel 
crop as efficiently as in German mills. As regards tho pro- 
ducts there seems little reason to doubt that tho oil caji be 
satisfactorily disposed of, but there mast b(‘ a similar certainty 
of disposal of the cake if the iuduslry is to compete successfully 
with the powerful Qeimaan industry after the war. 
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It would appear, therefore, that success largely hinges upon 
the creation of a large and steady demand for palm kernel cake 
in this country, and it iSi obviously the bounden duty of the 
British farmer to give at least a fair and thorough trial without 
delay to this important feeding-stuff. Self-interest alone should 
be sufficient to persuade him to this course, since the benefits 
to agriculture of an increased range of choice and increased 
supplies of feeding-stuff s are too obvious to require exposition. 
With a view to stimulating and facilitating such an extension of 
the use of palm kernel cake and meal a summary is given in 
the following pages of the information at present available witlx 
regard to the composition and general nutritive propei’ties 
of these feeding-stuffs. 

Ortoin and Nature op Palm Kernels. 

The palm kernels of commerce are derived exclusively fj*om 
the xVfrican oil-palm {Elteis gnineensis) which grows in 
immense numbers over a vast tract of West and Central Africa 
for a distance of about 10^ on each side of the Equator. It is 
particularly in the coastal region that dense forests of the tree 
are found. 

This palm produces annually four, or occasionally even five 
crops of fruit. The individual fruit-heads consist of a large 
conical-shaped cluster, in appearance not unlike a giant straw- 
berry, each fruit-head carrying attached to its core some 600 to 
800 individual fruits. The total weight of the cluster may 
range from 401b, to 110 lb., the frixits forming 1611). to 22 lb. 
of this total. In size and in general structxire the fruits 
resemble plums, having at their core a kernel enclosed in a 
hard shell, which is surrounded by a pulpy layer (pericarp) 
enclosed by an outer skin. 

The pixlp or pericarp of the fruit is rich in oil which is 
extracted by the natives using very crtule processes, and 
furnishes the palm oil of commerce. xVccording to analyses 
made at the Imperial Institute the percentage of palm-oil in the 
fruits may range roughly from 16 to 40 per cent., but the ])ro- 
portion recovered by the natives is commonly little more than 
10 per cent. 

After the removal of the palm-oil the shell-covered kernels 
are separated from the pulp, and the kernels freed from the 
shells by cracking with stones or by means of machinery 
specially devised for the purpose. Upon the care with which 
this cracking is done depends much of the value of the palm 
kernels as received at the mill, and incidentally of the palm 
kernel cake or meal subsequently prepared therefrom. At one 
time considerable proportions of shell were found in imported 
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kernels, but in recent yoiu> there seemb to liavo been marktMl 
improvement in this respect. 

The kernels thus obtained have usually a dark brown or 
almost black outer skin, are roughly spherical in shape and 
resemble marbles in average size. They contain usually <S to 
10 per cent, of albuminoids, and 45 to 55 per cent, of oil. The 
latter was originally used entirely for soap-making, but in recent 
years it has been used more and more extensively in a refined 
condition for the manufacture of margarine. In general 
appearance and in chemical character it closely resembles coco- 
nut oil. Like the latter it is distinguished from most vegetable 
oils by its relatively high content of glycerides of fatly acids of 
low molecular weight (lauric, capric, caprylic and caproic acids). 
This being also one of the features of the composition of 
butter-fat it is of interest to note that special claims as butler- 
producing foods are made for palm kernel and coconut products. 
These claims will be further discussed later. 

Manufacture of Palm Kernel Cake and Meal. 

The extraction of the oil from palm kernels is oflVeted at the 
present day by two different processes, the one giving risi^ to 
palm kernel cake and the other to palm kernel meal. 

The former process is the older and more whlely used, and 
may be referred to as the pressure process, since the oil is 
extracted by placing the finely ground kernels in thick layers 
separated by perforated metal plates in very powerful hydraulic 
presses. The greater part of the oil is thereby squeezed out, 
and the residual material left behind as compact “ cakes.” Since 
palm kernel oil is semi-solid at ordinary atmospheric tempera- 
tures it is necessary that the ground kernels before pressing 
should be raised to a comparatively high temperature to 

200® P.), and that the whole process should be carried out in a 
warm atmosphere. 

In the alternative and newer process, the extraction process, 
the removal of the oil from the palm kernels is eirect<‘d b> 
means of a volatile solvent such as naplitha (gasoline or light 
petroleum), carbon bisuljAide, or trichlor-ethyleno. In order 
to secure efficient extraction it is essential that the kernels bo 
finely ground or rolled. After thorough treatment with the 
boiling solvent, the solution containing the oil is drawn off, and 
the residua] meal heated to remove every trace of the solveni. 
Meal obtained in this way is sold under the name of Extracted 
Palm Kernel Meal, and should not be confused with Palm 
Kernel Cake Meal, which is simply ground cako. 

The extraction process commonly removes a greater pro- 
portion of oil from the kernels than the pressure process, and 
consequently the extracted meal is generally poorer in oil than 
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the cake. It is further possible that the more searching efTect 
of (ho solvent may remove from the kernels along with the oil 
other ingredients present in minor proportions, but possibly not 
of minor importance as regards the nutritive value of the 
residue. No evidence has yet been adduced, however, of any 
such removal of important ingredients other than oil, and it is 
reasonable at present to assume that the difference in oil content 
is the only important difference in composition between the 
cake and the extracted meal. 

Composition and General Character istics op Palm 
Kernel Cake and Extracted Palm Kernel Meal. 

Both cake and meal are usually light grey m colour, with a 
characteristic mottled appearance owing to the presence of dark 
particles consisting of fiagments of the outer skin of the kernels, 
together with any shell with which the kernels may have been 
contaminated. As a rule when freshly made they are practically 
tasteless, and have no smell or at most only a faint fruity 
aroma. On keeping they soon develop a nutty odour, owing 
to partial decomposition of the oil, and after a considerable time 
this ac<iuires a rancid character. Owing to the high tempera- 
tures used in thoir preparation the fi*esh cakes xisually feel hard 
and dry, but on exposure to damp air they quickly absorb 
moisture, become mucJi softer and tend to cnimble. In the 
mouth both cake and meal have a harsh gritty feel, which does 
not disappear after prolonged mastication. On stirring up with 
water they do not swell in the way that coconut cake and meal 
do, but remain gritty,” and soon accumulate as a layer at the 
))<)ttom. If kt»pt for some time in contact with hot water they 
are said to develo]) an unattractive smell and flavour, but the 
writer has never observed any such change. 

In appoavance the <*akc and extracted meal differ but little, 
save that the latter is usually more iluIVy in character, and has 
a somewhat liarsher feel. Different makes of cake and meal differ 
in composition mainly witii regard to the content of oil and 
crude fibre. The appended data will furnish guidance as to the 
average composition and usual range of variation. For com- 
pai’ative purposes the German averages as given by Kellner are 
included in the table. 

It may be noted that the albuminoid content is lower than 
in any other oil-cake used on British farms. The oil content 
of the cake varies from mill to mill, but, generally speaking, 
it is intermediate between that of good linseed cake and that 
of undecorticated cotton cake. With the latter cake there is a 
fairly close resemblance in general chemical composition, Le. 
as regards albuminoids, oil, carbohydi-ates and fibre. It should 
be noted that the palm kernel cake now being produced, in this 
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Palm Km^nel Cake. 




Common range 


Gorman 



of variation in 

Average 

average 



British makes 

(Kellner) 



Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture 


9 to 12 

10 

9-7 

^ Crude albuminoids . . . 


17 19 

m 

177 

Oil 


6 „ 10 

n 

8*6 

Soluble carbohydrates, &c. 


42 „ 48 

47 

36-2 

Crude fibre .... 


11 „ 15 

14 

23-8 

2 Ash 


3 „ 6 

4 

4*0 



100 

100*0 

‘Including true albuminoids 



16^ 

? 

“Including sand. 

• 


.1 

2 

? 

/ Extracted Palm Kernel Meal. 

Moisture 


9 to 12 

10 

10*9 

‘Crude albuminoids . 


18 „ 20 

19 

187 

Oil. . . . . . 


1„ 3 

2 

l-(5 

Soluble carbohydrates, &:c. 


46 „ 52 

49 

39*1 

Crude fibre . 


14 „ 20 

16 

25*4 

“Ash . . . . 


3 6 

4 

4*3 

■ - 


100 

100*0 

‘Including true albuminoids 



18 

? 

“Including sand. 



i 

. ?■. ■ '■ , 


country contains far less crude fibre than Kellner’s averages 
would suggest for German-made cake, and should be corre- 
spondingly more nutritious. There can be no doubt that an 
undue proportion of shell was ground with the kernels in the 
German mills, and the British figures indicate that there can 
be little excuse for a fibre content exceeding 15 per cent, in 
the case of the cake or 20 per cent, in the case of the meal. 
It may be noted in passing that Kellner claims a relatively 
high digestibility for the crude fibre of palm kernel cake, but 
the experimental data available lend little support to this view 
(see later, p. 55). 

The average proportions of ingredients of man urial value 
present in the cake and meal are indicated below : — 


Palm kernel cake 
Extracted palm kernel meal 


Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash 
Percent. Percent, Percent. 

2*8 1-3 0^8 

a-0 1-5 0^9 


Valued on the lines of the most recent pre-war reedm- 
mendations of Hall and Voeloker, these figures would indicate 
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that an outgoing tenant should receive foi* each ton conHume<l 
under cover by fattening stock dux’ing the last 5 ear of tenancy 
265. id. in the case of palm kernel cake, and 28 s. lOd. in the 
case of the extracted meal. 

The older experience with palm kernel cake in this country 
has left a tradition that it does not keep well on storage. 
Practical experience during the past two years has given no 
support to this objection, and more precise comparisons made 
by Qodden at the University of Leeds (*) dui’ing the present 
year have demonstrated clearly that palm kernel cake compares 
favourably in this respect with most of the oil-cakes in common 
use. The only marked chemical change that takes place during 
storage is a progressive decomposition of the oil, with liberation 
of the fatty acids contained * herein, the change generally 
taking place the more rapidly the lower tlie oil content of the 
cake or meal. It is doubtful whether this change, unless very 
far advanced, involves any serious lowering of the nutritive 
value of the cake. In any case, such spJitting-up of the oil 
is not peculiar to palm kernel cake but takes place with 
practically all oil-cakes. 

DlGESTTBiniTY. 

The outward characteristics of palm kernel cake and meal 
are not suggestive of high digestibility, but in this respect 
appearances prove to bo deceptive. The digestibility has been 
determined experimentally both in Germany and recently in 
this country, and the results are concordant throughout in 
indicating a relatively high order of tligestibility for the 
palm kernel foods. 

Of the three German series of detorminations only one (^) 
is recent enough for the results to be fairly applicable to the 
cake axul meal now manxxfactured. In the table given below 
the i‘esults obtained in this series are compared with those 
recently obtained by (howther and Woodman (®) in tests made 
at the University of Leeds. In each case the animals used 
were sheep, but the results are probably fairly applicable to the 
case of consumption by cattle. 

Percentage Digestibility. 

(a) Palm Kernel Cake. 


Total organic matter 

German 
Experiment 
Per cent. 
76*5 

Leeds 

Experiment 

Per cent. 

75*9 

OiuUe albuminoids 

76*6 

77*3 (Corrected, 91*0) 

Oil .... 

78*7 

97*6 

Sol. carbohydrates, . 

88*8 

83*1 

Crude fibre . 

39 4 

37*1 

True albuminoids . 

. — 

79*2 (Corrected, 90*9) 
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{It) Ihttnditi Palm At /ml M*al 


Total 01 cjaiiic nut 

70*7 

7 

Giiuie albuniinouls 

71 2 

71)1 (<N>inMMul,a0 0) 

Oil 

/ 

«)i» 1 

ftol oaibohydialts, Ac 

92 

sr> 0 

Oiude fibie 

Tut 2 

IPS 

Tiuo ill)iimitioid«i . 

- 

so <» 80 7) 

The two serioB of results 

arc in 

satisfactory agnMunent in 


indicating that fully tlirce-qiiar<er« of the organic insdier of 
palm kernel cake and meal is digosti])le. IMic method of 
experiment used is known to bealfected with errors whi<di tend 
to make the results low This is specially the case witli the 
albuminoids, for which the necessary correction deierininod 
in the Leeds experiments brought the indicated iligestihility 
up to 90 per cent. 

The digestibility of undeeorticatod cottonseed cake (Egyp- 
tian) by the same two animals in the Leeds experimonts was 
found to be very substantially loss than that of the ])alin kern«d 
cake, the results being as follows : — 

Por (‘ent 

Total oigamc matlei , r>H 0 

Crude albuminoids . . . 67*3 tOoirected, 74 7) 

Oil . ... (MOO) 

Sol. caibohydratos, &r . C2 0 

Crude fibre 3P0 

True albuiuinoids . . . (('’oiicctod, 72 0) 

Taking both composition and digestibility into account, and 
assessing the values by the commonly used “ foo<l unit ” 
method, the palm kernel cake used was wortli ])er (‘ent. 
more, and the palm kernel meal 23 per cent. moj*e per ton 
than the cottonseed cake used in the ox])erinu‘nts. It would 
be rash to generalise as to the relative merits of these feeding- 
stuffs on the basis of these few data, but it can ho asserted 
safely that palm kernel cake and meal fed to cattle or sheop 
rank with the most highly digest n)le of oil-cakes and are 
appreciably more digestible than undecortieaied cotton cake. 

It is further of interest to note that tho (lorinan authority, 
Kellner, ascribes a high degree of physiological ellieienoy to 
the digestible ingredients of the palm -kernel foocls. 

The results of one German digestibility trial (^’) with pigs 
suggest that palm kernel cake is somewhat less readily digested 
by the pig than by sheep. 

Mbbits as Food fob Htook. 

For information as to the general merits of pahn kernel 
cake and meal as foods for stock we have been until recently 
almost entirely dependent upon Continental agricultural 
literature. The great expansion of tho palm kernel imlustry in 
Germany has led to the widespread use of these foods on 
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German farms, and general opinion as to their merits may be 
indicated by a few extracts from the standard treatises of 
Kellner (®) and Pott (0* 

Kellner writes that “ palm kernel cake of normal character 
has but an indiflEerent taste, and is often not readily eaten at 
first, though the animals usually soon accustom themselves to 
the cake when fed dry. If treated with warm water, how- 
ever, the cake develops an unpleasant flavour, and consumption 
becomes unsatisfactory. . . . All palm kernel by-products 
are used primarily for the feeding of milch cows, and for this 
purpose enjoy a great reputation because, like coconut cake they 
are said to increase the fat content of the milk. . . . They 
give good results also with fattening stock, but can only be 
advantageously used for this purpose when prices are low.” 

Pott says that, “ owing to their palatibility, ready diges- 
tibility, specific effects upon milk secretion, good keeping 
properties, and general suitability, these by-products of the oil 
industry are always in brisk demand, and consequently fetch a 
relatively high price, . . . Palm komel cake or meal of 

the best quality is readily consumed by all classes of stock 
on account of its agreeable nutty aroma and flavour. As food 
for milk production it is unsurpassed, giving large yields of 
butter of the finest quality, and an easily churned cream. As 
much as 7 Jib. per head per day has been consumed by cows 
without any apparent detriment to the animals. When such 
large quantities are fed, hovrever, the butter often acquires a 
hard, almost tallow-like consistency. The palm kernel foods 
may therefore be used as a corrective of such foods as maize 
or rape-cake, which tend to make the butter too soft. . . . 
The outstanding feature, however, is the favourable influence of 
palm kernel oil on the output and quality of the butter-fat, 
which has been repeatedly confirmed in practical experience. 
The limit of this favourable influence is reached as a rule with 
1 lb. to 21b. (4 — I kg.) of good cake, and larger amounts are the 
less to be recommended seeing that palm kernel residues are, as 
concentrated foods, in many cases too poor in protein. 

** Wiih fattening pigs palm kernel cako has given very good 
refaults (in Denmark) ; it gives a firm fat. . . . As food for 
horses . . . palm kernel cake or palm kernel meal fed to 
the extent of 1 lb. to 2 lb. per head per day as substitute for 
oats has often given good results. Horses with weak digestion 
especially have done well on a mixture of oats and palm kernel 
meal ; very severe attacks of colic in foals are said to have been 
quickly overcome by the use of the dry mixture. . . . 
A further contributory cause of the popularity of palm kernel 
foods is that they are rarely damaged and mostly free from 
injurious organisms.” 
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It is clear from the foregoing? extracis that palm koniel rake 
and rncal enjoy a considerable repntalion in 0(‘rmany as safe 
foods for all classes of slock, and as partionlarly elfoelive food- 
stuffs for ]nilk-])rodiici]ig animals. We are no longer dependcml, 
however, upon German opinion for our guidance, at 

various agri<*ultural colleges in this country f»xporiino))is with 
palm kernel cuko and the extracted meal have been carrietl otit 
during the period of the war. A. summary of these experi- 
ments (up to December, 1915) was prepared by tlie writer for 
the Edible Nuts Committee and has been printed as App<m(lix 
B to the Keport of the Committee. For details of the experi- 
ments and a critical commentary on the results the reader must 
be referred to this Appendix, and only a brief summary of the 
general conclusions can be given here. 

In experiments with fattening cattle at six centres iialin 
kernel cake was compared with one or move of the following 
foods: — linseed cake, decorticated cottonseed cake, undecjor- 
ticated cottonseed cake (Egyptian and Boml)ay), bi*an, and 
dried distillery grains. The following conclusions were (imwn 
by the writer from a survey of those experiments : — 

(1) Palm kernel cake is a suitable food for fattening cat.tlo. 

(2) When fed along with adecjuate amounts of roots, hay, 

or straw (or both), and corn (or other concentrated 
food) it is capable of giving results roughly (Hpial to 
those given by the same weight of linseed cake, 
decorticated cotton cake or dried distillery grains, 
and definitely superior to those given by t.lie same 
weight of Bombay cottonsec'd cake or bran. 

(3) In rations supplying apart from the cake only relatively 

scanty amounts of digestible albuminoids it will 
probably prove inferior to linseed cake an<l decor- 
ticated cottonseed cake. For this reason the results 
of comparisons with these foods are likely to vary 
greatly. 

(4) The evidence available is not Bnllicicmt to (rnabh* a 

statement of the precise relative f<‘eding values of 
these foods to bo given. 

Five experiments with dairy cows were reported m as 
follows: — “The experiments with dairy cows domonsirah^ 
clearly that palm kernel cake is a suitable food for dairy cows, 
but in no case do they furnish any reliable gui<lance as to its 
precise value in comparison with the other foods used (decor- 
ticated and undocorfcicatod cotton seed cake). Taken as a whole 
the results show little evidence of any appreciable specific 
influence of the palm kernel cake upon the production of milk- 
fat. On the other hand they by no moans exclude the 
possibility of such influence being exerted. In order to decide 
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these points the experiments need to be repeated upon a very 
much larger scale, and with a variety of rations. 

“ Where observations have been made of the quality of the 
butter produced during the feeding of rations containing palm 
kernel cake, even up to 7^ lb. per day, no appreciable detri- 
mental effect has been noted.” 

Evidence was also placed before the Committee of 
favourable experience in Ireland in the use of palm kernel 
cake for milch cows, pigs, and horses. 

Two further experiments with cattle, the results of which 
have been published since the foregoing summary was drawn 
up, have led to substantially similar conclusions. 

In an experiment (®) with fattening bullocks at Craibstone 
Farm, Messrs. Hendrick and Profeit have compared extracted 
palm kernel meal with linseed cake, undecorticatedearthnut cake 
and crusiied oats respectively, using four lots of eight two-year- 
old bullocks for the purpose. The foods compared were added 
to a basal ration of cut turnips and oat straw, but in order to 
secure a satisfactory consumption of the palm kernel meal it 
was found necessary to mix with it about one-quarter of its 
weight of locust bean meal. Judged by the live-weight records 
for the twelve weeks of the experiment the palm kernel meal was 
surpassed only by the linseed cake. Its apparent superiority 
over the other two foods seems, however, to have been mainly 
determined by the accident that two of the animals in the 
palm kernel meal lot gave extraordinarily high increases of live 
weight during the later stages of the experiment. The estimated 
monetary returns were lowest from the palm kernel meal lot, 
the cost of production in this lot being appreciably increased by 
the enforced inclusion of locust bean meal in the ration. The 
general conclusion is drawn that whilst extracted palm kernel 
meal is capsible of satisfactorily fattening cattle, “it is not 
readily taken by stock, and the necessity for using a flavouring 
food along with it makes it at present prices” (linseed cake 
137. 2$. 6d., palm kernel meal 97. I5s., locust bean meal 
97. 17s. 6d. per ton) “considerably dearer than linseed cake.” 

The influence upon yield and quality of milk and butter of 
palm kernel cake fed to cows on pasture has been the subject 
of a small-scale test included in the Leeds expenments (**) pre- 
viously alluded to. Five cows were used for the purpose, and 
the average yield and composition of the milk during the period 
in which tho cake was fed were compared with the averages 
for the immediately preceding and immediately following 
periods in which no cake was fed. The comparison indicated 
a slight improvement in both yield and fat content of the milk 
with the use of the cake, the magnitude of the effects varying 
with the individual cows* On the average the effects were so 
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slight as to have little piactical signiticauoe. Mort' pronounced 
effects were shown upon the live- weight of the cows, and upon 
the characteristics of the butter-fat produced. I^ie latter 
underwent a change such as might have been occasioned by the 
direct passage of small amounts of certain ingredients of the 
palm kernel oil into the milk- fat. 

Attention has been directed earlier to the widespread belief 
in Germany that palm kernel cake does effect a specific 
and appreciable enrichment of milk in fat, and it must be 
admitted that very powerful experimental evKhmce in support 
of this belief has been obtained there. 

A summary of this evidence (*) has been published recently 
by the writer, and one set of results of outstanding importance 
may be reproduced here. These results were obtained in 11)10 
in a co-operative experiment on a large scale, oigauised under 
the auspices of the Association of German Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, and carried out at nine centres, involving 
a total of 186 cows. With two exceptions (Oldenburg and 
Rostock) palm kA’nel cake was compared at each centre with 
an equal supply of nutrients given in the form of a mixture 
of ground-nut cake and maize. At Oldenburg and Rostock the 
supplies of nutrients compared were not exactly equal. A 
summary of the results is given below, the results with the 
“control ration” of maize and ground-nut cake being taken as 
100 in each case : — 
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These rosnltb seem to ebta])libh beyond dispute the claim 
that palm kernel cake, whilst having but little effect upon 
the yield of milk, can produce an appreciable increase in the 
percentage of fat in the milk, and consequently in the total 
output of milk-fat. It will be seen that the magnitude of the 
specific effect varied in the different experiments, and even 
greater variations were recorded in the data for the individual 
cows. It is clear, therefore, that the individuality of the 
animals must play an important part in determining the 
specific effect. 

As already indicated very few experiments designed to 
furnish information as to this specific effect of palm kernel 
cake have yet been carried out in this country, and these only 
on so small a scale that the results do not furnish a safe basis 
for generalisations. So far as they go, however, they show in 
most cases little indication of any increase of the fat content 
of milk that is worth consideration in practice. The fat 
content of the milk produced on British farms is on the 
avei'age appreciably higher than that of the milk of the 
common German dairy breeds. Thus, whereas Shorthorn 
milk on the average contains fully 3*7 per cent, of fat the 
average for the “control ration” periods at the nine centres 
of the above-mentioned German experiment was only 3*35 
per cent., the averages for the individual centres ranging from 
2*97 per cent. (Danzig) to 4-20 per cent. (Weihenstephan). It 
is, perhaps, significant in this connection that the last-named 
centre was the only one at which no appreciable specific 
influence of the palm kernel cake was recorded, although it is 
only fair to add that at this centre there were also other factors 
which would operate against the production of a measurable 
specific effect. 

It is quite possible, however, that with our dairy breeds 
less scope is left for the improving influence of palm kernel 
cake than has been found with German herds. 

Two tests of the value of palm kernel cake and meal in 
pig-feeding remain to be noticed. The first of these is an 
experiment conducted by Mr. J. A. Wylie, of the West of 
Scotland Agricultural College, on the Oalderwood Kstate of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, with two groups of 
sixteen pigs, each group being sub-divided into two lots of eight 
hogs and eight sows respectively. The one group received a 
ration of milling offals, maize, fish meal, and “pig meal,” 
whilst the other group received the same ration with an 
addition of palm kernel cake, the latter forming two-sevenths 
of the total food consumed by this group. The whole of the 
food was given in practically dry condition. The pigs at the 
outset were about 14 weeks old, and made very satisfactory 
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progress tliroughout the ex])erhiiont. On the *iv<*rago of the 
whole period tlie pigs receiving ])alni kernel cake bhowed a 
gain in live- weight of 1*26 lb. per head (knly as <*oin])ared with 
an average of MO lb. for the other group, but conbiiined 0*5 lb. 
more meal per head per day than the latter. The margin of 
profit on the feeding was blightly I’ednced by the use ol palm 
kernel cake, hut the general conclusion is drawn that “ when 
used in the proportion stated . . . palm-nut cake may be 
considered a suitable and economical food for fattening pigs.” 
It is further stated that “ no difficulty need be experienced in 
getting pigs to acquire a taste for palm-nut cake, after which it 
seems to have the effect of iiicre«ising their appetite.” 

An experiment on a similar scale ('‘) with pigs has been 
carried out by the writer during the past summer (1916) at 
the Withgill Piggeries of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd. In this expeidmeni palm kernel cake and extracted palm 
kernel meal were compared with each other, and with the grade 
of wheat millingoffals known variously as “ tine sharps,” “ thirds ” 
or “ pollards,” which is so widely used in pig-feeding. Three 
lots of eighteen pigs each were used for the purpose, each lot 
being sub-divided into three pens. On the basis of the 
increases in live- weight recorded, the pigs receiving “ thirds ” 
did rather better than those receiving an equal weight of 
palm kernel cake, and still better than the lot receiving the 
same weight of extracted palm kernel meal, although the 
differences were not very great. The cost of fattening avhs 
relatively greatest with the extracted meal and lowest with the 
palm kernel cake. The cake (or meal) formed up to two- 
sevenths of the total food supply, and ui) to this limit tio 
digestive irregularities were experienced. The quality of the 
carcasses at the close of the feeding was pronounced eminently 
satisfactory. 

It is clear, therefore, from these two experiments, (‘onducted 
upon a fairly exUuisive bc*ile, that palm kernel cake and meal 
can be safely included in the list of foodstuffs snilablo for 
pig-feeding to be used when prices are favourable, 

Palvtability of Palm Park and Mmad. 

It will have been noted that, except in one important 
particular, the reports as to the general merits of palm km’iiel 
cake and meal for farm stock, although ])orliaps not (juite 
bearing out the eulogies of some Oi^nnan writers, are almost 
uniformly favourable. Throughout tlie reports on these 
experiments, however, there is practically unanimous testi- 
mony that cattle and sheep did not take well to the palm 
kernel foods at the outset, alUiough, in the case of cattle at 
any rate, they were soon induced to eat it satisfactorily. 
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This difficulty, which is more pronounced witli sheep than 
with cattle, would appear from investigatious with cows and 
sheep made at Garforth (University of Leeds) (')> to be due 
not so much to any delect of flavour or aroma of the palm 
kernel cake, as to physical difficulties of mastication and 
swallowing, which arise presumably from the characteristic 
“ grittiness ” of the cake. It was observed that the consumption 
of the cake was accompanied by much coughing and an 
abnormal flow of saliva, and that these troubles were just as 
pronounced with flavoured cakes as with the pure cake. 
Prolonged soaking in water did not seem to effect any 
improvement. No difficulty was experienced in inducing 
cows to eat 6 D). of the cake at a meal, but the time rec^uired 
for consumption was three or four times that required for 
the consumption of an equal quantity of linseed cake or soya 
cake. When the palm kernel cake was fed in admixture with 
other cakes or meals the difficulty disapjieared provided the 
palm kernel cake did not form more than about one-third of 
the total mixture. 

it is clear that the inti’oduction of palm kernel cake as a 
new foodstuff into rations for cattle and shee]) demands rather 
more patience and ingenuity on the part of the stockman than 
is required with most foods, but if the stock be made familiar 
with it from an early stage onwards it is quite possible that the 
difficulty may be largely reduced. It is indeed worthy of note 
that on the Continent where palm kernel cake and meal are most 
widely used little significance appears to be attached in practice 
to any difficulty of this character. It is earnestly to be desired, 
therefore, that not too much emphasis will be placed upon this 
apparent defect, but that the palm kernel foods may receive a 
fair and exhaustive trial at the hands of the British agriculturist. 

Oharlbs Crowthkr, M.A., Ph.D. 

Institution for Research in Animal Nutrition, 

The University, boeds. 
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THE CORN AND MEAT TIRADES SINCE 
THE WAR. 


I.— THE CORN TRADE. 

The remarkable changes which have been induced by the war 
on the coin trade were set forth briefly in a special article in 
the Journal for last year (Vol. 76, p. ID), fl'lie ebsayist on 
that occasion is only too well aware how incomplete that study 
was, but the censor’s blue pencil, while lea\im; all <>Hsenti.il 
particulai'S, eliminated in many leading instanceH llu> reaHoim 
for and explanations of such infoiiiwtion. In the pnwmt 
instance there are snbmittisl the ligurt's of tho previous issue 
with all additions necobsary to bring them down to date and with 
sundry additional infoimation such as is not within t ho purview 
of the censorship, involving as it does no more than the due 
marshalling of farts already passed by the l>ress Bureau. 'J’hal 
the particulars presented cannot be duly coinmenteil ui»on by 
the compiler is an effect not of neglect but of force mojeure. 
Speaking generally it may be said that the essential trouble has 
been in not appreciating early enough the fact that food pro- 
duction within the empire was a necessary line of national 
defence. 
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Table I . — Shipping Tear^ Aitgmt 1 — Juiy 31. 

United Kingdom Wheat and Flour Inipoits (480 lb.). 


i 

1915-16 

1914-15 

1913-14 

Empire: : 




Canada 

13,240,027 

7,424,617 

6,830,938 

India 

1,633,612 

3,256,568 

3,007,852 

Australia .... 

600,623 

463,579 

8,476.881 

Abroad : 




U S.A. . ... 

10,50r>,611 

12,350,795 

8,870,977 

UiiShia .... 

110,266 

168,611 

2,246.673 

Argentina 

830,592 

2.824,458 

1,729,567 

Various 

68,069 

163,953 

869.090 

Total 

27,018,790 

26,652,581 

27,031,978 


The salient; feature of the shipping year 191t5-16 was the 
close correspondence of its supply total with that of its two 
predecessors. War exerted astonishingly little effect on the 
aggregate supply, nor had any one to think of short commons. 
The largely hicreased supply of Canadian wheat was the other 
leading feature. 


Table II , — Shipping Year^ August 1 — July 31. 

United Kingdom Imports. 



Barley MOO lb.) : 

Oat$(3121b.) 

Maize (480 lb.) 

1915-16, 

r),036,(»00 

4,C62,00(l 

8,400,000 

1914-15. 

4.010,000 

B, 763,000 
6,874,000 

11,420,000 

1913-14. 

5,911,000 

9,369,000 


Pl’incipal sources of barley were, for 1915-16, the United 
States, Canada, and India. The loss of Russian supply, though 
severely fell, was not so great an influence as in the preceding 
year. 

Principal sources of oats were, for 1915-16, the United States 
and Argentina with Canada. The New World failed in the 
case of this cereal to make up for the loss of the Russian supply. 

Principal sources of maize were, for 1915-16, La Plata and 
the United States. The failure of the latter to export freely 
was the problem of the season, as the crop had been large. 
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Table III. — Wheat and Flour Shipments to Murope (iSO Uk). 



1916 

lunin 

1911 It 

Empire 




Canada 

3(1,037,000 

G20,000 

19,000,000 

1 1 000,000 

India 

1,100,000 

1, 700,000 

Austialia 

3,900,000 

80,000 

0,100,000 

Abroad 




USA. 

18,019,000 

26,000 000 

I6,(HIO,000 

Bussia 

790,000 

260 000 

21,000,000 

Aigciitiua 

6,200,000 

9,500,000 

3,300,000 

Various 

1,000,000 

100,000 

8 100,000 

To'ial 

66,566,000 

59,330,000 

72,700,000 


Large supplies of Canadian wheat in 1915-10 may be said to 
have saved the situation for the Allies. The failure of India to 
maintain the standard of 1914-15 shipments was a result in the 
main of tonnage <lifficulties. On the whole tlie breadstuffs 
shipments of the season were not iiisulBcient and the war 
insurance did not exceed an average of 1 per cent, on the value. 
The great falling-off in the item ‘‘various” is due to Russia and 
Roumania ceasing to be represented. 


Table IY. — Barley Shipments to Europe (400 //>.). 



1915-16 

1911-15 

1913 14 

1912 13 

Empire 





Canaria 

India 

Austialia 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

60,000 

310,000 

10,000 

40.000 
600,000 

10.000 

liO.lHIO 
1, lino, (M Id 
0,000 

Abroad 





ITS A, 

Biissia 

Aigeniina 

3,100,000 

10,000 

330,000 

3,100,000 

750.000 

190.000 

2,100,000 

21,000,000 

<)(),000 

3,100,000 

17,000,000 

5,000 

Various . 

1,250,000 

150,000 

3,000,000 

2,150,000 

Total . 

7,070,000 

1,590,000 

29 740,000 

24,270,000 


A good effort was made in liU5-l6 to improve uj>on the 
disastrous export standard of 1914-15, but the quantity shipped 
remained greatly below the needs of the importing countries. 
India was sadly hampered by the tonnage difficulty. The 
Canadian effort demands appreciation, and there is every hope 
of Canadian feeding barley becoming a feature in trade after 
the war. Quality barley the Dominion seems unable to 
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produce, and the maltster is admittedly at his wits’ end Tor 
supply of 448 lb. barley. 


Table V . — Shipments of Oats to Europe (304 lb.). 



1915-16 

191 H 6 

1913-14 

1912 13 

Empire ; 

Canada 

2,700,000 

400,000 

480,000 

150,000 

India 

— 

— 

— 


Austialia 

6,000 

10,000 

6,000 

3,000 

Abroad : 

U.S.A. 

9,500,000 

10,200,000 

1 100,000 

4,100,000 

Kussia 

— 

10,000 

3,900,000 

5,()00 000 

Aigcntma 

4,400,000 

3, f »00,000 

2,900,000 

0,<>00 OOO 

Various 

600,000 

100,000 

1,050,000 

100,000 

Total , 

17,206,000 

U , 620, 000 

9,136,000 

10,355,000 


Shipments of oats, all things considered, were surprisingly 
good, but so fierce was the demand for France and Italy that 
the United Kingdom was gravely under-supplied. A good 
effort was made by Canada to help us. At present the scarcity 
of imported oats is a very grave difficulty. 


Table VI. — Maize Shipments to Europe (480 Ih.), 



1015-16 

1914-15 

1913-14 

1012-13 

Empire : 

Canada 

16,000 

20,000 

16,000 

I 

1 10,000 

India 

6,000 

— 

— 



Australia . 


.... 

— 

— 

Abroad : 

U.SA. 

5,200,000 

6.100,000 

2611,000 

4,700,000 

Kussia 

— 

139,600 

2,060,000 

17,800,000 

1,700,0( M ) 

Argentina . 

18,100,000 

25,300,000 

21,800,000 

Various . 

1,000,000 

405,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

Total . 

24,620,000 

i 

30,961,500 

24,716,000 

82,010,000 


The ravenous markets for barley and oats are sufficiently 
explained by the dearth of maize. The United States was 
credited with an export surplus of over thirty million quarters, 
or about ten times what was actually shipped. The American 
maize is said to have been devoted to feeding poultry and pigs, 
but exports of food in that form by no means uplield this view. 
The Argentine was known to be less than usual, 
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Table 111.-- Prices of Imported Produce^ August 1 — July 
31 {Shipping Tears). 

First market of month. 1. Best Canadian Wheat, per 
4iS() lb. 2. Argentine Wheat, per 480 lb. 3. American Red 
Winter Wheat, per 100 lb. 4. Foreign Feeding^ Barley, per 
400 lb. 5. Foreign Light Oats, per 304 lb. 6. Maize, per 
480 lb, 7. Linseed, per 416 lb. 8. Feeding Rice, cleaned, per 
112 lb. 9. Fine American Flour, per 280 lb. 10. Feeding 
ISngar, per 112 lb. 


1 1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

* 

7 

8 

9 

10 



I. Shippino Year 1914-15. 




1914 











August 

45/- 

42/- 

9/- 

27/- 

21/- 

31'. 

84/- 

9/. 

31/- 

10/- 

September 

60/. 


9/1 

30/- 

29/- 

S3'- 

54/- 

12/. 

39/- 

20/- 

October . 

47/9 

— 

8/8 

27/- 

27/- 

27/- 

48/- 

12/- 

37/- 

20/- 

November. 

49/0 

— 

9/. 

29/- 

29/. 

31/- 

46/. 

46/- 

11/9 

38/6 

18/- 

December . 

50/- 

— 

9/6 

30/- 

28'- 

29/. 

11/9 

38/. 

16/. 

1915 











Jaiiuaiy , 

64/- 

62/- 

10/4 

80/- 

29/- 

29/- 

46/- 

12/. 

40/. 

16/. 

February . 


6« - 

18/6 

37/- 

34/- 

37/- 

66/- 

12/- 

49/. 

16/. 

Maich 

67/- 

67- 

18/8 

86- 

32/- 

.38- 

32/- 

IV- 

49/. 

17/- 

April. 

08/- 

65/- 

18i2 

35'- 

31/- 

35'- 

50/. 

12/. 

48/- 

16/. 

May . 

71/- 

67 - 

14 - 

35/- 

31/. 

40/- 

o2/- 

11/9 

60/- 

19/. 

June. 

70/- 

68/- 

13/6 

35/- 

29 - 

36/- 

55/- 

11/9 

60/. 

20/- 

July. 

58/- 

63- 

11/9 

36/. 

27'- 

32/- 

54/- 

12/- 1 

46/- 

20/- 



II. SHIPPI^o Year 1915-16. 




August 

«(»/- 

67 - 

11/6 

31) - 

27/- 

32/- 

54/- 

12/- 

46/- 

20/. 

Septembei 

00;- 

.■)(> - 

11/4 

41/- 

26'- 

32'- 

55/- 

13/. 

43/- 

22/- 

October 

«2/- j 

56^- 

io/:i 

37/- 

27/- 

32/- 

54/- 

14/- 

12/- 

26/- 

Novembei . | 

60/- 

68/- 

11/2 

40/. 

32/- 

3S/. 

50/. 

14/. 

431- 

29/- 

1 )eceiuber . ^ 

, 61/- 

59/. 

11/8 

39/- 

31/- 

41/. 

65/- 

n/6 

46/- 

30/- 

191(5 

1 










Jamiar3' . 

07/- 

63/- 1 

12/8 

41/- 

33/- 


7.-,/. 

IS/C 

48/- 

31/. 

February . 

72 - 

60 - 

15/- 

44/- 

33/- 

SO/- 

80- 

16/- 

31/. 

31/- 

]Ma,rcb 

'2/- 

70/- 

16- 

46/. 

32/- 

53/- 

78/- 

16/6 

50/- 

30/- 

A[>ril 

60/- 

64 - 

13- 

43. 

28/- 

46- 

76/. 

16/- 

47/- 

80/- 

May . 

OS/- 

»2 - 

12/- 

45/- 

35/- 

63/- 

71/- 

16/6 

48/. 

30/- 

Jime. 

66/- 

57/- 

10- 

41- 

3o;- 

44/- 

69/. 

17/- 

43/- 

30/- 

July . 

62/- 

62/- 

9 9 1 

41/. 

30/- 

44/- 

69/. 

17/. 

43/- 

30/. 


I 


Since July we take Java sugar (95 per cent, polai’isation) as 
the standard. The failure of the Executive to establish an 
official sbmdard of sound feeding sugar is, we think, to be 
deprecated, but may have been remedied before these words 
see the light. 

The rise in wheat, December, 1915 — March, 1916, was 
avowedly speculative, and was succeeded as is usual in such 
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cases by an equally excessive reaction. The remarkable 
prices realised on the Bull movement since August 1, 
are referred to in a note on the later movements of the 
markets. Since November 16, 1916, these violent oscillations 
have been effectively controlled by the Administration. The 
high price of imported feeding barley remained a constant 
feature of the entire shipping year, and was tlie more truly 
remarkable because the element of speculation was absent. 
Oats present somewhat similar features. America had a 
record — a colossal crop — but the quality was miserable. Much 
of what reached Mark Lane was 280 lbs. to 288 lbs. only in 
actual weight. The stocks even so must be very large, and 
the failure of the United States to ship oats to beyond ten 
million quarters standard is almost conceded to be due to 
tonnage difficulties. When tonnage is scarce quality produce 
finds the first outlet, and other articles took the pun of t)ats. 
Neither Canada nor the United States have sent us any oats 
weighing 336 lbs. to the quarter. Maize has had its ups and 
downs. The fortunate buyei*s were those who obtained 
cargoes from August to October, 1915, when the American 
new crop was ripening to a record harvest. When those 
cargoes arrived early in 1916 they commanded 15^. Lo 18s. 
above their purchase price. Linseed evperienced an unusual 
winter rise and summer fall. Its subsequent advance to lOOs. 
per quarter belongs to a later record, given in our concluding 
note. Rice remained throughout the shipping year at a 
reasonable quotation. The multitude of peasant proprietoi*s 
in India, Burma, Cochin China, and China arc non-speoulaiivo, 
and the question of supply has been simply oiio of tonnage. 
American flour has fluctuated in demand ; nor can wo regret 
that on the whole it lias not grown in favour. Sugar has 
become so scarce that it has been rt^piired for human use 
almost exclusively, and for stweral months ])ast has hetm oui 
of use for feeding to live stock. 

On the official figures for the harvest years it is not 
necessary to commont further than to say that they explain 
the material rise in the tithe average. If the clergy are ever 
prejudiced by the sale at statute markets of ttiilings and 
poulky wheat at a far lower price than that of milling corn, 
they get a decided advantage in periods when feeding barley 
and oats are retained on the farm, and nearly all the spring 
corn sent to the markets which ^‘make the tithe” consists 
of quality samples. The great trouble of tlie local produce 
during the haiwest year ended August 31 lay outside not only 
the scope of the present writer but of the Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture itself. This trouble related to getting the grain 
to market and delivered to tlio consumer, and the same milway 
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Table- VIII. 


(From the Journal of the Boar A of Agriculture.') 


Harvest years 

Priced per quarter 


Sept. 1- 

-August 31 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 





s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1905- 

-1906 

(\ol. 

xxii.. No. 6, p. 581) 

28 

9 

24 

2 

18 

6 

1906- 

-1907 


28 

1 

24 

5 

18 

4 

1907- 

-1908 



32 

9 

25 

8 

18 

2 

1908- 

-1909 



36 

6 

26 

11 

18 

n 

1909- 

-1910 


* »» 

32 

6 

23 

10 

17 

8 

1910- 

-1911 




11 

24 

9 

17 

8 

11*11- 

-1912 


,, ,, 

34 

10 

31 

2 

21 

6 

1912- 

-1913 


M »• 

32 

0 

27 


19 

7 

1913- 

-1914 



32 

4 

26 


19 

1 

1914- 

-1916 


It 

49 

9 

32 

6 

28 

8 

1915- 

-1916 

(vol 

xxiii., No. 6, p. 593) 

63 

0 

49 


30 

11 


Table IX . — Brihsh Prices. First Mar'ket of each month. 



Wheil, 

4801b. 

Average 

Barley, 

4001b. 

Average 

Oats, 

3121b. 

Average 

Household 

flour, 

2801b. 

No.l 

Bread, 

41b. 

house- 

hold 

1914. 






August . 

Sijz 

26/9 

19/8 

32/- 

u. 

September 

.86(6 

30/6 

23/9 

34/- 

Rid. 

October . 

371 

29/1 

23/9 

34/9 

6A. 

November 

) 38/8 

28/6 

23/7 

.36/- 

6id. 

December 

42/2 

30/2 

25/9 

39/6 

7d. 

1915. 






January . 

44/4 

29/10 

32/3 

26/6 

46/6 

8d. 

Februaiy . 

.53/3 

29/10 

49/3 

Sid. 

March 

6.6/11 

34/6 

31/8 

.30/6 

51/- 

9rf. 

April 

64/6 

31/9 

52/- 

9(t. 

May 

.■.s;3 

32/7 

35/1 

31/5 

63/- 

9t/. 

June 

619 

32/5 

47/- 


July 

4!)/.j 

35/3 

31/1 

43/. 


August . 

srf 

3.5/7 

31/6 

14/- 

8ff. 

Seittember 

4.5/s 

3.S/1 

26/10 

42/- 

8^/. 

October . 

43/,-. 

40/4 

26/3 

43/8 


November 

.)l/6 

47/3 

30/4 1 

44/. 

8^/. 

December 

33/7 

49/- 

31/. 

1 4()/- I 

8i/f. 

1916. 






January . 

54/9 

47/.6 

52/3 

30/10 

49/- 

9^/. 

February . 

68/3 

32/1 

52/- 

9i<«. 

IMarch 


56/7 

32/4 

52/- 


April 

686 

63/8 

30/5 

48/. 

9 I 

May 

.55/7 

33/1 

32/10 

1 «)- 

9/f. 

June 

53/3 

.53/9 

33/3 

46/- 

8i//. 

July 


49/1 

30/10 

41/- 


August . 

36/1 

46/1 

32/9 

47/. 

8J^. 

September 


48/3 

30/5 

31/1 

34/- 

64/. 

9J^/. 

October . 

November 

69/2 

66/7 

34/5 

66/2 

66/. 

60/- 

9i//. 

10^. 

December 

7ljf3 

6.3/1 

41/4 

59/- 

10/^. 
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difficulty much impeded the customary sale of barley and oats 
off the farm and compensatory “importation” of maize and 
other overseas products at a lesser price. After the petrol 
restriction orders the roadway delivery and receipt of feeding 
staffs became as precarious as the business by rail. 

The fluctuations in English wheat have been due to the 
influence of the sujDply of imported corn, and have followed 
in the train thereof mainly, being controlled by Canadian 
wheat. The steady rise in English barley and oats is due to 
shortness ol! market supply. Farmers have used much more 
than usual on the farm, the two main reasons being the 
scarcity of maize and the difficulties of securing delivery of 
other feeding stuffs. Bread and flour have been under 
Government control since December 1, and consequently 
wheat has advanced 4s. 8rf. per quarter without bread being 
dearer. The t) i)er cent, increase in the flour resulting from 
the Government insisting on a 78 per cent, long run m place 
of the wasteful pei* cent, of peace time has made the wheat 
“go further” and has worked altogether well. 


Tablr Supplies for the Harvest Years^ 

September 1 — August 31. 



I9n-16 ! 

101U5 

1913-14 

1912-13 

UntiHli 

Qra. (480 lb.) 
7,324,000 
2(>, 501,000 

Qrs (4h0lb.) 

7,301,000 
26,013,100 i 

! 

Qis.(4S01b.) 

7,037,100 

26,021,220 

Qra.c4801b.) 

7,175,300 

30,149,150 

Tot.il . 

Wants. 

33,015,000 

34,000,000 

33,817,160 

33,600,000 

31,003,320 

33,200,000 

37,321,750 

32,800,000 


- 35,000 

-f- 217,160 

+ 808,320 

-f 1,521,760 


The strain of the war has increased, but the needs of the 
cereal year in the way of breadstuffs were in effect met. If 
the home crop deliveries had equalled those of the preceding 
year there would have been quite a comfortable surplus. It is 
a matter of no little regret that the requisite effort was not 
made. We actually obtained, despite the submarines and the 
tonnage difficulty, 577,840 quarters more wheat from abroad 
than in 1914-15. These figures appear to indicate that an 
increase of 250,000 acres in the home wheat area would cause 
the greatest possible relief and ease the wheat commission 
materially in its task of balancing supply and demand. 
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Table XL — Feeding Stuffs Imports. Harvest Years^ 
September 1 — August 31. 



1916-16 

1914-15 1 

1 191Mt 

1912-13 

Maize (4801b) 
Bailey (400 lb) . 
Oats (304 lb) . 

Qrs. 

8,497,760 
4,764,900 
4,814 880 

Qrs 

11,197,760 

3,512,152 

5,654,563 

Qis 

9,375,868 

5 928,6(U : 
6,665,811 

Qrs 

11,557,161 

6 2*i9,878 
7,373,639 


The Canadian, United States, and Argentine barley shippers 
made a special effort and sent us 1^ million quarters more 
barley than in 1914-15. Unfortunately India and North Africa 
both disappointed us, the first from want of tonnage, the 
second because of a 25 per cent, deficiency in the crop. The 
supply of oats has been inadequate, the French and Italian 
purchasers steadily outbidding Great Britain on the New World 
markets. Of maize America, out of a record yield, has shipped 
in an extraordinarily niggardly manner. This is the one cause 
of the small total. 


Table XII. 

Stocks of Breadstuffs^ September 1, United Kingdom. 


1916 

1915 

19U 

1913 


2.005.000 quaiteis at 69/- 

2.090.000 , 52/- 

2 1 00,000 „ 36/2 

2.450.000 32/7 


Table XIII. 

Stocks of Wheat, September 1, United States. 


1316 

1916 

1914 

1913 


11,000,000 quaitcis at S”)/- 
1,78 >,000 , 38/10 

6,155 000 , 41/- 

7,090,000 „ 32/6 


Table XIV. — Wheat Production. The World's Balance 
Sheet, Septeinher 1, 191(). 


TheU.K. . 
The US 
France 
Italy . 
Peninsula . 
Bussia 
Boumania . 
Canada 
India 


Production 


Qrs (4801b) 

7,250,000 

86,000,000 

28.250.000 
25 000,000 

19.500.000 

105,000,000 

12.800.000 

20,000,000 

40,000,000 


Wants 


Qrs.(iW)lb) 

34.000. 000 

80.000. 000 

4.3.000. 000 

29.000. 000 

19.000. 000 

70.000. 000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

36.000. 000 


Suiplus 


Qir (48011)) 

6,000,000 


500,000 

35.000. 000 

4,800,000 

12 . 000 . 000 

4,000,000 


Di flcMonoy 

(4801b) 

26.750.000 

14.750.000 

1,000,000 
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Indian wants for 1914-15 appear to have been over- 
estimated ; as a yield of 40 millions has left fully 4,000,000 
quarters reserves, »3(5 millions cannot be exceeded as require- 
ments. 


Table XV. — Wheat Production. Millions of Qrs. (480 lb.). 

Ten Years. 



1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1903 

1907 

The U.K. . 

72 

0-5 

78 

7*1 

60 

8-0 

7-2 

79 

6-8 

7*3 

Thetr.S. . 

86-0 

124-0 

1114 

95*4 

91-0 

78 0 

70 4 

92 0 

82-4 

79-0 

t'rance 

28 2 

BOO 

39 2 

10-0 

41-9 

40 8 

81-6 

45 0 

89 0 

47-0 

Italy . 

sn-o 

21-0 

210 

2C 1 

20-8 

24 0 

19 0 

23 0 

24-0 

22-6 

Peninsula . 

19-6 

18 0 

15 5 

150 

14-6 

19 0 

18-0 

18 0 

146 

14 0 

Rusbia 

lion-o 

III 0 

101 0 

120 0 

91-0 

68 0 

103 0 

98 0 

71 0 

64 0 

Uou mania. 

12-S 

18(5 

CO 

100 

11-0 

125 

13-4 

6 9 

67 

53 

Canada . 

20 0 

34 0 

20 0 

80 0 

28*0 

27 0 

19 0 

210 

14-0 

10-5 

India . 

10 0 

48 0 

10 0 

15 0 

46 0 

46 5 

41-0 

86-0 

27 0 

40 0 


Table XVI. 

World Production of Feeding Stuffs. Millions of Cwts. 
(112 lb.). Ten Years'" Average^ 1905 — 1914 imlusive. 



Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

United Kinmloin. 

29 0 

GO-0 

mi 

U.H 

74-0 

3000 

1,378-0 

France .... 

20-0 

lOO-O 

11-4 

Italy 

4-0 

10-0 

50-0 

J*eniiiBula .... 

12 0 

80 

14-0 

EiiHHia 

200-0 

286-0 

42-0 

Uoumanta .... 

no 

7-6 

51*0 

Canada .... 

20*0 

94 0 

9-0 

India 

40 0 

Ml 

20-0 


For 1910 the barley yields of the United Kingdom, France, 
the United States, Canada and Italy were deficient, but the 
Peninsula had a record crop, Russia, Roumania and India 
average yields. 

In 1910 the yields of oats were fair for the United 
Kingdom, France and Russia, but small for the New World 
countries and for Italy. Roumania had a short crop. 

Maize in 1916 yielded below an average in all the chief 
producing countries, but the United States have still large 
reserves of the colossal 1915 yield. 
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Table XVII. — Wheat Shipments for llUi). 

(Unit 1,000 qnartei’b of 480 lb ) 

lalia 


780 

C12 

024 

921 

874 

000 

:m 

453 

581 

577 

376 

365 


Totals for seven years. 


1916 . 

46,880 

10,200 

3,062 

7,275 

1916 . 

33,578 

11,120 

4,274 

180 

1914 . 

29,757 

4,237 

3,016 

6,663 

1913 . 

23,675 

13,233 

6.116 

4,935 

1912 . 

16,638 

12,639 

7,874 

1,992 

1911 . 

9,675 

10,926 

5,962 

7,792 

1910 . 

8.253 

8,246 

6,061 

6,490 


Table XYIII . — Shipments of Feeding Stufs for 1916. 

Unit 1,000 quarters (Maize 4-80 lb., Barley 400 lb., Oatt, 312 lb. per quuilcr). 


Mlfl North Ainenc. 1 , South Amenca Inrtia 


January . 6,493 231 6 

February . 4,1.'50 1,142 — 

March . 4,349 1,431 — 

Apnl . . 4,421 1,836 27 

May . . 8,721 1,101 43 

June . 4,096 878 161 

July . . 4,600 1,048 220 

August . 3,010 301 398 

September . 4,080 399 666 

October . 3,440 783 774 

NoTember . 2,407 410 339 

December . 3,113 940 636 



North America 

South America 

1916 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

January . 

2R1 

583 

8S1 

1,316 

■ , 

418 

Febrnary . 

512 

.342 

815 

613 

— 

392 

March 

364 

339 

961 

381 

— 

888 

April . 

474 

313 

1.501 

415 

— 

421 

May . 

418 

26<» 

1,333 

665 

- 

162 

June . 

474 

284 

1,186 

675 

8 

631 

July . 

437 

469 

1.873 

1,349 

16 

716 

August 

626 

363 

1,623 

1,419 

21 

819 

September . 

647 

318 

1,300 

1,691 

48 

690 

October 

435 

335 

933 

1 902 

50 

511 

November . 

295 

271 

53^ 

1,630 

111 

212 

December . 

i 

181 

1,034 

1,151 

64 

119 


r 

rotals for 

seven years. 



1916 . 

6,159 

4,067 

11,181 

13,273 

294 

6,339 

1916 . 

4.103 

2,339 

11,609 

20,230 

264 

4,786 

1914 . 

724 

2,182 

4,863 

15,623 

135 

2,988 

1913 , 

6.351 

3,143 

2,087 

22,204 

80 

6,184 

1912 . 

2,596 

895 

3,768 

21,800 

26 

6,955 

1911 . 

6,174 

682 

892 

480 


4,586 

1910 . 

3,619 

1,179 

519 

11,743 


2,815 
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India, in 1916, shipped 597,000 quarters of barley. 

We are in a position to present in Table XIX. figures not 
previously available with respect to grain stocks within the 
United Kingdom. They reveal a fairly successful struggle 
against importation diJBficulties, but they all also disclose the 
serious need for increased production within the Four Seas. 


Table XIX . — Stocks of Grain in the United Kingdom. 

(Unit 1,000 (iUciitt*is) 



Wheat 

Barley 

Oats I 

BCai/e 


London 

UK. 

London 

UK 

London 

UK. 

London 

ILK. 

Jjin 1, 1017 

54 

1,010 

30 

330 

395 

820 

34 

705 

„ 101 0 

50 

8<10 

18 

300 

333 

500 

80 

895 

„ I9ir. 

1S6 

1,700 

118 

380 

291 

525 

59 

615 

„ lOU 

28 

1 ,5 1 0 

135 

800 

360 

600 

150 

1,539 

„ 101» 

151 

1,603 

126 

610 

100 

610 

49 

619 


10 The Green, 

Rich mom l-on-Tba raes. 


C. Kains- Jackson. 


II.~ -THE IMPORTED MEAT TRADE. 

The year 1916 was occupied by importers and retailers in 
adapting themselves to the altered conditions of the trade 
untler Government control. The purchase by tho Board of 
Trade of the entire Australasian output of beef, mutton and 
lamb, as well as the bulk of the River Plate beef shipments 
(chiefly for Ai*my requirements) resulted in wholly inadequate 
supplies of imported meat being available for the civilian trade. 
Homo supplies were more plentiful than usual, and mitigated, 
to some extent, the effects of the shrinkage in imports ; never- 
theless, with a continuously insistent demand, and a frequently 
insufficient supply, prices generally throughout the year ruled at 
a very high level. 

Practically all the Australian and New Zealand lamb pur- 
chased f.o.b. by the Government, being unsuitable for Army 
purposes, was released for sale tlxrough the usual trade channels, 
at prices controlleil by representatives of the Board of Trade. 
Small quantities of mutton (mostly old ewes) were also placed 
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on the market. These supplies were eagerly sought after by 
buyers, on account of their cheapness as comparetl with South 
American descriptions, which, unhampered by Government 
ownership, were frequently quoted at 2d, and .‘W, per lb. above 
the intrinsically superior New Zealand article. 

Freight continued to be very scarce, notwithstanding the 
existence of refrigerating steamers capable of carrying nearly 
double the quantity of meat transported last year ; but Army 
ti'ansport requirements, and other circumstances, prevented 
anything like the full powers of these steamers being utilised 
for importing meat. 

The disastrous drought in Australia was responsible for a 
reduction amounting to 70/80,000 tons in much-needed Empire 
supplies in 1916. Happily the latter part of the year was 
favoured by splendid rains throughout the Commonwealth, 
and the situation is now more favourable than it has been for 
many seasons. 

The following Tables bring out the salient statistics of the 
trade : — 


Table I. — Tmjyorts of Frozen and Chilled Beef into the United 

Kingdom, 


Source 

1916 

1915 

1914 

EMPISB— 

Australia .... 
New Zealand 

Canada ... 1 

South Africa 

Tons 

B8,275 

43,754 

6,370 

1,943 

Tons 

61,847 

36,761 

3,594 

2,324 

Tons 

77,550 

23,834 

56 

Total Empire . 

90,342 

104,52(5 

101,440 

Foreign— 

Argentina . 

Uruguay 

United States 

Other Countries . 

201,884 

10,306 

46,511 

3,766 

254, 82.3 

IS, 181 
50,067 
2,382 

200,056 

36,489 

4,380 

Total Foreign . 

262,466 

325,453 

340,625 

Total Imported . 

352,808 

429,979 

411,966 


The total imports of beef for 1916 show a reduction of 
18 per cent, as compared with 1915, and 20 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1914, the chief region ])eiug that large (luanlities 
were diverted to the Continent for the armies of the Allies. 
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Table II . — Imports of Fro'^en Mutton and Lamb into the 
United Kingdom. 


Souico 

1916 

1915 

1914 

EMPIliB— 

Tong 

Tons 

Tons 

Aiigtialia 

1^068 

62,72> 

66,303 

New Zealand 

114,369 

121,140 

118,8(6 

Total Empiie 

127,437 

183,805 

185,109 

PORBIGN— 




Argentina 

38,tl3 

39 087 

57 279 

Uiuguay 

1,012 

1 955 

1,758 

Patagonia . 

11,086 

7 S63 

8,256 

Other Ouuntnes 

2,125 

176 

— 

Total Foicign 

53,666 

49,081 

67,293 

Total Imporild . 

151,003 

232,946 

252,462 


There was a heav^ decrease in Empire supplies in 1916, 
while foreign shipments were well maintained. 


Recapitulation. 


Table III . — Impofts of Frozen and OhilUd Beef^ Mutton and 
Lamb into the United Kingdom. 


Souico 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Empuiic - 
AusUaha 

Now Zealand 

Canada 

South Afnca 

Tons 

51,343 

158,123 

6,370 

1,913 

Tons 
124,572 
j 157,901 

3,594 
2,324 

Tons 

143,853 

112,700 

56 

Totil Rmpiip . 

217,779 

288,391 

286,609 

Foreign— 

Argentina 

Uiugnay 

Patagonia 

United States 

Other Counlueb 

240,297 

11,347 

11,986 

48,628 

3,774 

293,910 

20,136 

7,863 

50,067 

2,558 

356,935 

38,247 

8,256 

4,380 

Total Foieigu . 

316,432 

371,634 

107,818 

Total Imported 

533 811 

662,925 

694,427 
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The Australian decrease is partly due to the drought, and 
partly to the diversion of some 50,000 tons to Ihe Oonlini‘nt in 
1916. New Zealand appears to be responding well to the call 
for Empire supplies. The decrease in arrivals of all kinds of 
imported meats in 1916 represented about 20 per cent, of the 
1915 total, and 23 per cent, of the 1914 total. 


Table IY. — World's Output of Frozen and Chilled Beef^ 
Mutton and Lamb. 


Source 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Bmpiee— 

Australia .... 
New Zealand 

Canada .... 

South Africa 

Tons 

104,053 

168,123 

21,723 

7,928 

Tons 

132,090 

157,988 

6,278 

2,824 

Tons 

171,200 

146,505 

56 

Total Empire . 

291,827 

298.680 

317,761 

FOEEIG2J— 

Argentina .... 
Uruguay .... 
Patagonia (Chili) 

Brazil 

United >tates 

Other Countries . 

436,405 1 
43,895 [ 
11,986 
33,571 
80,255 
17,141 

454,952 

7,863 

4,899 

102,613 

12,068 

469,978 

8,256 

4,380 

Total Foreign . , ? 

623,55.3 

582,395 

482,611 

f Total Pboduction 

916,380 

«81,07o 

800,375 


The above figui-es reveal a steady decline in Empire supplies, 
accompanied by a rapid rise in foreign production, during the 
past three years. The Canadian and South African trades were 
created by the war, and have yet to prove theii’ ability to survive 
a return to more normal prices. The foreign “ war trades ” are 
those from Brazil and United States, the former of which pro- 
mises to become important, while the latter already shows signs 
of falling off. The total quantity of frozen and chilled meat 
produced in the world in 1916 was the greatest on record. 
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Table V. — Distribution of World\ Output of Frozen and 
GhiUrd Beef Mutton and Lamb. 


Destination 

1916 ^ 

* 1915 

1014 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

CJnited Kingdom 

'33^,81l 

662,925 

694 427 

Continental, Medi ten .mean, ) 
Eastern, and othei Markets ) 

365,648 

17 5,851 

54,852 

United btates 

16,921 

41,296 

71,096 

TorAL 

915, ISO 

SSI 075 

800,576 


This table shows the general trend of the Retrigerated !Meat 
Trade away from the United Kingdom. Whereas, in 19 14, 
87 per cent, of the frozen and dulled moat produced came to 
the United Kingdom — in 1916, only 58 per cent, arrived in this 
country. 

Table VI. — Top Wholesale Quotations at SmiiJifie/d Market 
for the leading descriptions of Frozen and Chilled Beef^ 
Mutton and Lamb on the first Friday of every ntonihy 1 916. 

1. New Zealand Mutton, 2, Australian Mutton. 3. 
Argentine Mutton. 4, New Zealand Lamb. 3. Australian 
Lamb. 6. Argentine Lamb. 7. Argentine Chilled Beef 
Hindquarters. 8. Argentine Chilled Beef Forequarters 9. 
New Zealand Cow Beef Hindquarters. 10. New Zealand Cow 


Forequarters. 














PRICES PBli LB 






Month 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

January . 

u 

— 

n 

n 

- 


91 

61 

Cl 

r.l 

Febiuaiy 

u 

71 

71 

n 

71 

— 

71 

H 

'•1 

51 

March 

7! 

71 

81 

81 

M 

— 

S 


61 

54 

April 

71 

71 

10 

81 

81 

10! 

81 

7 

71 

61 

May 

7: 

71 

9 

81 

81 

91 

1"! 

8b 

9 

7 

June 

% 


10 

91 

91 

1/91 

V- 

101 

91 

«i 

July . 


81 

91 

91 

9i 

11 

81 

71 

71 

6} 

August 

8; 

81 

91 

91 

91 

111 

i- 

8 

81 

">1 

Septembei 

81 

«1 

9! 

91 

91 

111 

95 

7 ‘ 

(•1 

H 

OclobcJ 

K 

8 

81 

91 


9 


7; 

71 

61 

Novcmbei 

8J 

— 

83 

»1 

— 

9 

' 8J 

7J 

b 

6J 

Decenxbei 

8i 

— 

85 

91 

— 

9 

9i 

S 

71 

61 


The firmer tone in the market at the close of 1915 developed 
into a rapid advance in prices, which reached its cxdminaiuig 
point at the beginning of June. This was followed by a 
heavy slump during the summer months, when supplies of 
home-grown and imported meats became more plentiful, 
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Talueb coiitimiing at a moderate level during the last quarter, 
with an upward tendency at the close. In the month of June, 
the prices recorded for the various descriptions of imported 
meat broke all previous records in the history of the trade, e.g.^ 
Xew Zealand mutton touched ; Australian, 8|rf. ; New 
Zealand and Australian lamb, 92^?. ; Argentine chilled beef 
hinds, 1/-, fores, ; Argentine mutton, 10^2^.; and Argentine 
lamb, per lb. 


Table VII. — Top Quotations for the leading desn'iptums of 
Frozen Meat^ as retorded during the past four years^ 
average out as follows^ vis . : — 


AUSTRALIA 

NEW Zealand 

ARGENTINA 

|1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1 ^ 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d. 

d 

d. 

d 

d. 

d. 

Mutton pci lb 1 4 


61 

75 

ii 


61 

61 



6i 

9 

Lamb „ 

6 


9 

64 

61 

74 

94 

64 

6 

74 

94 

Beet 1 Foies) ,, 

11 


— 

3i 

11 

64 

6P 

31 

41 

63 

— 

Beef(Himlfa) „ 4 


I 7 


i 

'i 

3^ 

n 

74 > 

i 

61 

74 

~ 


1 Cow beef 


The avemge increase last year was about 25 per cent., and 
this corresponds very closely with the increase registered in 
wholesale prices of home-grown meat, notwithstanding the 
fact that imported meats were in short supply while home- 
grown meats were plentiful. 

W. Wbddbl & Co., Ltd. 

17 St Ilekn’s I’^ace, E.C 


SOME MINOR FARM CROPS. IV. 


MAIZE AS A FODDER CROP. 

Ik dii^tricts that are apt to suffer from drought in late summer, 
maize is always useful as an insurance crop ; in the case of those 
who grow milk under circumstances that may be described as 
suburban farming, it is neai'ly always useful to have a small 
acreage of this bulky succulent “ gi-ass ” (for such it is botanic- 
ally') to cut between mid- August and October ; but where you 
find these two sets of circumstances combined, its value is bard 
to overestimate. It has been the writer's lot to farm under these 
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combined circumstances for the last seven years, so thai the art 
of maize growing has become to him an important item of the 
year’s work. 

80 IM. 

Like every other farm crop, a rich deep loam is suitable, and 
its possession solves for the farmer seventy-five per cent, of the 
difficulties of getting a heavy yield. Unfortunately, these per- 
fect soils are not common, and the crop happens to be particularly 
valuable on two inferior and widely different classes of land, ?.c., 
light burning soils of all descriptions, and cold, tenacious clays 
or “ mixed ” soils. No one who has worked these mixed soils — 
as they are often called — will question their tenacity, or doubt 
their frigidness, even if they are not strictly similar to “ clays 
in texture. 

It may at once be said that, valuable as the heavy crop of 
maize is on either lighter cold and heavy land, the troul>le and 
care required to secure it is equally great. 

Preparation op the Land. 

The two classes of soil mentioned above will at once indicate 
the necessity of two systems of tillage, but before treating of 
them, I would like to suggest to cow-keeping farmers a third, 
which, may be of use to them. 

It is generally possible to select a small field or piece of land 
near at home that can be specially done ” for cow-keep. Its 
proximity to the homestead not only allows of its being liberally 
supplied with dung, but also gives facilities for green -soiling. 
Land so liberally treated, us all such fields should be that have 
been carrying cabbage till Ohristmas or later, or rye or even 
winter oats for early green-soiling, or possibly gi'owing vetches 
sown early the previous autumn, can very <puckly be got into 
tilth for maize ; and if a little suitable concentrated fertiliser is 
given, will grow bumper crops. Much small, specially treated 
pieces of lan<l are, however, wanted for sevex'al ‘‘ cow-keep ” 
crops ; summer cabbage, mangel, kohl rabi, and spring vetches, 
besides those already named. So that the urea that can be 
allotted to maize is likely to be small, and one has often to vidy 
on the oxit-field for the main sxipply of the cro]), and will con- 
sequently have to face the ditBculfcies of texture. These diffi- 
culties may be said to be overcome for one by the copious doses 
of farmyard manure which the pet ” bit of land we have just 
been talking about receives. 

On heavy land good deep tilth is necessary. It is not at all 
unsuitable to set aside part of the mangel breadth. This gets 
a thorough working, but the maize piece does not requii*e a very 
fine seed-bed. The after-winter working, given by any spi’ing- 
tined cultivator of the Massey-Harris type, may bo left untouched 
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from bay, mid- April or early May, till the seed is about to be 
sown. Then a good working with heavy seed-harrows will be 
all that is required. Tilth-gettingmust, on these soils, be helped 
by ploughing under, eaily, a heavy coating of dung, wanted 
also for tin subsequent feeding of the maize crop. 

The seed wants to lie in crumb, but a very fine surface is 
decidedly objectionable. If, after sowing, the surface runs 
together, it should be broken down with the rim-roll, the light 
hairow, or e\en both these implements. For the plantlet is not 
strong at breaking through what is often called a surface-pan. 


M^tze Seed 
lying between 
muJcb snd 
firm soil- 



3 of loose soil 
forming a Mutch 


Very light gravel 
left worked 
down tight 


On very light land the case is quite different ; and on such 
soils the maize crop may with skill be made such as absolutely 
to avert ruin. 

It IS best to take the crop after sheeping, either a main or 
a catch ciop. But at any cost the land must be firm. Late 
ploughing i& much worse than no ploughing at all ; by ploughing 
I refer to any work that is found to turn over more than three 
inches of the surface. If a late dressing of dung has to be 
applied, it should go on the surface after seeding. 

The Cambridge University Farm is named ‘^Gravel Hill.’' 
The crops ot maize on the poor burning gravel-cap ” that gives 
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it that name Lave been adniii'ed by hundreds of agriculturists 
from all over the world. May 1, the Farm Director, l)e allowed 
to pay my tribute to the skill with which my managing bailiE 
(Mr. A. J. Burgess) gets those crops. For no attention to 
manuring, or seed, or anything else would be of any use in a 
droughty year were the land not properly worked. 

The illustration on page 80 explains the coii<litions which 
are always aimed at. After our ewes and lambs have fed off 
their winter “ sheep-keep,” or a catch crop, or even after the 
land has lain all the winter unmoved, we cut off about three 
inches of the surface, and thoroughly work it about. We cut 
off with an old-fashioned “•Broad-share,” but it maybe done by 
aplough, if the man can keep an even depth and yet Iceep shallow, 
or any suitable implement may be used. We always knock the 
soil which is cut off about ^\ith “ lunidled-liarrows,” and then 
ordinary sets of seed hari'ows; introducing, if the sheeping has 
made tlie tilth lumpy or luirsh, tlie roller as required. Any 
skilful worker of the land will get his deep surface mulch in 
his own way. “■There are more roads than one loading to 
London.” 

If the “ sheeping ” has not been thorough enough propeidy 
to enrich the lainl — for maize is a gross feeder — ^we apply 
dung as a top-dressing in due course. 

Meed. 

In 1902-1 the writer did some work, in search of 
suitable v.irieties, for the Wye College of Agriculture. Just 
as it looked as if some useful work had been begun, the 
Development Commissioners’ fumls then not being available, 
the search bad to be discontinued. A dozen vears of looking 
on enables mo to say with conlidence that that work ought to 
be taken up again by the Agricultural Botanist. 

As things arc I oiin only i*ecommend a grower to secure 
any Am<M*ican “ horbi‘-lootU ” variety that will pass a searching 
germination test ; this is important, as the corn heats quickly 
on board ship, and is thus very easily spoilt. A great many 
see<l merchants supply an excellent sample. 

South African seed only was available in 191C. It was so 
trying a season that it is impossible to report upon it with 
conlidence. So many failures were attributed to its use, 
possibly (|uite erroneously, that it must be subjected to many 
careful trials if it is not to be condemned altogether. 

Time akd Method op Sowino. 

One golden rule must ho observed. Do not attempt seeding 
until the soil is warm. This will seldom be till the middle of 
May, and often not till the second week in June. 
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On light land, three to thre<‘ and a half inches irt th(‘ depth 
necessary, and must be obtained if a full yield is to be hoped 
for. On heavy laud this is much too deep ; one and a half to 
two inches is quite enough covering. The amount of seed 
must vary from two to three bushels according to soil and 
“ heart ” in the land. 

Two feet should be allowed between the rows (for it shotxld 
always be drilled) and the crop should not be set out, but left 
as thick as it will grow. 

YEEMIN. 

No crop is more pestered by rooks, and all trouble wdll be 
well repaid that is spent in keeping it from them. Persistent 
and thorough bird scaring is the only safe method. High 
stringing with binder twine is a certain safeguard ; surface- 
stringing is of little use. Tax*, or some “ proprietary ” dressing 
composed chiefly of tar, seems to keep the birds away, but I 
have grave doubts as to the effect of tar on the germinating 
power of the seed. 

Happily, if even a decent plant is once secured, a subse- 
quent seeding, either with the drill or with the dibble, will 
soon catch up, and does not get punished by these pests. But 
once again I would urge that the best thing is to keep off the 
birds by efficient scaring. It is troublesome and costly, but 
pays in the end. 

INTBR-TILLAGB. 

Both for the sake of the future crop and the future cleanliness 
of the land, the hoi*se and even hand-hoeing cannot be overdone. 
I have, however, to thank my friend Mr. A. Howard, Imperial 
Economic Botanist to the Government of India, for teaching 
me the value of mouldnig-i(p maize. This simple o])eraiiou 
demands preliminary deep stirring. It, however, kills many 
weeds growing between the plants in the rows, and very 
obviously increases the yield. It should bo done when the 
maize is about two inches high. Moulding or earthing-np ” 
has a further advantage I will allude to later on. 

Manuring. 

This crop must be well done. A heavy “shooping” or 
coating of manure must be supplemented with the equivalent 
of 3 cwt. of superphospliate. Fuither, if the crop hangs when 
it is about twelve incheb high it must receive 1 cwt. of nitiate 
of soda on light land or, on heavy land, | cwt. of a mixture of 
eilual parts of ‘‘nitrate ” and sul])hate of ammonia 

Yield. 

No grower should be pleased with himself if lie does not 
obtain twenty tons to the acre on light land in a year of 
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drought . For the beauty of the crop is that once yon have got 
it well started, it grows on without any further rainiall woith 
mentioning. On heavy soils in a good growing year, thirty 
tons is nothing to boast about. It is raro to find anyone who 
stops growing maize who had mastered its cultivation by the 
year 1911 ! 

Its Uses. 

In a year of drought it can he cut green and fed to any 
stock on the farm. In years of heavy lainfall it is apt to be 
thrown on the dung heap. This is altogether unnecessary 
waste. For some years I have found by proper methods that 
maize-hay may be made and turned to good use. The practice 
is to cut it with a scythe, and tie it into bundles with bin<ler- 
twine. If the crop is very green or succulent, small bundles 
about six inches in diameter are big enough ; if on the other 
hand the crop is anything like ripe (for in this country even, it 
sometimes sets a small “ cob ”), larger ])un(lleb are less costly to 
handle. 

It is after cutting and tieing that the full advantage of 
moulding up comes in. For across the ridges the bundles, 
or sheaves, will lie and dry stiff. If they are thrown on to flat 
ground and tlie weather gets bad, the crop must be turned over, 
or the bundles get very mouldy and even slimy on the under 
side. Once stiff enough to stand up the treatment of the hay 
is peculiar. 

It will not stand stacking. In North America it goes into 
“ barns,” but in our trials, under this system as well as when 
stacked, the hay goes bad, becoming sour and slimy at the 
bands. 

We now always stand it in huge “shocks” in the field. To 
form these some sort of foun<lation is wanted. Two old sheep 
hurdles may he set up, one inclined to the other tent-fashion. 
Or again we use an old sheep lield-rack, or have the sheaves set 
up against the side of a hay rick in clusters of l>undles num- 
bering up to fifty. 

This maize hay is fed from the shock till Christmas to any 
cattle old enough to be in the fields. The dry papery leaves 
and a short length of the thick pm^t of the stem is not eaten ; 
all the rest is cleared up with apparent relish, and saves cutting 
into the hay stacks till after Christmas. 

Ill the winter of 1915-16 a lot of bundles were stood up 
under cover of the “lean-to” round the permanent lambing 
pen which exists on the University Farm* The sheaves were 
laid five or six deep against the Wall of the shedding. Ther hay 
so made was eaten by the ewes at lambing time with such gusto 
as to satisfy our shepherd — quite as fastidious a man as any 
really good specialist of his class ought to be ! 
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The dried maize lias a tiirther use in oiir suburban farming? : 
it makes an admtrahiv covering for the mange! damps. We 
found a hventy-ton crop treated as above saved the use of three 
tons of btra\\ for this purpose. 

I have entered at some length into this part of the subject 
as the wastage of maize fodder in a growing year has been 
urged in the past as a grave disadvantage in its cultivation. 

I am inclined to think a neighbour milk-farmer’s practice 
is now even better than our own. lie simply lets the crop 
stand, cuts it as it is wanted, and chaffs the whole plant for his 
cows. In the first week of December of this truly terrible 
autumn, the btuff* he bought from us, and left standing on our 
farm, vras really wonderful feed, the inner stalks were succulent, 
and very sweet to the taste ; the outer leaves were somewhat 
mouldy it was true, but all was ‘‘with something to help it” 
eaten up clean and well.’* 

Knsilagb. 

So far in this country maize has been a failure in the silo. 
In North America on the other hand it has been found 
particularly valuable for this purpose. I have been informed 
over and over again by our over-seas colleagues that for ensilage 
the crop we grow in this country does not get ripe enough to 
make the right stuff. Surely it is worth while spending time 
and money in search of varieties that will be useful in this 
respect. 

K. J. J. Maokhjnzie. 

School of AuiiouUuie, 

CamhiitLc 


COxXTEMPORARY ACJRICITLTURAL LAW. 

T.— Legislation. 

Thebe has not been much legislation in the ])asl year <lirectly 
affecting agi*iculture, l)ufc some Acts of l^udiament should bo 
noticed here as being indirectly of interest. 

The Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (War Restric- 
tions) Act, 1915 (5 and t! Geo, 5, c. 97), should not be left out 
of sight in respect of the letting of cottages for agricultural 
labourers. By Section 1 Sub-section 1 it makes any increase 
of rent of a dwelling house to wdiich the Act applies beyond 
the standard rent” as thereinafter detined irrecoverable, with 
a proviso that where the landlord has since the commencement 
of the present war incurred, or duxing the continuance of the 
Act incurs, expenditure on the improvement or structural 
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altenitio]! of a dwelling house an increase of rent lit a rate 
not exceeding 0 per cent, per annum on the amount so 
expended shall not be deemed to be an increase for the purposes 
of the Act. Sub-section 2 of Section 1 provides that no 
requirement of any fine, premium, or other like sum in 
addition to the rent in consideration of the grant, renewal 
or continuance of a tenancy of any dwelling house to which 
the Act applies shall be made, and if made after November 25, 
linS, shall be recoverable by the tenant from the landlord. 
Sub-section 3 of the same Section provides that no order for 
the recovery of possession of a dwelling house to which the 
Act applies or for the ejectment of a tenant therefrom shall be 
made so long as the tenant continues to pay rent at the agreed 
rent as modified by the Act and performs the other conditions 
of the tenancy except on the ground that the tenant has 
committed waste or has been guilty of conduct which is a 
nuisance or an annoyance to adjoining or neighbouring occu- 
piers, or that the premibes are reasonably required ])y the 
lain llord for the occupation of himself or some other person 
in liis employ or in the employ of some tenant from him or on 
some other ground which may be deemed satisfactory by the 
Court making the order. The expression “standard rent” is 
by fc^ection 2 defined as the rent at which the ilwelling house 
was let on August 3, 1914, or where the dwelling house was 
not let at that date the rent at which it was last let before that 
date. By Sub-section 2 of Section 2 the Act is to apply to a 
house or part of a house let as a separate dwelling where such 
letting does not include any land other than the site of the 
dwelling house and a garden or other premises within the 
curtilage of the dwelling house and where either the annual 
amount of the standard rent or the rateable value of the house 
or part of the house does not exceed in the case of a house 
situate in the metropolitan police district 35/., in the case of a 
house situate in Scotland 3U/., and in the case of a liouse 
situate elsewhere 20/. 

In a case whore notwithstanding this Act the rent had been 
raised by the lantllord and the increase paid for some period 
by the tenant without any question, the tenant was held 
disejititled to deduct from subsequent rent payable by him the 
amounts which he had paid to the landlord on previous 
occasions in excess of the former rent of the house before it 
had been improperly increased, (See Sha^y Brothers and 
Knight v. Ghant.^ 52 Law Journal N.O., 97.) 

This Act having been found to work hardly in certain 
cases and contrary to the interests of tenants (see Bate 
{Marquis) v, Rees (85 L.J,Oh. 421 ; [1916] 2 Oh. 64) 
the Courts (Emergency Powei^s) No, 2 Act, 1916 (6 and 7 
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Geo. 5, c. 18) Las provided by Section 2 that a Coiinty Court 
may authorise the grant of a new lease for a term of twenty-one 
years or upwaids of a dwelling house to which the Increase of 
Rent and Mortgage Interest (War Restrictions) Act, 1916, 
applies in consideration for which a fine, premium, or other 
like sum in addition to the rent is required, if the Court is 
satisfied that the terms of the tenancy are on the whole not 
less favourable to the tenant than the terms on which the 
dwelling house was previously let. 

The Finance Act, 1916 (6 and 7 Geo. 5, c. 24), Section 38 
amends the law with respect to income tax on woodlands as 
laid down in the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915, Section 32 (see 
article on “Contemporary Agricultuial Law,” in Vol. 76 of this 
Journal, page 141), by providing that a person occupying wood- 
lands who elects to be assessed under Schedule D instead of 
Schedule B may prove that the woodlands are managed by him 
on a commercial basis to the Special Commissioners and not 
necessarily to the General Commissioners of income tax as 
required by the Act of 1915. The Section also provides that the 
requirement in the Act of 1915 that the election shall extend to 
all woodlands managed on the same estate shall not extend to 
woodlands planted or replanted after the passing of the Act of 
1916 if the person occupying those woodlands gives notice to 
the General or Special Commissions s within a year after the 
planting or replanting that they are to be treated as being 
woodlands on a separate estate. Sub-section 3 of the same 
Section provides that the relief given to trading persons in 
case of loss by Section 23 of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1890 (53 and 54 Viet., c. 8), shall, where a person occupying 
woodlands has elected to be charged to income tax m respect 
of those woodlands under Schedule D apply to losses on those 
woodlands as it applies to losses in any traile. 

The Summer Time Act, 1916 (6 and 7 Geo. 5, c. 14), 
which advanced the time by clock for general purposes by an 
horn* from May 21 to October 1 is so well known that it 
scarcely requires notice here. It was confined to the year 3916 
in its operation, but a measure with the same object has 
now been passed for 1917. 

The Small Holdings Colonies Act, 1916 (6 and 7 Geo. 5, 
c. 38), enables the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries during 
the continuance of the war and a period of twelve months 
thereafter for the purpose of providing experimental small 
holding colonies with the consent of the Treasury to acquire 
by agreement suitable land. Sub-section 2 of Section 1 gives 
to a tenant whose tenancy is terminated by a landlord with a 
view to the use of the land or part of the land by the Board 
for the provision of small holdings under the Act a similar 
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ri"ht to compensation for disturbance as is given in the case 
of the termination of a tenancy for the purposes of a sale of 
the land under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1914. The 
total area of land that may be acquii*ed by the Board under 
this Act is not to exceed 4,500 acres in England (excluding 
Monmouthshire) or 2,000 acres in Wales and Monmouthshire 
or 6,000 acres in all, and in the selection of persons to be 
settled on the land so acquired preference is to be given to 
pei*sons who have served in the naval or military forces of the 
Crown in the present w^ar. The Act contains other provisions 
as to the management of the land acquired which need not 
be noticed here. 

II.— Decisions of the Couet. 

1. Labour, The only cases noticeable under this head are 
cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 (6 Edwd. 7, 
c. 58), which bear on the liability of the employer to workmen 
engaged in agriculture in respect of accidents arising out of and 
in the course of their employment. In the case of Soott v. 
Pearson (85 L.J.K.B., 825 ; [1916] 2 K.B., 61) the question 
arose as to whether cattle ringworm with which a farm 
attendant became infected could be treated as an injury by 
accident under the Act so as to give a right to compensation 
from the employers. The applicant was a girl who was 
employed to look after calves. She noticed at the beginning 
of February, 1915, that some of the calves had scabs on their 
necks and heads. The calves were kept in a pen, and when 
the girl went to feed them they used to push forward and try 
to get out. She had then to push them back, and sometimes 
she used a stick for this purpose and sometimes her hand. On 
February III she noticed that her arm was breaking out in 
scabs, and on seeing a doctor she was found to be suffering 
from cattle ringworm. She brought proceedings claiming 
compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 11106. 
It was admitted by the employer that the calves had had the 
disease, which, according to the medical evidence, is contagious. 
The County Court judge held that, assuming the evidence for 
the applicant was true, no injury by accident had been proved, 
and he dismissed the application. The Court of Appeal held 
that the evidence as it stood showed that the girl’s illness was 
an injury by accident, and that the case must go back to the 
County Court judge to be fully heard. Lord Justice Phillimore, 
in the course of his judgment, said “ if a definite time, place, 
and occasion can be assigned for the contraction of a disease, 
and if the occasion was a part, but an unusual part, of the 
employment, an illness so prodticed may be deemed an injury 
by accident.” 
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iTiJoy^, Phillips, Mills & Co, (85 770; [1018] 

1 K.B., 849) the que&tion was whether the dojith of <i ht<ibl(‘-boy 
from the kick of a hoi'se was an accident arising? out of his 
employment.” The boy in question was found l^injjf uncon- 
scioub in his employer’s stables, having been kicked in the 
head by a horse. He was found with a halter clutched in his 
hand and died without recovering consciousness. The horse 
that had kicked him was a quiet one. At the time of the 
accident the stables had been swept and the brooms put away, 
and the evidence was that the boy had nothing to do in tlie 
stable after the sweeping was finished, and certainly nothing 
to do with a halter. He was not, however, wrong in being in 
the stable ; but evidence was given that the boy had been 
caught on former occasions teasing the horses with a broom or 
a halter. It was held that the evidence of the boy’s habit 
of teasing the horses was admissible, and that the bounty 
Court judge had not misdirected himself in holding that it was 
not proved that the accident arose out of the employment. 

Williams v. Hollings (1915, W.O. and Ins. Rep , 540) was 
a case under the same Act of a different character. The 
question was how the ‘‘average weekly earnings” of a fruit 
picker were to be calculated. The applicant was injured 
while picking damsons with the result that she was partially 
incapacitated from work. The only work she did during the 
year preceding the accident was damson picking for three 
weeks and two days. The arbitrator found that she was in a 
gi'ade of damson pickers who only worked for six weeks in a 
year and awarded her compensation on that basis. He found 
that damson pickers earned about lls. a week or a total amount 
of about 70<?. during the year. Ho divided that sum by 
fifty-two and thus arrived at about Is. id, as being the amount 
of the average weekly earnings and awarded a wetdely payiinmt 
of 8rf., being 5U per cent, of that sum during her incapacity. 
She, however, claimed that she ought to have been treated as* a 
fruit picker who worked for a much longer period than hi\ 
weeks during the year and whose average weekly (warnings 
would be higher than those of damson pickers. Tlie (Jourl of 
Appeal held that the arbitrator had properly computed the 
compensation. 

2. Stock , — There have been several cases in the past year 
relating to injuries or accidents caused by farm animals on tlie 
highway. In Finn v. Beta (32 Times L.U., 451) the defendant 
bought a cow and calf, and by his instructions a drover was 
employetl to drive them to the defendant’s farm. The drover 
got another man, who was about to drive bullocks m the same 
<lirection, to drive the cow and calf along with them. On the 
way the cow first tossed a dog and afterwards IohschI Hk) 
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plaiiitifi*, who suffered injury thereby and brought an action 
for damages for negligence against the farmer. Evidence was 
given that a cow with a calf might become dangerous if it met 
a dog, and the judge found (1) that the drover was negligent as 
it was his duty to see that the cow was under control ; ( 2) that 
the defendant was negligent in employing one man to perform 
a dangerous operation for which his powers were inadequate ; 
an<l (3) that even if the drover was an independent conti actor 
this was no defence, and he awarded damages to the plaintiff. 
It was held on appeal that there was evidence to support the 
judge’s finding of negligence and he was entitled to hold that 
the drover was employed to do a dangerous thing on the 
highway, and that therefore even if the drover was an indepen- 
dent contractor the judge was right in finding the defendant 
liable. 

HeaWs Garage Limited v. Hodges (85 L.J.K.B., 1289 ; 
[191G] 2 K.B., 370) was a very important case on the liability 
of farmers for accidents arising from farm animals straying on 
the highway, in which it was definitely laid down that the 
ownej* of harmless domestic animals such as sheep is not under 
any duty at common law to prevent their straying on the 
highway ; and although under the Highway Act 1864 (27 and 
28 Viet., c, 101) he is liable to a penalty for allowing them to 
stray on to the highway that Act imposes no civil liability in 
respect of animals trespassing on the highway. The case arose 
in this way : — Some twenty sheep belonging to the defendant 
strayed on to a highway from a field adjoining it owing to 
insufficiency of the fence, and two of the sheep having become 
separate<l from the others attemptetl to run across the road in 
front of the plaintiffs’ motor car with the result that they 
collidetl with it and caused it to be overturned and damaged. 
It was held that the defendant was not liable in damages either 
on the ground of negligence or of nuisance to the highway, as, 
apart from his liability to be fined under the Highway Act, 
18G4, Section 25, he was under no duty to fence his land so as 
to prevent sheep straying on the highway. Mr. Justice Neville, 
ill the course of his judgment, said : In my opinion the 
experience of centuries has shown that the presence of domestic 
animals upon the highway is not inconsistent with the reason- 
able safety of the public using the road. I am unable to draw 
any distinction in this regard between domestic animals. I 
think horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, fowls, and dogs all tall into 
the same category for this purpose. There is no doubt that the 
advent of motor oars has greatly increased the danger resulting 
from the presence of loose animals on the road, owing to the 
speed at which the cars travel and the difficulty shared by man 
and beast in avoiding them. It is only yesterday, however, 
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that, as mechanicdlly propelled carriages, the right of motor 
cars to use the I’oad was subject to conditions which rendered 
gi*eat speed unattainable ; and I think that to-day those who 
use them must take the roads as they find them, and put up 
themselves with such risks as the speed of their cars occasion, 
not only to themselves but to others.” The case, however, of 
Turner v. Coatee (33 Times L.R., 79) shows that the law as 
thus laid down does not apply to the case of an animal on the 
highway of a naturally dangerous character, such as an un- 
broken colt. In that case the plaintiff was riding a bicycle 
along a highway about 7 p.m. in January, She had a lamp on 
her bicycle which was burning properly. The defendant, 
a farmer, wishing to move a colt of about 18 months old and 
unbroken from one farm to another was bringing the colt along 
the road. In front he had a boy leading a mare ; then came 
the colt, and behind the colt the defendant was driving a trap 
to keep the colt from bolting back. When the plaintiff 
approached on her bicycle the colt was startled by the light on 
the bicycle, darted from one side of the road to the other, and 
knocked the plaintiff over, causing injuries for which she sued 
the defendant. It was held that as the colt had done just 
what in the circumstances it might have been expected to do 
the defendant was liable. The Court said that the mere fact 
that a domestic animal strayed on a highway and caused 
damage did not necessarily make its owner liable, but the 
animal in this case was one which was likely to do harm, and 
which every one must have known was likely to do so. If a 
person placed on a highway an animal likely in certain circum- 
stances to do harm he must take reasonable precautions to 
prevent it from doing harm. 

Holgate v. Bleazard (86 270) related to damage 

caused by farm animals, but in this case not to persons on a 
highway, but to the owner of a neighbouring farm, so that the 
question was altogether a different one. Two adjoining farms 
was let by the same landlord to different farmers, each of 
whom was under a covenant with the landlord to keep the 
fences in i*epair, but the covenant did not in express terms 
make it obligatory to maintain such a fence as would prevent 
animals from straying. Some of the horses of the defendant 
got out of a field occupied by him and injured a colt of his 
neighbour, the plaintiff, for which damage the lattei* sued. It 
appeared in evidence that if the plaintiff had performed his 
obligation of keef>ing his fences in repair the horses would not 
have broken through. The Court held that the general rule 
applied that the owner of animals is bound to prevent them 
from trespassing on to the land of others, unless the owner of 
the land upon which the trespass takes place is bound by 
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prescription or otherwise to maintain fences which would keep 
the animals out. The obligation, however, in the case of the 
plaintiff to his landlord to maintain his fences did not prevent 
the general rule from ap])Uing. The defendant was therefore 
liable for the damage to his neighbour’s animal under the 
general rule. 

3. Landlord and Tenant The decisions relating to the 
law of landlord and tenant as affecting agricultural tenancies 
both under the general law and the Agricultural Holdings Acts 
have been unusually numerous of late and are of some import- 
ance. It is pi*oposed to deal first with cases under the general 
law. 

In Williams v. Lewis (85 40 ; [1915] 3 K.B., 493) 

it was decided that a farmer occupying land as yearly tenant 
under a verbal agreement impliedly agrees with his landlord to 
cultivate the whole of the land in his occupation in a husband- 
like manner according to the custom of the country, whether 
the land is or is not in good condition at the commencement 
of his tenancy, and the measure of damage for breach of this 
implied agreement is the injury to the reversion caused by the 
breach. The diminution of rent that the landlord will get on 
re-letting or the allowance which he may make to an incoming 
tenant owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the farm may 
be a fair indication of the loss sustained by the landlord by 
reason of the breach, but such loss must be proved in the usual 
manner. The farm in this case was in Monmouthshire, and 
the defendant was sued by his landlord for damages for breach 
of the implied agreement to cultivate in a husbandlike manner 
according to the custom of the counti*y. The defendant con- 
tended (amongst other things) that he had fulfilled his obligation 
by leaving the land in the same condition as when he took it. 
Mr. Justice Bray, in the coirrse of his judgment, said : “ In my 
opinion tliis contention is not sound in law. It may well be 
that a considerable course of proper farming will restore the 
land to proper condition. If so, the landlord has a right to 
have the land delivered up in proper condition. In the same 
way, if at the commencement of the tenancy the land is in 
better than proper condition as the result of what is called high 
farming, the tenant is not, in my opinion, bound to keep the 
land in better than proper condition so long as he farms 
properly. Arising out of this there was a contention that, if 
the tenant during the tenancy has raised the land to a better 
condition than it had been at the commencement he might 
during the last year or two lower it to the former condition. 
That contention is, in my opinion, equally unsound. He must 
continue to farm properly to the end of his tenancy. He need 
not do more than that, but he must do that.” The learned 
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Judge defined “proper condition” as the condition of the land 
T^hen it has been properly farmed according to the obligation 
to cultivate in a huhbandlike manner for a lengthened period. 
He further said : “ I must guard myself by saying that this 
does not involve the proposition that if the tenant has at any 
time got the land into a condition better than proper condition 
he must always keep it so, but merely that he must not lower 
it by improper farming. For instance, if he has been putting a 
lot of dung on a field, it might not be improper farming in 
the case of grass land to mow it two years running, or in the 
case of arable to have two crops of corn running.” His 
Lordship also held that the damages for not farming properly 
were not confined so far as loss of fertility was concerned to 
the manurial value of hay or straw improperly removed, but 
included the whole injury to the reversion of which the reduc- 
tion of rent made to an incoming tenant may be a fair 
indication. The damages for improper cultivation and negh cb 
of hedges and ditches were in this case assessed at 83/. 12s. C)d. 
on a 61-acre farm. 

Wedd V, Porter (85 L.J.K.B., 1298 ; [1916] 2 K.B., 91) is 
another very instructive case. It was held there that where on 
the expiration of a lease for a term of years the tenant remains 
in possession and pays rent, and a tenancy from year to year is 
thus constituted, it is a question of fact in each case whether 
the tenant holds upon the terms of the expired lease. Where 
the facts show an express or implied agreement to hold upon 
the terms of the expired lease, then the law determines that 
the tenant holds subject to all the covenants in that lease which 
are applicable to a yearly tenancy. Otherwise the tenant holds 
only upon the implied terms which the law introduces into 
such a tenancy. In this case there were discussions on the 
determination of the lease in 1892 as to the terms of a new 
tenancy and negotiations as to repairs, mode oi (‘ultivalion, the 
shooting rights and other matters, and the Court came to the 
conclusion that the parties agreed that the terms of the o]<l 
lease should not apply but never agreed upon the terms of any 
new arrangement except that there should be a yearly tenancy 
at 850/, rent. This yearly tenancy was determined by notice 
to quit on September 29, 1913, and thereupon the plain tifls, 
who were at that date the landlords, having purchased the 
reversion shortly before, sued the tenants for damages for 
failure to repair the buildings in accordance with the cove- 
nants in the lease and for not keeping the land in a proper 
state of cultivation. The Court having held, as above stated, 
thafc^the terms of the expired lease were no longer binding on 
the ^'defendants, decided that the only terms applicable as 
implied by law in case of a yearly tenancy of that description 
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were to cultivate the land in a husbandlike manner according 
to the custom of the country subject to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, and to keep the buildings 
wind and water-tight with no liability to sustain and uphold 
the premises. It was farther held that the plaintiffs, as 
assignees of the reversion, were entitled to maintain a claim 
for breaches of implied obligations on the part of the tenants 
which had occurred since the conveyances to them but not for 
breach of such obligations committed prior to the conveyances 
if, as was the case, accrued causes of action were not expressly 
assigned to them theieby. 

Dick v. Norton (85 L.J.Oh., 1)23) was a case relating to a 
lease of sporting I’ights. The defendaiit let to the plaintiff the 
right of shooting over his farms, and the plaintill consented to 
permit the defendant to enter the coverts at any reasonable 
time consistent with non-disturbance of game for tlie pin pose 
of thinning plantations, lolling trees, or any necessary forestei^’s 
work, and the defendant covenanteil for quiet enjoyment. The 
defendant sold the timber on the farm in 1915 for 2,500/. to a 
purchaser who contracted to sell the greater part of it for 
munition works. The plaintiff then moved to restrain him 
from felling the trees as being a disturbance of the game. 
It was held that the demise of the shooting rights did not 
prevent the lessor from turning his property to the best 
advantage, that there was no implied covenant by the lessor 
not to disturb the game, and therefore there was no case for an 
injunction. 

There liavo been six cases decided under the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts which require notice. In Leudon v. Keen (85 
1237 ; [1916] I K.B., 994) there had been an arbi* 
tration under the Agriculttiral Holdings Act, 1908. The 
landlord was dissatisfied with the award, alleging that although 
she had applied to the arbitrator under paragraph 10 of the 
Schedule to the Act to specify the amount awarded in respect 
of unreasonable disturbance of the tenant, the arbitrator bad 
improperly refused or Neglected so to do. She accordingly 
took proceedings to have the award set aside under paragraph 13 
of the Schedule upon the ground that the arbilrator had mis- 
conducted himself. The County Court Judge found that the 
landlord had in fact applied to the arbitrator to separate the 
figures and he had not clone so. No suggestion was made 
imputing anything in the nature of dishonesty or bad faith 
to the arbitrator, but the Judge referred the award back to the 
arbitrator and ordered him to pay the landlord’s costs. The 
arbitrator appealed from this decision. It was held that where 
an arbitrator appears and takes part in proceedings to set aside 
his award he makes himself an active party to the application 
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and costs can be given against him. Where the arbitrator has 
been gnilty of snch collusion as would entitle a party to the 
arbitration to bring an action against him, and the award is set 
aside on the ground of such misconduct, costs ought to be given 
against him whether he appears in the County Court or not. 
Where, however, an arbitrator appears but takes no active part 
in the litigation, and no suggestion of bad faith or dishonesty is 
made against him, the Judge has no power to award costs 
against Mm. As the latter was the case here the order for 
payment of costs by the arbitmtor was set aside and the 
landlord’s costs were ordered to be paid by the tenant, who 
endeavoured to uphold the award which the County Court 
Judge referred back. 

Gh'ay v. AsJiMirton (Lord) (86 L.J.E.B., 224; [1917] 
A.C. 26) was a case that went up to the House of Lords 
relating to an arbitration under the Agricultm-al Holdings 
Act. The appellant was tenant of a farm, the lease of which 
expired at Michaelmas, 1913. The respondent claimed a 
sum of 7447. for dilapidations and the appellant disputed 
his liability to pay. The case was referred to arbitration, 
and the arbitrator stated a case for the opinion of the 
County Court Judge. The case was taken to the Court of 
Appeal, and the Court held that the appellant was liable for 
dilapidations and referred the case back to the arbitrator to 
determine the amount. He awarded 717. to the respondent 
and that each painty should pay his own costs of the special 
case and the proceedings thereon in the County Court and 
the Court of Appeal, and that the rest of the costs should bo 
borne by the respondent The respondent applied to the 
County Court to set aside this award but the Judge refused 
to do so and his decision was affirmed by the Divisional Court 
The matter then went to* the Court of Appeal who reversed 
tMs decision, holding that under the circumstances the 
arbitrator had no power to make the successful party pay 
the costs of the appeal. The tenant appealed to the House of 
Lords who allowed the appeal, holding that under clauses 
14 and 15 of Schedule II. of tire Agricultm'al Holdings Act, 
1908, the arbitrator has an absolute discretion as to costs 
wMch cannot be interfered with in the absence of misconduct 
on his part. 

In Sylvester v. Broum (85 L.J.K.B., 1173) it was held that 
in the case of termination of a tenancy of an agricultural 
holding by the landlord a claim for compensation by the tenant 
against his landlord for unreasonable disturbance under 
Section 11 of the Agidcultural Holdings Act, 1908, proviso (d) 
is not required to be in writing but may be made verbally. 
It is to be observed, however, that the first notice of intention 
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to claim to be given within two months after receipt of the 
notice to quit must under proviso (6) of the same Section be 
made in writing. It is only the actual claim which is to be 
made within three months after the time that the tenant quits 
the holding that according to this decision may be verbal. 

Meggeson v. Groves (51 Law Journal N.O., 549 ; [1917] Oh., 
158) raised the question whether a tenant could sell during the 
last year of his tenancy hay produced during previous years with- 
out the consent of his landlord. The tenancy was terminated 
by notice to quit on Mareh 25, 1916. Under his agreement the 
tenant contracted to “ stack upon the premises all the hay and 
corn that shall grow thereon and not to sell or dispose of any 
hay, straw or oats without the consent in writing of the 
landlord.” Section 26 Sub-section 11 of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908, provides that “notwithstanding any 
custom of the country, or the provisions of any contract of 
tenancy or agreement respecting the method of cropping arable 
lands, or the disposal of crops, a tenant of a holding shall have 
full right to practise any system of cropping of the arable land 
on the holding and to dispose of the produce of the holding 
without incurring any penalty, forfeiture, or liability ” ; but 
“ this Sub-section shall not apply as respects the year before 
the expiration of the contract of tenancy.” The tenant 
contended that under this Section he was entitled without 
his landlord’s consent during the last year of his tenancy to 
dispose of hay produced during previous years, and that the 
concluding proviso quoted above only applied to hay produced 
in the last year. It was held that this contention was incorrect, 
and he was prohibited in the last year from selling hay 
produced either in that year or in a previous year as the 
proviso in the Act was not confined to hay produced in the 
last yeai* of the tenancy. 

Galhtvay v* McClelland (1915 S.C., 1062) was an important 
case decided by the Court of Session in Scotland under the 
Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1908, which corresponds 
in all material respects with the English Act It was held by 
the majority of the Court (six of the Judges dissenting) that a 
tenant is not entitled to compensation for making an improve- 
ment comprised in the First Schedule to the Act if the 
improvement was one which he was bound by his lease to 
execute. The claim in question was for temporary pasture 
laid down with seeds sown more than two years prior to the 
determination of the tenancy (Item 26 in Part III. of the 
Firat Schedule to the Act) for which a tenant is entitled to 
compensation without notice to or consent by the landlord. 
The Court held that the tenant was not entitled to compensation 
in this respect as the temporary pasture for which he claimed 
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was laid down in accordance with the rotation of cropping pre- 
scribed by the lease, a similar acreage having been xiiider 
temporary pasture at the commencement of the lease and the 
lease stipulating that an equal extent of temporary pasture 
should be maintained on the holding diu'ing the currency of 
the lease and left on the holding at its termination. It was 
fui*ther held that even if the tenant were entitled to com- 
pensation for the improvement in question there must be set 
against his right to compensation the temporary pasture which 
was handed over to the tenant free of charge on his entry, as 
being in the terms of Section 1 Sub-section 2 {a) a “ benefit ” 
which the landlord had given or allowed to the tenant in 
consideration of his executing the improvement, although it 
was not specially mentioned in the lease and allowed as a 
benefit. 

In another Scottish case, Bwhanan v. Taylor (191(5 S.C, 
129), a farm lease dated in 1903 (which renewed a previous 
lease to the same tenant in 1884) contained a schedule of com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements, and also a clause 
providing that whereas the proprietor had paid a claim for 
compensation by the previous tenant at his outgoing in 1884, 
“ therefore the parties hereto have agreed that the sum repre- 
sented in said claim shall form a deduction from the amount 
payable to the tenant at the termination of his tenancy.” It 
was held, fimt, that the agreement was not one depriving the 
tenant of his right to compensation within the meaning of 
Section 5 of the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1908 
(which is practically identical with Section 5 of the English 
Act), and therefore was not void ; and, secondly, that the 
agreement did not form i)art of a substituted scale of compen- 
sation, and accordingly did not require to be submitted to the 
determination of the arbitrator. 

4.^ Produce. In Hunt v. Eichardson (85 L.J.K.n., 1360; 
[1916] 2 K.B., 446) the appellant w^as a farmer and cowkeeper, 
and he was charged with selling to the prejudice of the pur- 
chaser milk not of the nature, substance, and quality demanded 
contrary to Section 6 of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875 
(38 aud 39 Viet., o. 63), and the analyst’s certificate showed that 
the milk was deficient in milk fat to the extent of 9 per cent. 
Regulation 1 of the Sale of Milk Regulations, 1901, px’ovides 
that when a sample of milk contains less than 3 per cent, of 
milk fat it shall be presumed for the purposes of the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts, until the contrai*y is proved, that the 
milk is not genuine by reason of the abstractiim therefrom of 
milk fat, or the addition thereto of water. The appellant’s 
cows were milked twice daily, at 6 a.m. and 1 p.m.— the usual 
hours in the district — and nothing was added to or abstracted 
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from the milk beyond the abstraction of imparities by straining 
in the ordinary way. Owing to heavy rains the gmss on which 
the cows were fed was in a watery condition, and for the 
purpose of keeping up the quantity of milk they were also fed 
on green maize, with the result that the quantity of the milk 
was increased at the expense of its quality. The purchaser 
asked for “ new morning milk ” and was supplied with milk as 
it came from the cow, subject to the aforesaid straining. The 
Justices found that the deficiency of 9 per cent- in milk fat was 
due to the manner in which the appellant had fed his cows 
with the object of obtaining a large supply of milk without 
regard to quality, and they held that the milk was not of the 
nature, substance, and quality demanded by the purchaser, and 
convicted the appellant. The King’s Bench Divisional Court 
(with two dissentient judges), however, held that this convic- 
tion must be quashed, as the milk was milk as it came from 
the cow and therefore genuine milk and of the nature, sub- 
stance, and quality demanded by the purchaser. On the other 
hand, in an Irish case of Belfast Guardians v. Jones ([1916] 
2 Ir.R., 269) the respondent had contracted to sell to the 
appellants new milk containing not less than 3 per cent, of 
milk fat. Some of the milk supplied contained less than this 
proportion. It was held that the respondent was liable to a 
penalty under the Sale of Pood and Drugs Act, 1875, although 
the milk was supplied in the same state as that in which it 
came from the cow. 

In Wilhinson v. Clark (85 KJ.K.B., 1641 ; [1916] 2 K,B., 
636), on a charge of selling milk not of the nature, substance, 
and quality demanded, the prosecution sought to adduce 
evidence that a sample taken on the following day from the 
same cows was of the proper nature, substance, and quality, 
so as to show that the milk in question, which was not, must 
therefore have been adulterated, and the evidence was held 
admissible for that purpose only. 

5, Land Valnation and Tams, In Attorney General v. 
Foran (85 L.J.Ch., 370; [1916] A.O. 128) it was held that 
where the surface of land is occupied separately from the 
minerals under it, such minerals ought to be treated as a 
separate parcel of land for the purposes of valuation under the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910 (10 Edw. 7, c. 8), and a form 
served on the owner dealing with the land in the occupation of 
the tenant of the surface is not a proper mode of requiring a 
return of the particulars relating to the minerals, but the 
owners are entitled to make a separate return in respect of 
such minerals on a proper form in pursuance of a further 
notice. The land in question was a farm in Kent, and in 
filling up the form (Form 4) served on them in respect thereof 
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the owners stated that they were proprietors of the minerals, 
but made no return as to their value. The farm with the 
mines and minerals below it was afterwards sold for a consider- 
able sum, and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue claimed 
increment value duty on the basis that the minerals were of no 
value at the commencement of the Act as the owners had made 
no estimate of their value pursuant to Section 23, Sub-section 2 
of the Act, which provides that where minerals are not com- 
prised in a mining lease or being worked they shall be treated 
as having no value unless the proprietor of the minerals in his 
return furnished to the Commissioners specifies the nature of 
the minerals and estimates their capital value. Their claim, 
however, was held bad as above stated because the owners had 
not been properly asked to make a return as to the minerals 
but only as to the surface land. 

Ferguson v. Inland 'Revenue Gommission&rs (86 L 
154 ; [1917] 1 K.B., 193) was a case relating to undeveloped 
land duty which is charged by Section 16 of the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, on all land not developed “by the 
erection of dwelling-houses or of buildings for the purposes 
of any business, trade, or industry other than agriculture 
... or is not otherwise used bond f\ie for any business, 
trade, or industry other than agriculture,” excluding land 
whose site value does not exceed 50?. an acre. The land in 
question was 93 acres containing brick earth. On about 49 
acres buildings for the manufacture of bricks had been 
erected and in about 5 acres of this plot the brick earth 
was still unworked and would be sufficient to carry on the 
works for 5 years. The remainder of the 93 acres was let for 
short terms in 3 plots as amble land and nursery gardens. It 
was found that the brick earth in these 3 plots was necessary 
as a reserve of brick earth for the successful working of the 
undertaking on the rest of the land. It was held that these 
three plots so kept in reserve but used for agricultural purposes 
were not “developed” within the meaning of the Act and must 
therefore bear undeveloped land duty. 

6. Miscellanems, tinder this heading there appears to be 
only one case in the past year which requires notice as being 
of interest to agriculturists. Hudson v. Bray (33 Times L.R., 
118) was a case where an elm tree on the defendant’s land was 
blown down on a December night in a violent gale and fell 
across the highway. The defendant having been informed of 
the occurrence early in the next day did some work with the 
object of removing the tree, but was unable to complete the 
removal and when work ceased for the day the tree was still 
across the road without a light to warn people of the obstruc- 
tion. The plaintifEs drove in a motor car along the road after 
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it was dark and the lights on the car did not shine on the tree. 
The road was unlighted and the car ran into the tree, and the 
car and its occupants were injured. The plaintiffs brought an 
action for damages. The County Court Judge held that the 
defendant was negligent in not taking steps to warn persons 
travelling on the highway of the obstruction, and gave judg- 
ment for the plaintijBfs for 50?. On appeal the Divisional Court 
reversed this decision, holding that the tree had fallen by the 
act of God and there was no duty on the defendant to light- it 
and guard it although he would have been liable if he had 
failed after receiving a notice from the surveyor of highways 
to remove the tree within a reasonable time. 

Aubrey J. Spencer. 

16 Old Square, 

Lincoln’s tnn, W.C. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1916. 

[The Society is again indebted to the Board of Agriculture and Fi&heties 
for their kindness in supplying, for inclusion in the Journal, the usual 
tables of agricultural statistics. For fuller information than can be given 
in the space available here, the Department’s own admirable series of 
Reports on Agricultmal Statistics should, of course, be consulted. — En.] 

Acreage. 

Particulars of the acreage under each crop and of the num- 
bers of each class of live stock in 1916 are given in Table I. 
It is noteworthy that the total area devoted to agriculture in 
Great Britain^ shows for the first time in twenty-five years an 
increase instead of a decrease on that of the previous year. 
The net gain of 15,000 acres, though not important in itself, 
becomes of satisfactory significance when the total cultivated 
area is dissected into grass and arable land. 

The 1916 returns contrast strongly with the tendency of so 
many years past for the ploughed field to revert to pasture, tlie 
area under Arable Land having actually increased by 100,000 
acres over 1915, whereas Permanent Grass shrunk by some 
84,000 acres. Proportionately the most notable change was in 
Wales, where arable land increased by 56,000 acres, or over 
8 per cent. In England the gain of 29,000 acres did not 

» Although for purposes of reference Tables I. and IX. give details also for 
Ireland and the United Kingdom as a whole, exigencies of space make it 
necessary to restrict the review to Great Britain, and more partionlarly to 
England and Wales. 

ns 
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outweigh the decline iix 1915, when nearly 34,000 acres of 
arable land were lost as compared with 1914, and therefore the 
area utilised for crops in 1916 was less than when the war 
commenced. Scotland, although increasing its arable land by 

14.000 acres, lost more than a corresponding amount of pasture, 
and, unlike England and Wales, suffered a net contraction in 
the total area under crops and grass. 

The allocation of the land amongst the various crops in the 
sowing season 1915-16, presented, of course, unusually complex 
problems in view of the uncertainties as to prices and overseas 
supplies, in addition to the doubts as to the sufSciency of 
labour. A discussion of these questions hardly comes within 
the scope of this article, but it is of interest to see how they 
were answered in the actual cropping. The acreage in Great 
Britain under Cereals as a whole showed no very great change, 
but the distribution amongst the individual corn crops varied 
considerably, especially by comparison with the changes in the 
previous year. Whereas in 1915 both wheat and oats showed 
large increases and barley a similarly considerable decline, the 
alterations for the 1916 production were quite the opposite as 
regards wheat and barley. No less than 271,600 acres less 
Wheat were sown for 1916 than for 1915, the decrease in 
England (where the bulk of this crop is grown) being 259,000 
acres. It must be remembered, however, that 1915 had a 
record wheat acreage, and that the gain in that year of 351,000 
acres on the area under the crop in the season immediately 
preceding the war was maintained to the extent of 100,000 
acres in 1916. Indeed, the total area devoted to wheat in 
England in 1916 was 10 per cent, above the average o£ the 
decade 190544. 

Barley, which had declined in Great Britain to the extent 
of nearly 318,000 acres in 1915, showed the considerable 
recovery of 121,000 acres in 1916, the gain in England being 

93.000 acres (8 per cent.), but the total area under tUs ci*op was 
lower than in any year except 1915. The large increase in the 
acreage under Oats in 1915 was more than maintained in 191(5, 
a further 5,000 acres being assigned to this crop. The addition 
in Great Britain as a whole, however, was due to the gain of 

8.000 acres in Scotland and 23,000 acres in Wales, which more 
than counterbalanced the loss of 26,000 acres in England. 

Pulse crops showed a continuation of the shrinkage of the 
previous year, the area in England being reduced by 30,000 
acres (11 per cent.) in the case of Beaus, and by nearly 17,000 
acres (13 per cent.) in that of Peas, the acreage of the latter 
being the lowest ever recorded. 

The drop of 6,000 acres in the Great Britain Potato area in 
1915 was followed by the loss of another 50,000 acres (8 per 
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cent.) last year, the total area being 558,000 acres as against 

614.000 acres on the outbreak of war, when the area was the 
highest on record. The acreage of potatoes had not been so 
low as that in 1916 since 1910. The reduction over 1915 was 
made up of about 35,000 acres in England and Wales and 

14.000 acres in Scotland. Compared with the average of the 
five years prece<ling the war, it is of interest to note that in 1916 
the area in the United Kingdom as a whole of the two principal 
crops for direct human food showed, in the case of wheat, a 
gain of over 157,000 acres (8 per cent.), but in that of potatoes 
a loss of 30,000 acres (nearly 3 per cent.). 

No further reduction occurred in 1916 in Turnips and Swedes 
(there was a loss in 1915 of 123,000 acres), the area in Great 
Britain as a whole remaining almost stationary, a drop of 6,700 
acres in Scotland being balanced by a gain of nearly the same 
amount south oC the Tweed. 

Mangolds were further curtailed in England, the reduction 
in 1916 being 35,000 acres (9 per cent.), making the area 
under this root the smallest for nearly twenty years. The 
area under Clover, Sainfoin, and Botation Grasses in Great 
Britain in 1916 increased by 244,000 acres, or over 6 per cent, 
which is a sharp contrast to the persistent decline in these crops 
for some years past. The greater part of the increase was in 
England and Wales, where 228,000 acres were gained (as against 
a loss of 19,000 acres in the previous year). Of the minor 
crops, the most notable change was the decrease of 21,000 
acres, or nearly 20 per cent, in Vetches. 

The ground left as Bare Fallow in 1916 was the largest 
extent for twelve years past, being 114,000 acres more than in 
1915, an increase of over a third. This addition to the area left 
unsown more than neutralised the gain of 100,000 acres in the 
total arable land. Probably the difficulties in carrying on 
field work in the very adverse weather conditions in the spring, 
together possibly with the labour shortage, were responsible for 
the farmers’ original plans being thus to a certain degree 
unfulfilled. 


Live Stock. 

The diminution in the number of Horses actually in use in 
agriculture (including mares kept for breeding), which had 
been proceeding regffiarly since 1910, received a check in 
1916, the number in Great Britain in that year increasing by 
48,000, or nearly 6 per cent. The improvement was general in 
the three countries. The concurrent decline in horse breeding 
also received a substantia] check in 1916, the numbers of 
unbroken horses (including stallions for service) having been 
increased by 19,000 one-year-olds and above, and by 12,000 
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foals, the total number in the latter category being the largest 
since 1910, when there were 126,000. The number of stallions 
for service increased from 8,816 to 9,388, making an addition of 
572 to the 189 gained in the previous year. 

The number of Cattle in 1916 surpassed all records, that in 
Great Britain being as much as 154,000 (2 per cent.) greater 
than the record number of 1915. Prom the point of view of 
potential meat supply it is highly satisfactoi'y to note that the 
total number of cattle in the United Kingdom when the returns 
were collected in June last was 267,000 higher than in June, 
1914. Examining the different classes it will be found that, 
despite the increase in the total number of cattle, the number of 
cows and heifers (both in milk and in calf) in Great Britain 
decreased by 13,000. The milking herd in fact diminished from 

2.243.000 in 1915 to 2,210,000 in 1916, which, following a 
similar drop in the previous year, is of special significance in 
view of the allegations that farmers make undue profits out of 
nailk. Cows and heifers in calf increased by 21,000 head in 
England and Wales, thus nearly recovering the 24,000 lost in 
the previous year, but in Scotland the loss of 2,000 in 1915 was 
repeated in 1916. As a net result the number of cows and 
heifers in Great Britain in 1916 kept for breeding (660,000) 
was 6,000 less than in the June preceding the outbreak of 
war. The previous years’ gains in each of the categories of 

other cattle ” were continued in 1916, the beasts aged two 
years and above increasing by 73,000 (7^ per cent.) in England 
and Wales and 10,000 in Scotland ; 77,000 additional young 
stock of one year and under two were kept in England and 
Wales, and 4,000 more in Scotland. The total increase in 
calves was by comparison rather small, there being in fact a 
drop of nearly 3,000 in Scotland, set off by an increase of 2,000 
in England and 4,000 in Wales. The fact, however, that calves 
have been maintained weil up to the record numbers of 1915 
is sufidcient disproof of accusations of excessive slaughtering of 
immature stock. The categories of both calves and stock from 
one to two years old are now at the highest numbers ever 
recorded. 

For the third year in succession the numbers of Sheep in 
Great Britain were again on the upward trend, and the 408,000 
added to the stock in 1916, together with the gain in the 
previous years, make a total recovery of over 1,000,000 from 
the record low numbers of 1913. The increase was particularly 
noticeable in Wales, where the addition of 181,000 (5 percent.) 
to the 1915 flock brought the total number of sheep in the 
Principality up to the record figure of 3,879,000, -which is over 

80.000 in excess of the previous high-water mark of 3,795,000 
in 1909. Now that the temporary set-back of 1913 has been 
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more than made np, the steady growth of the sheep-rearing 
industry in Wales has resulted in a gain of i?ver 20 per cent, on 
the numbers kept twenty years ago, A most promising feature 
of the returns from all three countries is the rise in the number 
of breeding ewes, the increase in England of 80,000 consider- 
ably more than compensating for the reduction of 17,000 which 
took place in 1915. The greatest gain was that of 95,000 
(G per cent.) in Wales. Other sheep, one year old and above, 
similarly showed general increases, the total increase of 150,000 
being made up of GO, 000 in England, 55,000 in Wales, and 

34.000 in Scotland. The net gain of 70,000 in the head of 
lambs was due to the increase of over 107,000 (2 per cent.) in 
England, and 30,000 in Wales. The reduction of nearly 70,000 
in the number of lambs in Scotland completely cancelled the 
gain in other classes of sheep in that country. 

In strange contrast to the thriving numbers of cattle and 
sheep, the stock of Pigs underwent a severe thinning-out in 
1910, there being a diminution of 265,000 (over 10 per cent.) 
in Great Britain as a whole. Following the reduction of 55,000 
in 1915 there are now 12 per cent, less pigs in the country than 
before the war. Breeding sows did not fall relatively so much 
as other pigs, the drop in the former being not more than 6 per 
cent. Each country shared in the reduction, England, par- 
ticularly, losing another 14,000 sows beyond the 40,000 lost in 
the previous year. Scotland, which, unlike England and Wales, 
had managed to increase its herd of “ other ” pigs in 1915, in 
losing 12,000 of them in 1916, lost more than half as much 
again as the previous increase. This class of pigs fell off by 

237.000 in England and Wales, and in declining to 1,886,000 
approached the record minimum of 1,821,000 of 1913. 

Pboduob of Crops. 

The production of Wheat in Great Britain in 1916 (see 
Table II.) showed a redxiction of 1,716,000 quarters (20 per 
cent.) on the exceptionally high figure of the previous year. 
Not only was there a smaller area sown, but the average yield 
per acre turned out at over 2^ bushels less than in 1915, and 
3J below the average of the previous ten years. 

In England the yield per acre was the lowest since the 
failure of 1904 (when it was only 26^ bushels). Since that year 
the yield had only dropped below 80 bushels on one other 
occasion (1912, when it fell to 28f). Owing, however, to the 
acreage, although less than in 1915, being still well above that 
before the war, the total production in England — 6,657,781 
quarters — was larger than in 1912 and 1913, and was only 
about 150,000 quarters below the average of the five years pre- 
ceding the war. 

C0onti&a«a 




purpoaos* 

StaUions* 


Unbroken 1 One year and above 1$4,081 
Horses f Under one year . 88,504 

Total , , 971,127 

Other Horses .... 226,633 

TOTAL OP HOKSES . "iHtM 


911,946 138.621 128,142 

226,444 23,186 23,650 

1,138,390'* 1«1,806 148,793 


Gowr and Heifers in milk . 
CowH in calf but not In milk . 
Heifers in calf .... 
Other Cattle .•—Two years and 
above . 

„ „ One year and 

under two . 
„ „ Under one year 

Total op Cattle . 


1,606.976 1.633,273 
225,373 231.176 

291,200 269.269 

982,613 922,227 

1471,714 1,101,666 
1,125^890 1,123,467 

5,403,666 5,280,947 
5,383,921 6,303,000 


Swes kept for Breeding . . 5,383,921 6,303,000 

Other Sheep ^~One year and 

above . . 2,818,250 2,768,162 

„ Under one year 5,870,783 5,763,344 


248.479 248,402 | 
26,677 26,997 i 
30,978 26,307 

85,262 72,101 

203,375 196,667 
218.356 214,643 

"812,116 783,207 

1,664,186 1,668,738 

778,711 723,495 
1,436,272 1,406^848 


251,336 

1,223,933 

3,004,908 

1,210,490 

2.851,400 


Total of sheep 14,071,954 13,82i,49e 3,879,169 3,698,081 


Sows kept for Breeding 
Other Pigs . . , 


. 263,764 267,497 

. 1,733,712 1,939,088 


29,243 30,666 

161,232 182,776 


Total of PIOS . 1,977,466 ] 2,206,685 190.476 213,442 


1 Not including Mountain and Heath Land. 

* Including Mores kept for Breeding. 

» ^ve two years old, used, or intended to bo used, for service. 
■* FumxBhed Iw the Board of Ajpricrdture for Scotland. 

« Figures for Jersey include Water. 
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Stock, as returned on June 4, 1916 and 1915, in England^ Wales^ 
(including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands). 


_ 

Great Britain 

I Ireland 7 

United Kingdom. 



1915 

1 1916 

1915 

1 1916 

1915 

Total Area (excluding water) 

Acres 

56,207,247 

Acres 

20,248,099 

Acres 
76,640,799 » 

Total Acreage under Crops! 
andGrassi j 

31,849,590 

31,834,497 

14.714,277 

14,719,688 

46.687,612 

46,675,407 

Arable Land 

Pennanent Grass 1 

14,354,842 

17,494,748 

14,255,609 

17,578,888 

5,050 234 
9,664,043 

4,998,903 

9,720,785 

19,499,475 

27,188,037 

19,346.593 

27,328,814 

Wheat 

Barley or Here . . . . 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans & 

Peas . . . . 

Potatoes . . . . 

Turnips and Swedes . 

Mangold . 

Cabbage, Kobl-Rn!)i A Rapoi « . 
Vetches or Tares ® 

Hops 

Small Fruit . . , . 

Clover, Sainfoin, and Grasseb 
under Rotation 

Other Crops 

Bare Fallow 

1,976,291 

1601,815 

3,075,263 

69,218 

241.697 

113,274 

5'j8,0«7 

1,352.479 

380,484 

145,176 

100,313 

31,352 

80,356 

4,070,639 

239,337 

430,081 

2,240,824 

1,381,068 

3,070,648 

52,494 

271,897 

130,046 

607,792 

1,352,851 

416,226 

144,835 

120,764 

34,744 

81,241 

3,826,361 

201,225 

316,013 

76,438 

1 150,068 

' 1,071,693 
6,611 
998 
148 
586,308 
262,814 
80,434 
37,282 
2,121 

« m667 

2,649,906 

109,951 

86, .530 
141,686 
1,088,664 
7.440 
1,032 
180 
594467 
265,122 
82,728 
39,009 
2,635 

«16’886 

2,594,622 

79,003 

2.053,568 
1.663,376 
4,171,353 
65,971 
242,80.-1 
113,474 
1,155404 
1,623.161 
461,823 
18.3,346 
102,629 
31, .352 
*96,250 

6,703.011 

35U59 

430,495 

2,335,091 

1,524,316 

4,182,296 

60,040 

273,016 

130,307 

1214,458 

1,625,589 

499.804 

184,584 

123,657 

34.744 

*97,438 

6,462,279 

282,104 

316,870 

Horses used for Agricultural 
purposes* . . . . 

Unbroken \ 

Horses (m- (One year and above 
eluding r Under one year . 
stallions). ; 

No. 

906,233 

No. 

858,032 

No. 

382,271 

Na 

359,848 

No. 

1,294,664 

No. 

1,224,065 

261,682 

124,711 

242,189 

112,536 

83,843 

67,037 

70,970 

64,046 

346,962 

192,689 

320,542 

167,281 

Total of Hobbes . 

1,292,63ft 

1,212,766 

633,161 

490,864 

1,834,216 

1,711,868 

Cows and Heifers in milk or in 

calf 

Other Cattle:— 

Two years and above . 

One year and under two. 
Under one year . 

2,870,458 

1,307,019 

1,071,709 

1,592,969 

2,888,696 

1,223,930 

1,601,025 

3,689,430 

1,611,697 

1,034,376 

1120,482 

1,203,886 

1,693,092 

994,316 

1,065^028 

1,191,869 

4,499,321 

2,344,667 

2,801,698 

2,806,864 

4,49^760 

2,221,218 

2,665,551 

2,789;933 

TOTAL OF CATTLE . 

7,443,155 

7,288,087 

4,970,441 

4,843,795 

12,451,540 

12.171,462 

Bwes kept for Breeding . 
Other Sheep 

One year and above . 

Under one year. 

10,086,887 

4,850,694 

10,090,406 

9,876,646 

4,701,137 

10,020,602 

1,508,500 

720298 

1,530,907 

1,431,805 

689,609 

1,478,663 

11,603,904 

5,576,613 

11,668,238 

11,841,904 

6,397.746 

41,686,321 

TOTAL OF SHEEP . 

25,006,987 

24,698,375 

3,768,705 

3,600,067 

2S,848;655 

28,275,070 

Sows kept for Breeding . 
Other Pigs 

300,585 

2,013,746 

315,815 

2,263.269 

132,246 

1,158,043 

122,013 

1,083,236 

434,464 

3,181,427 

430,290 

3,365,641 

Totjj;i OF Pios , 

2,314,831 

3,579,084 

1,290,289 

1,206,240 

3,616,891 

8,795,181 


* Figure fot Ireland include Orchards. 

Furnished by the Department of Agriculture and Technical IhsiirQiCtion for Irelagndk 

s Figures for Scotland relate only to Beans harvested as com. 

* Figures for Scotland include Beans, Mashluu, Aa, for Fodder. 

1 o Kohl-Baht was not scparatelT distinguished in Scotland or Ireland. 
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Tablb IL — ^Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per Acre of 

1916 ofid 1915, u)itA tlte Average 


Crops 

Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average 
of the 
Ten Years 
1906-1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

WHEAT. 

England . 

Wales .... 

Scotland .... 

Qrs. 

6,657,781 

177,627 

283,101 

Qrs. 

8.203,269 

171,472 

369,919 

Acres 

1.862,211 

49,997 

63,085 

Acres 

2,121,519 

48.651 

76,654 

Bush 

2860 

28*42 

35*90 

Bush. 

31*27 
2820 
38 61 

Bush. 

3199 

2773 

4020 

GBBA.T BEITAIN . 
Ireland .... 

7.118,509 

353,379 

8,834,660 

404,695 

1975, m 
76,4,38 

2,246,824 

86,530 

2883 

3698 

31*40 

37*42 

32*16 

3692 

United Kingdom 

7,471,888 

9,239,355 

2,061,731 

2,333,354 

29*13 

31*68 

3221 

BARLEYS. 

England .... 
Wales .... 

Scotland .... 

4,849,962 

330,964 

647,159 

4.229,031 

298,898 

628,131 

1,244,639 

87,437 

169,739 

1,151,536 

80,178 

149,346 

31*17 
30 28 
.30*50 

29*38 

29*82 

33*65 

3290 

3096 

36*72 

GBBA.T BBITAIK . 
Ireland .... 

5,828.085 

784,479 

5,156.060 

706,184 


nj 

B 


.3.312 

4267 

UNITBD KINGDOM. . 

6,612,564 

5,862,244 

1,651,878 

1,622,646 

3203 

30 80 

34*04 

OATS. 

WsSSm^ .... 

Scotland .... 

9,412,818 

998.175 

4,527,539 

9.601,696 

885,211 

4,885,190 

1,862,489 

222,172 

990,589 

1,888.530 

199,479 

982,601 

40*43 
35 94 
3656 

40-26 

36*60 

39*77 

40*86 

36*43 

88 SO 

GBBAT BRITAIN . . 
Ireland ... * 

H988,S32 

6,395,253 

16,272,097 

7,036,298 

3,076,260 

1.071,693 


3886 

4774 

39*79 

61*71 

3969 

6000 

United kingdom 

21,333.785 

22,308.395 

4,146,843 

4,169,274 

41*16 

4201 

4238 

BEANS*. 

England .... 
Wales ..... 
Scotland .... 

858,836 

3,542 

24.444 

891,098 

8,601 

24,418 

227,612 

974 

5,439 

256,035 

1,030 

5,982 

3019 

29*09 

3596 

27 78 
27*48 
36*29 

27 95 
39 83 

29*86 

27*40 

3669 

GREAT BRITAIN . 
Ireland .... 

886,821 

6,748 

919,017 

6,138 

234,025 

998 

2i53,037 

1,033 



UNITED Kingdom. 

892,569 

924,155 

235,023 

264,069 

3038 

n 

30 IS 

PEAS4. 

England . 

Wales 

Scotland .... 

269,011 

1,091 

424 

298,266 

960 

405 

84,847 

419 

144 

97,029 

,336 

127 

2442 

2083 

2356 

24*40 

30*32 

24*37 

2286 

26*54 

26*27 

23*18 

27*26 

GREAT BRITAIN . 
Ireland .... 

260,529 

561 

299,631 

707 

1 83,410 
148 

98,392 

180 

24*36 

31*42 

sm 

2886 

UNITED KINGDOM 

261,090 


85,558 

98,672 

2441 


2633 


> The particulars for Ireland have been famished by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instmotion for Ireland, and those for Scotland, by the Board or AgricuU 
ti^ for Scotland. No Produce Statistics are collected for the Channel Islands and the 


s Induding Bere. 

, -J ?*<4^**?*iE certain area returned as picked or cut green amounting to 7,071 acres 
in England and Wales in 1916. 
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ectch of the Principal Crops in the United Einj'dom' in 
of the Ten Years 1906-1915. 



Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average 
of the 

Ten Years 
L9064915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1916 } 

POTATOES. 
England .... 

WaleB 

Scotland .... 

Tons 

2,S70,095 

134,421 

631,015 

Tons 

2,702.161 

155,932 

972,084 

Acres 

309,588 

28,362 

130,116 

Acres 

436,040 

26,459 

144,393 

Tons 

5-93 

4-74 

4*08 

Tons 

6*18 

5*89 

6*73 

Tons 

6*24 

6*38 

6*48 

Obeat Bbitain . 
Ireland .... 

3,035.531 

2,433.346 

mil 

■ 

607,792 

594,467 

5-44 

4*16 

6*30 

6*24 

6*26 

530 

UNITEp KlNaDOM 

5,468,877 

7,540,240 

1,144,372 

1,202,2.59 

4*78 

6*27 

6*77 

TURNIPS 

AND SWEDES.« 
England .... 

Wales 

Scotland .... 

12,147,635 

837,753 

6,896,766 

11,068.406 

738,851 

7,632,792 

879,684 

.52,682 

414,313 

878,196 

50,753 

420,995 

13*81 

15*90 

14*23 

12*60 

14*66 

17*89 

M 

Great Britain . 
Ireland .... 

18,882,154 

4,436,911 

19,340,049 

6,091,034 

1,346,679 

262,814 

1,349,944 

265,122 

14*02 

16*88 

14*33 

19*20 

14*16 

17*42 

United Kingdom. 

23,318.065 

24,431,083 

1.609.403 

1,615,066 

14*49 

16*13 

14*65 

MANGOLD. » 
England .... 

Wales 

Scotland .... 

7,131,711 

206.067 

44,333 

7.627,158 

206.927 

55,570 

365,631 

11,319 

2.356 

401,048 

11,461 

2,503 

19*61 

18*20 

18*82 

19*02 

18*06 

22*20 


Great Britain , 
Ireland . . * . 

7,382,011 

11627,834 



415,012 

83,728 

19-46 

20*24 


n 

United kingdom . , ' 

9,009,845 

9,696,499 

459,740 

497,740 

19-60 

M-48 

19*37 

HAY fivm Clover, 
SAINFOIN, Ac. 
England .... 

Wales 

Scotland .... 

2,647,113 

261,691 

759,919 

2,080,215 

207,488 

643,029 

1,681,616 

181,084 

420,105 

1,372,922 

166,146 

390,105 

Owt. ! 
33*47 
27*80 
36*18 

Owt. 

30*30 

25*13 

27*84 

111 

Great Britain . . 

Ireland .... 

3.658,723 

1,828,656 



1,928,172 

908:858 

83*52 

42*03 

29*36 

37*31 

se-M 

8770 

UNITED KINGDOM. . 

6,487.878 

4,686,198 


2,837.030 

36*95 

31*91 

32*02 

HAY firom 
PERMANENT GRASS. 
England .... 

Wales 

Scotland .... 

6,325.150 

613,636 

274,929 

3,807,137 

491,897 

222,245 

4,270,043 

555.046 

159,226 

4,lia843 

532,766 

164,685 

24*94 

22*08 

34*64 

18*49 

18*47 

28*74 

25*29 

20*19 

29*63 

GREAT BRITAIN . 
Ireland . . . . 

6,213,715 

3.496,777 

4,621,879 

8.401,$18 

A985,2U 

1,535.081 


2493 

45*53 

18*81 

42*86 

23*16 

43*24 

UNITED KINGDOM. , 

9,710.492 

7,92a591 

6,521,195 

6,393,366 

29*78 

2478 

27*91 

HOPS. 

England^ . . . . 

Owt, 

307,856 

Owt. 

254,609 

31,352 

84^744 

9*82 

7*33 

9*06 


* Xixclading a oertuln urea returned as picked or out creen amountlnK to 27,417 
acres in England atxd Wales and 447 acres in Scotland. 

a Excluding certain areas on which the crops werejwown for the production Cf see^ 
amounting to Lwl acres of turnips and swedes and acres of mangolds xn England 
and Wales in lil6. ^ 

• No Hops are grown in any other part of the ITmted Kingdom. 
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Table III,’— Estimated Total Production of Hops in the Years 
1916 and 1915, with the Acreage and Estimated Average 
Yield per Statute Ac^'e^ in each Oounty of England in 
^which Hops were grown. 


OonXTZBS, &c 

Bstlmatad total 
produce 

Acreage returned on 
4tli June 

Estimated average 
yield per acre 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 



Owt 

Owt. 

Acres 

Acres 

Owt 

Owt. 


/East . 

53,511 

64,819 

1 5,326 

6,727 

1006 

967 


Mid. . . . 

68,980 

68,869 

1 6.467 

7,238 

1067 

961 

Kent- 

■Weald 

73,698 

65,646 

, 7,706 

8,370 

055 

784 


^ Total, Kent 

196,089 

189,334 

19,499 

21.335 

10 oe 

887 

Hanti .... 

16.517 

6,131 

1,380 

1,614 

1124 

405 

Hereford 

42,833 

20,737 

4,645 

6 105 

922 

384 

Surrey .... 

3,662 

1,626 

126 

552 

836 

295 

Sussex . 

26816 

32,173 

2,656 

2,864 

9 72 

7-74 

Woroester . 

23,182 

14,469 

2,643 

2,961 

8 77 

4*89 

Other Oountiee^. 

867 

137 

103 

113 

832 

121 

Total . . 

307,866 

254,609 

31,352 

34,744 

982 

7*33 


1 Qlono«9tert Salop and Stafford. 


Tablb IV. — Average Prices of British Com per Imperial 
Quarter in Englomd atid WaleSy as ascertained under the 
Com Jtetums Act, 1882, in each Week of tJie Tear 1916. 


weekended 

Wbeat 

Barley 

Oats 

Week ended 

Wbeat 

Barley 

Oats 

January 8 . 

f« d, 
55 8 

• d. 

47 8 

s. d. 
,51 5 

July 8 . 

n, d. 
46 3 

f d 

45 6 

a d 
30 8 

January 16 • 

66 7 

48 6 

31 11 

July 15 . 

48 11 

17 5 

31 6 

January 22 . 

57 2 

49 6 

33 6 

July22 . 

51 6 

48 8 

32 3 
32 5 

January 29 . 

58 0 

51 0 

32 11 

July29. 

53 5 

47 2 

February 5 . 

68 3 

52 5 

32 1 

August 5 . 

55 1 

16 1 

32 9 

February 12 

67 6 

5J 10 

32 2 

August 12 . 

56 7 

46 11 

31 2 

February 19. 

56 11 

63 6 

51 9 

August 19 . 

58 1 

48 0 

30 8 

February 26 . 
March 4 

58 2 

54 2 

32 2 

August 26 . 

69 0 

47 1 

$1 6 

59 4 

55 7 

32 t 

September 2 . 

69 4 

48 5 

30 5 

March 11 

58 2 

55 6 

,52 3 

September 9 

59 3 

51 7 

31 1 

March 18 

67 9 

55 4 

31 10 

September 16 

69 11 

62 6 

30 9 

March 26 • • 

5511 

54 6 

31 4 

September 23 

59 4 

,53 3 

30 9 

April 1 . . 

53 6 

63 8 

.50 5 

September 30 . 

58 10 

54 1 

31 ] 

Apnl 8. . . 

51 8 

63 7 

,50 1 

October 7 

69 2 

54 5 

30 9 

April 15. 

53 2 

^ 1 

30 7 

October 14 

69 7 

53 10 

,51 6 

Apnl 22. 

55 3 

5210 

31 8 

October 21 , 

60 9 

53 8 

31 11 

Apnl 29. . . 
May 6 . . 

56 3 

53 5 

32 1 

October 28 . 
November 4 

6210 

54 6 

32 10 

66 7 

53 1 

32 10 

66 7 

66 2 

34 0 

May 13. . . 

55 5 

53 5 

33 1 

November 11 

69 8 

,58 0 

36 8 

May 20 

55 0 

52 10 

33 0 

November 18 

70 9 

59 8 

37 8 

May 27. . . 

54 7 

52 9 

33 4 

November 25 

70 8 

61 8 

39 7 

June 3 

53 3 

63 9 

33 3 

December 2 

71 3 

63 1 

41 4 

June 10 . 

51 2 

52 8 

32 7 

December 9 

72 1 

65 6 

44 1 

June 17 . 

4810 

50 9 

32 1 

December 18 

73 2 

66 5 

45 10 

June 24 . 

47 6 

49 10 

31 3 

December 23 

74 8 

67 8 

46 5 

July 1 . 

46 3 

49 1 

30 10 

December 30 

7610 

67 6 

47 4 





Average of year. 

.58 5 

53 6 

88 5 
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Tablb V. — Average Annual Prices per Quarter and Total 
Quantities of Britisli Corn returned as sold in the Towns 
in England and Wales making Eeturm under the Com 
Returns Act^ 1882, in the Years 1912 — 1916. 


Years 

Wheat 

Barley 

1 Oats 1 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


a 

d. 

«. 

d. \ 

•• 

wm 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1912 

34 

9 

30 

8 ! 

21 

6 i 

2,365,596 

2,166,672 

630,776 

1913 

31 

8 

27 

3 

1 19 

1 , 

2,611,297 

2,948,930 

639,298 

1914 

34 

11 

27 

2 

1 20 

11 1 

3,027,976 

8,403,072 

1,164,361 

1916 

52 

10 

37 

4 

. 30 

2 > 

3,225,198 

2,562,128 

1,181,480 

1916 

58 

5 

53 

6 1 

33 

® , 

3,600,391 

2,182,218 

1,129,096 


Table YI. — Annual and Septennial Average Pt'ices per 
Bushel of Britisli Corn in the Years 1912 — 1916, with the 
Value of £100 of Tithe Rent-charge. 


Years 

Annual 
average price 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


«. d. 

«. d. 

«. d. 

1912 

4 4 

3 10 

2 8i 

1913 

3 lU 

3 4^ 

2 4^ 

1914 

4 4i 

3 4| 

2 7i 

1915 

6 7i 

4 8 

3 9i 

1916 

7 

6 8i 

4 2 


Septennial 
average price 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 1 

«. d. 

t. d. 

«. d. 

4 0\ 

3 3 

2 4 

i 1 

3 3i 

2 4i 

4 2 

3 4ij 

2 4| 

t H 

3 64 i 

2 7\ 

4 n 

4 Oi! 

2 lOJ 


Valuo of 

tithe rent 'Charge of ISIOO 


Calculated on Calculated on 
annual septennial 
average | average 


£ a cf. 
85 8 7 
76 3 6i 
80 16 8i 
116 7 
Ul 8 


£ t. d. 

74 14 9| 

75 16 

77 1 

83 2 
92 1 


4 

«* 

Oi 


Tablb Yll.^Avera^fe Prices of British Wool in each Tear 
from 1896 to 1916 inclusive. 


Years 

Leicester 1 

Half-bred^ 

Southdown 1 

Lincoln 9 


Per lb. 

Per lb. 

PerJh. 

Per lb. 


d. d. 

d. d. 

d. d. 

d. 

1896 

9f to 11 

94 to lOf 

94 to 114 

11* 

1897 

8i „ 10 

81 „ 91 

81 „ lOi 

91 

1898 

8 H 

71 „ 81 

8* „ 9| 

81 

1899 

7 „ 8 

7 ., 81 

7* „ 11 

81 

1900 

6i 71 

61 „ 8| 

8 12 

7| 


61,, 6 

61 „ 91 

7*,, 9* 

«i 


6 „ 6| 

61 „ 61 

7* „ 9* 

6* 

1903 

61 „ 61 

71., 8 

8* „ 11* 

7* 

1904 

8i„ 91 

91 „ 101 

94 ., Ill 

10* 


IH „ 12 

111 „ 121 

111 „ 18* 

12* 


121 „ 18 

181 ,. HI 

144 „ 16* 

HI 

1907 

131 „ 121 

121 ,. 181 

131 „ 16 

12* 


81 „ 81 

81 „ 10 

111 „ 12* 

8* 

1909 

81 „ 81 

10 „ 111 

13* „ 13| 

8| 

1910 

91 „ 91 

111 „ 121 

14 „ 16 

9| 

1911 

91 „ 101 

111 » 121 

181 „ 141 

n 

1912 

9} „ 101 

111 „ 12 

181 „ H* 

10* 

1913 

111 ., 121 

18* „ ISl 

HI 16* 

12* 

1914 

121 „ 12| 

131 HI 

16* „ 16* 

12| 

1916 

171 „ 181 

191 „ 191 

20* „ 21* 

17* 

1916 


211 ,. 221 

281 1. 24* 

19| 


1 Computed from the prices jidven in Ttu WeonomiB^ newspaper, 
s Extracted from “ TIu Tork8hi*v Daily ObMdrwr Wool TMen.*' 
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Table VIII. — Yearly Average Prices of Pat Stock and 
Milkmg Cows in England and Wales during the Years 
1907 to 1916. 


(Compiled from the Weekly Betum of Market Puces) 


DESOBlFriON 

Quality 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

TAT CATTLE 

PoUed Scotb 

1 

per 
stone 
t d 

7 11 

per 
stone 
8 d 

8 2 

per 

stone 

8 d 

8 5 

per 
stone 
8 d 

8 9 

per 
stone 
8 d 

8 5 

per 

stone 

8 d 

9 3 

per 
stone 
« d 

9 3 

per 

stone 

8 d 

9 4 

per 
stone 
8 d 
11 10 

per 
stone 
8 d 
1311 


2 

7 7 

7 9 

711 

8 3 

7 11 

8 8 

8 9 

8 11 

11 2 

18 3 

Shorthorns 

J 

7 10 

7 11 

8 2 

8 7 

8 2 

9 0 

9 0 

9 2 

U 9 

IS 8 


2 

7 2 

7 3 

7 5 

7 9 

7 5 

8 1 

8 3 

8 5 

10 9 

12 6 

Herefords 

1 

8 0 

8 1 

8 5 

8 9 

8 5 

9 2 

9 3 

9 3 

11 10 

13 9 


2 

7 5 

7 7 

7 8 

8 1 

7 8 

8 5 

8 7 

8 8 

10 8 

12 7 

Devons 

1 

8 2 

8 3 

8 5 

8 9 

8 4 

9 0 

9 2 

9 2 

11 11 

13 7 


2 

7 6 

7 6 

7 9 

7 11 

7 7 

8 1 

8 3 

8 5 

10 10 

12 1 

MILEINQ OOWb 
Shorthoms— 

In Milk 

1 

per 
head 
£ 8 
21 1 

per 
head 
£ 8 
21 5 

per 
head 
£ 8 
21 7 

per 
head 
£ 8 
22 3 

per 

head 

22 2 

per 
head 
£ 8 
22 1 

per 
head 
£ 8 
23 15 

per 
head 
£ 8 
U 13 

per 
head 
£ 8 
26 6 

per 

head 

£ B 

34 5 


2 

17 17 

18 2 

1718 

18 9 

18 7 

18 8 

19 15 

19 16 

21 14 

2710 

Oalvers 

1 

20 14 

21 4 

21 0 

21 11 

2111 

2118 

22 16 

22 9 

2418 

3219 


2 

17 11 

18 2 

1716 

18 5 

18 0 

18 2 

19 4 

1819 

20 15 

26 13 

Other Breeds*- 












In Milk 

m 

19 15 

19 1 

18 13 

19 12 

10 2 

19 2 

2016 

il 0 

24 4 

31 8 


m 

14 16 

15 0 

14 12 

15 14 

16 6 

16 2 

1713 1 

1714 

19 16 

26 7 

Oalvers 

B 

14 5 

14 8 

14 11 

lb 1 

14 12 

16 9 

16 9 

17 4 

19 0 

24 1 


2 

13 0 

12 17 

13 2 

U19 

1217 

13 6 

1413 

16 8 

17 13 

21 15 

VEAL CALVES 

1 

d 

8 

d 

8i 

d 

d 

84 

d 

84 

d 

84 

d 

94 

r 

d 

94 

’J? 

d 

104 

d 

124 


2 

7i 

7i 

74 

7i 

74 

74 

84 

84 


EB 

Fat sheet 












Downs 


9 

H 

74 

84 

7i 

8i 

94 

91 


134 



8J 

7i i 

64 

74 

7 

8 

84 

81 


12 

Xongwoolb 


8i 

71 1 

6| 

74 

74 i 

84 

9 

94 

104 

124 



71 

7 

6 

81 

04 

74 

8 

84 

9J 

U4 

Crossbreds 



8i 

74 

84 

7i 

84 

94 

9| 

11 

134 


2 

8i 

7i 

64 

74 

7 

7i 

84 

81 

10 

12 

PAT PIGS 

Bacon Pigb 

1 

1 

per 
stone 
8 d 

6 2 

per 
stone 
8 d 

7 1 

per 
stone 
8 d 

7 10 

per 
btone 
8 d \ 
6 81 

s^ 
8 d 

7 4 

s^ie 

8 d 

8 5 

per 

stone 

t d 

710 

8 d 

9 7 

per 
stone 
8 d 
12 4 


H 

6 3 

5 8 

6 7 

7 5 

6 2j 

f¥ol 

7 11 

7 4 


11 7 

Porkeis 

B 

7 2 

6 7 

7 6 

8 4 

7 sl 

7 8 

8 11 

8 4 


13 2 


i 

6 ) 

6 2 

7 0 


6 9 

7 a 

8 4 

711 


12 6 
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TabIiB IX . — Quantities and Valises o/lmjfoxta of the principal 
AgrionltTiral Commodities into the United Kingdom in the 
years 1915 and 1916, with the average for the years 
1911 to 1913. 



Quantities 

Values 

Oommoditles 

Annual 

average 

1911-13 

1915 


average 

1911-X3 

1915 

1916 

GRAIN AND MBAL 

Owt. 

Owt. 

Owt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wheat .... 

104,506,143 

88,667,900 

100,068,620 

1 

I 

57,306,499 

72.011,375 

Wheat meal and flour 

10.774,254 

10.842,170 

9,960,333 

5,714.439 

8,310,853 

8,568,134 

Barley .... 

22,370,321 

12,291,685 

15,823,700 

8,071,609 

6,029,866 

10,413,138 

Oats .... 

18,246,367 

15,640,100 

12,602,600 

5,800,459 

8.488,639 

6,697,577 

Oatmeal, including 1 
groats & rolled oats J 

845,693 

890,481 

973,333 

602,913 

878,686 

986,855 

Peas 

2,249,705 

1,090,953 

991,121 

1,103,733 

872,407 

1,290,024 

Beans (other than 1 

. . j 

1,275.416 

1,142,810 

1,116,725 

471,456 

534,139 

690,732 

Maize . ' . 

43,878,207 

48,681,300 

34,154,210 

12,692,064 

18,901,826 

10,896,167 

Maize meal . 

581,082 

247,396 

418,643 

215,885 

112,671 

246,713 

MBAT 







Beef 

8,879.065 

10,447,455 

8,738,469 

16,964027 

36,338.843 

32,684,353 

Mutton .... 

5,358.482 

4,767,289 

3,679,789 

10.331,026 

14,113,041 

13,689,044 

Pork (including Bacon 
and Hams) 
Unenumerated (in- 
cluding Babbits) . ’ 

6,340,225 

8,380.032 

9,325,602 

19,781.848 

31,372,060 

42,627,743 

1,498,563 

1,681,254 

1,603,842 

3,034,861 

8,967,300 

4,488, 89Q 

Total Dead Meat . 

22,076,349 

26,276,030 

23,347.692 

49,112,752 

86,151.234 

93,390,030 

Butter . . . . 

4,148,958 

3,853,855 


24,679,478 

27,022,746 

18,077.450 

Oheese .... 

2,318,231 

2,726,536 



iWjyAjjiji 


Milk, Oondensed . 

1,209,964 

1,677,522 


2,141,134 




No. ul 
6C.4Hun. 

NO. of 

Gt. Has. 

No. of 
Gt. Has. 




EggB 

19,907,633 


0,606411 


6,123,326 



[Continued from lOS] 


The restoration in 1916 of a portion of the large area which 
had been withdrawn from Barley in the previous year, coupled 
with a slight improvement in the yield per acre in Great Britain 
as a whole, resulted in a total production of 5,828,000 quarters. 
Although this figure represents an advance of 671^000 quarters 
(18 per cent.) on 1915, it by no means makes up for the 
reduction of 27 per cent, which occurred in that year, 
and the production in 1916 was 1,000,000 quarteis (15 per 
cent.) below the average 1910-14. In England the yield per 
acre improved by 1| bushels over 1915, but still remained 
below average, whereas in Scotland the yield was over 3 bushels 
worse than in the previous year, and at 30^ bushels became the 
lowest yield on record for that country, and was 5 bushels (15 
per cent.) below the ten-year avenge. 
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Despite the slight increase in acreage the production of Oats 
in Great Britain in 191() showed a decline of 334,000 quarters 
on that of the year before. This was due mainly to the very 
disappointing crop in Scotland, the yield there being 3 bushels 
below 1915, and 1] below the ten-year average, and was 
the worst for ten years. In England and Wales the yield per 
acre remained practically level with both 1915 and the ten-year 
average, and the total production changed principally in accord- 
ance with the altered acreage, the gain in Wales more than 
counterbalancing the deficiency in England. The oat crop in 
Great Britain as a whole, thanhs to the maintenance of the 1915 
increase in the acreage, was about 700,000 quarters heavier than 
the average production in 1910-14. 

Although the yield of Beans harvested in Great Britain 
recovered by nearly 2^ bushels from the poor results of 1915, 
and was about average, the reduced acreage resulted in a net 
drop ot 32,200 quarters. This figure represents also the change 
in England by itself, Scotland and Wales showing practically 
the same production as before. The production in England 
was the smallest since 1904, and was 220,000 quarters (20 per 
cent.) below 1914. 

Peas are practically confined to England, where the yield 
remained almost as low as in 1915, and was nearly 2 bushels 
below average. Of the total 112,000 acres planted in England in 
•1916, 27,000 acres, a fourth (about the same proportion 
as in 1915) were picked or out green, leaving some 85,000 
acres for harvesting, which was 13,000 acres less than in 1915. 
Taken in conjunction with the continued low yield this gave 
a total crop of nearly" 40,000 quarters less than in the previous 
year, and marked a further stage in the steady shrinlmge that 
has taken place in peas in recent years, the 1916 crop being as a 
matter of fact only one half that of the average of ten years ago. 

The weight of Potatoes grown in 191t) was 795,000 tons 
(20 per cent.) less than in 1915 and 1,000,000 tons less than the 
record crop of 1914. As compared with the average of the five 
years preceding the war it showed a fall of 640,000 tons. This 
unfortunate result with a crop of such importance in war time 
was due partly of course to the reduced acreage, but it was 
greatly enhanced by the poor yield per acre, which in Scotland 
was nearly 2^ tons, and in England a third of a ton, below the 
average — ^the same comparisons holding good with 1915, which 
was about average Although limitation of space confines this 
review to Great Britain, in the case of potatoes, where such a 
large proportion of the crop is produced in Ireland, it is 
important to note that the crop in 1916 in that country was also 
very deficient, being nearly 1,277,000 tons below 1915, and over 
800,000 tons below the average of 1910-14. As a result, supplies 
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of potatoes in the United Kingdom from the 1916 crop were 
over 2,000,000 tons (27 per cent.) less than from that of 1915. 

Turnips and Swedes in Great Britain as a whole were slightly 
below the average yield. Being, moreover, about one-third of 
a ton below 1915, there was a decline (459,000 tons, or 2 per 
cent.) in the total production, although the acreage remained 
about the same. The total crop of 18,882,000 tons was about 

1.570.000 tons (7 per cent.) below the average of the five years 
before the war. In both England and Wales it will be noticed 
that the yield per acre was above average, but this was out- 
weighed by the yield in Scotland being over 3^ tons below 1915, 
and 2^ below average, with the result that the gain of 1,200,000 
tone in England and Wales was nullified by a decline of 

1.600.000 tons in Scotland. 

The yield of Mangold in 1916 was just over average, and 
about one-half of a ton above the under-average yield of 
1915. The reduction in acreage, however, resulted in the total 
production in England and Wales (very little of this crop is 
grown in Scotland) being 500,000 tons (6 per cent.) less than 
the previous ^ ear. The mangold crop had not been so small 
for twelve years, and was nearly 600,000 tons below the average 
of the five years 1911-15. 

Hay proved to be an excellent crop in 1916, the yield from 
clover and rotation glasses being 4 cwt. per acre above the 
decennial average, an^ the best since 1898. In Scotland the 
remarkable result of 3(M8 cwt, was obtained, which was 
8^ «wt. (30 per cent.) above the poor yield of 1915. The high 
yields, together with the increase of 240,000 acres in the area 
mown, resulted in the crop of Seeds” Hay in Great Britain as 
a whole being over 800,000 tons (28 per cent.) greater than in 
1915. Meadow hay, although not doing so remarkably well as 
the other variety, gave a very satisfactory yield of about If cwt. 
above average, and provided a gx*eat contrast to the failure of 
1915, the difference in the two years being over 6 cwt. (33 per 
cent.) per acre. The total area of permanent pasture reserved for 
mowing was increased by 180,000 acres, of which 170,000 were 
in England alone. As a result of the satisfactory yield and 
larger acreage mown the production of meadow hay in Great 
Britain amounted to 1,690,000 tons more than in 1915. Taking 
seeds and meadow hay together, the total production of hay in 
Great Britain in 1916 was 9,872,438 tons, as compared with 
7,352,011 tons in the previous year, thus showing an increase 
of 2,520,000 tons (34 per cent.) over that year, and being 

1.500.000 tons above the average production of the preceding 
ten years. 

The area under Hops in 1916 showed a reduction of 3,400 
acres (10 per cent.) over 1915, and was the smallest since the 
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returns were first collected. Owing, however, to an improve- 
ment of 2 1 cwt. in the yield — the results of picking coming at 
I cwt. over average in contrast to the failure of the previous 
season — the total production increased by over 53,000 cwt. 
compared with 1915, but was nevertheless about 34,000 cwt. 
below the average in 1906-15. 

Prices in England and Wales. 

Corn. — (Tables IV, and V.). The price of British Wheat 
remained very steady during the first five months of 1916, but 
after a drop in the summer (when, however, the quantities 
remaining for sale were very small) a heavy rise set in as soon 
as the new crop was available, the price increasing from 59a. 
per quarter at the end of August to 75a. lOd. in the last week of 
December. The record prices of the close of the year did not, 
however, raise the average for the year as a whole to more than 
a shilling or two above the prices ruling in January, although 
the difference between the first and last weeks of the year was 
over 20a. per quarter. At 58a. 5c?. the yearly average came out 
at 5a. 7d. above that of 1915, and nearly 26a. above the 
average of the pre-war years, 1911-13. 

Barley did not open so steadily as wheat, the price by the 
commencement of March being 8a. per quarter above that in 
the first week of January. With this cereal also, a considerable 
rise took place when the new crop reached the market. The 
rise did not become pronounced until the end of October, after 
which 13a. per quarter were added before Christmas was reacjjted, 
and, as in the case of wheat, the price at the close of the year 
was 20a. above that in January. The average for the year was 
53a. 6rf., being as much as 16a. 2d. above that for 1915, and 
25a. (or 80 per cent.) above that in 1911-13. 

The prices for home-grown Oats in 1916 showed very little 
variation until the last two months of the year, when they 
became subject to the general rise in corn prices which took 
place then. Between the last week in October and the end of 
the year oats advanced by 14a. 6d. per quarter, the closing 
price being as high as 47a. 4rf. The yearly average (33a. 5d.), 
owing to the prices for the fii'stten months being only a shilling 
or two above those ruling in 1915, was only 3a. M. above the 
average for that year, although coming out at over 13a. above 
the average of 20a. per quarter in 1911-13. 

The high prices of corn in both 1915 and 1916 are strongly 
reflected in the value of tithe-rent based on the septennial 
average (Table YI,), the value per nominal 100/. being now 
921. la. which is the highest value since 1884, and represents 

an increase of 87. 18a. 5l^d. over last year, and of 177. 12a. 7d. 
(nearly 25 per cent.) over the average during 1911-13. 
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Live Stock. — (Table VII 1.). The advances obtained in live 
stock prices in 3915 were carried much farther in 1916, all 
classes of beasts fetching considerably more money. In the 
case of Pat Cattle the average prices were about Is, lid. per 
stone above those in 1915, the largest increase being 2s. Id, for 
Polled Scots. Compared with the pre-war years 1911-13 the 
1916 prices showed an advance of 4s. lOd. per stone. 

Milking Cows had a particularly noticeable advance, being 
as much as ()?. 2s. per head more than in 1915, the rise in the 
case of first quality Shorthorns being as much as 8Z., or 30 per 
cent. The average advance over 1911-13 was 97. 11s. 

Veal Calves ruled at l^d. to l|d. per lb. above 1915 and 
about 3d. above 1913-13. 

Prices for Pat Sheep increased by 2d. per lb., the rise over 
1911-13 being about 4d. Pigs advanced by 3s, per stone, the 
rise for Bacon Pigs being 2s. 8d. compared with 1915 and 
4s. 8d. compared with 1911-33. Porkers averaged 3s, per stone 
over 1915 and 5?. (nearly 33 per cent.) above 1911-13. 

Wool. — The 1916 wool clip was commandeered by the War 
Office, payment being based on an increase of 35 per cent, on 
the 1914 price. Consequently the quotations for British wool 
marketed in 1916 (Table VII.) refer only to the stocks of the 

1915 or earlier clips remaining unsold until 1916. The unsold 
stocks, being relatively small, commanded a good price and an 
advance of 2d. to 3d. per lb. over prices paid in 1915 was 
obtained, 

IMPOETB. 

{a) Quantities. 

In view of the shortage of freight and the increased require- 
ments of certain of our Allies, the <iuantifcy of agi'icultural 
produce reaching this country in 1916 (Table IX.) can on the 
whole be regarded as vex*y satisfactory. The only serious 
reductions were in maize, butter and eggs, against which 
imports ot wheat, ])arley and pork were much heavier than in 
the previous year. The imports of Wheat increased by over 
11,000,000 cwt., compared with 1915 and were only 4,500,000 
cwi. (4 per cent,) below the average of the pre-war years 
1911-13, Of the total 100,000,000 cwt. imported, no less than 
64,500,000 cwt. were received from the United States. This 
immense quantity is the largest amount ever received in any one 
year from that country, and is nearly three times as much as the 
average for the years 1911-13. The supplies from Canada in 

1916 amounted to 21,500,000 cwt, a of nearly 2,000,000 
cwt. over the previous year ; the quantity being about the same 
as in 1912 and 1913. Supplies from Australia, the almost com- 
plete absence of which iu 1915 had a serious effect on our total 
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supplies, reached 3,700,000 cwt. in 1916, but this was a very 
short supply compared with the average annual supply of 

12.000. 000 cwt. ill 1911-13. From the Argentine only 4,500,000 
cwt. were received as against over 12,000,000 cwt. in 1915, and 
an average for 1911-13 of 16,000,000 cwt. Supplies from India 
were also very deficient, only 5,600,000 cwt. being received, as 
compared with 14,000,000 in 1915, and an average of 20,000,000 
cwt. in 1911-13, Russia, which in the three years immediately 
preceding the war exported an average of 11,000,000 cwt. of 
wheat per annum to the United Kingdom, was in 1916 unable 
to ship more than the insignificant amount of 12,000 cwt. 
Ai*rivals of Flour showed a drop of half a million cwt. below 
1915. The principal sources of the imported flour supply are 
Canada and the United States, who between them furnish 90 
per cent, of the total. Canadian supplies in 1916 amounted to 
4,250,000 cwt., an increase of 1,000,000 cwt. over 1915, and 
were the largest quantity ever sent. Shipments from the 
United States, however, fell from 6,750,000 cwt. in 1915 to less 
than 5,200,000 cwt. in 1916. 

The total imports of wheat and flour (in the equivalent 
weight of grain) in 1916 were over 114,000,000 cwt., an 
increase of 13,000,000 cwt. over 1915, but 15,000,000 cwt. 
below the average for the pre-war yeai*s 1911-13. 

The great decline in Barley imports in 1915 was slightly 
made up in 1916, supplies increasing by 3,500,000 cwt., 
although still being about 7,000,000 cwt. below pre-war 
average. The increase in 1916 was entirely owing to supplies 
from the United States reaching the record figure of 9,000,000 
cwt., as compared with an average of about 3,000,000 cwt. in 
1911-13. The deficiency in barley supplies is, of course, 
mainly owing to the absence of the normal consignments from 
Russia, which in 1911-13 averageil about 5,000,000 cwt. From 
each of the other two principal sources of our barley supplies, 
Canada and India, we received over 2,800,000 cwt. 

Oats showed a further decline in 1916, supplies being 

3.000. 000 cwt. below the px’evious year, and 6,000,000 cwt. 
below pre-war average. Here again the absence of supplies 
from Russia was largely responsible for the shortage, and in 
the case of this cereal, we were accustomed to rely upon 
Germany to the extent of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 cwt. per 
annum. 

Peas showed a further shortage, supplies in 1916 being less 
than half the normal. In view of the general difficulty in 
obtmning sufficient supplies of feeding stuffs the decline of 
Maize imports in 1916 to 34,000,000 cwt. is serious, this 
quantity being 10,000,000 cwt. below the normal supply. The 
reduction in the supplies from the Argentine was largely 
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responsible for the shortage, there being only 20,800,000 cwt. 
received from that country, as compared with 28,800,000 cwt. 
in 1912, 39,000,000 cwt. in 1913, and 29,000,000 cwt. in 1914. 
The cutting off of Rnssiau and Roumanian supplies, also made 
a considerable difference to the total receipts. 

Meat. — The total imports of Meat in 1916, although declining 
by 2,000,000 cwt. compared with the previous year, were over 

1.000. 000 cwt. above the average of 1911-13. Beef supplies fell 
off by 1,700,000 cwt. compared with 1915, but were nearly 

550.000 cwt. (nearly 7 per cent.) above 1911-13. Of the total 
quantity of beef received, 1,870,000 cwt. were chilled (mostly 
from Argentina), and 5,180,000 cwt. /roasen, of which 2,760,000 
cwt. (600,000 cwt. less than in 1915) came from the Argentine, 

760.000 cwt. from Australia, 870,000 cwt. from New Zealand, 
and 540,000 cwt. from the United States of America. Oversea 
supplies of Mutton in 1916 were 1,000,000 cwt. less than in 
1915, and 1,600,000 cwt. below 1911-13. The quantity sent 
from New Zealand, which provided over 60 per cent, of the 
total, was fairly noimal, the deficiency being principally owing 
to the falling off in supplies from Australia, only 260,000 cwt. 
being received from the Commonwealth as compared with over 

1.300.000 cwt. in 1914, and 1,250,000 cwt. in 1915. From the 
other chief source of frozen mutton supplies, Argentina, the 
quantity received in 1916 — 770,000 cwt. — ^was about the same 
as in 1915, but was 400,000 cwt. below 1914. 

Unlike beef and mutton, imports of pig-meat in 1916 
showed an increase, shipments being 1,000,000 cwt. heavier 
than in 1915, and 3,000,000 cwt. above 1911-13. Of the total 
(j[nantity received, the greater propoi'tion was in the form of 
Bacon, of which 7,400,000 cwt. were received, an increase of 
nearly 1,000,000 cwt. over 1915, and 2,700,000 cwt. (57 per 
cent.) over 1911-13. The gi-eater part of the increase was due 
to the large supplies from the United States of America, the 

4.000. 000 cwt. i-eceived from that country in 1916, being more 
than double the pre-war supply. Canadian supplies also in- 
creased, 1,590,(XK) cwt being sent, as against 416,000 cwt. per 
annum in 1911-13. On the other hand Danish supplies fell 
from an aveiage of 2,259,000 cwt in 1911-13 to 1,640,000 cwt. 
in 1916. The total weight of Hams imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1916 was 1,550,000 cwt, practically all of which 
came fi‘om the United States, an increase of 727,000 cwt. over 
1911-13. The oonsiderablesupplies of fresh porkwhich were regu- 
larly received from Holland before the war dwindled from 
an average of 300,000 cwt. in 1911-13 to 138,000 cwt. in 1915 
and to practically none in 1916, when only 800 cwt arrived. 
Similarly no Danish salted pork was received in 1916, although 
dmring 1911-13 we received an average supply of about 
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180.000 cwt The United States have developed a trade in 
frozen pork during the last two years, having sent to the United 
Kingdom 86,000 cwt, in 1915 and 250,000 cwt. in 1916. ^ 

Butter imports showed a serious decline in 1916, only 

2.170.000 cwt. being received as against an average of 4,150,000 
cwt, per annum in 1911-13. The German blockade of the 
Baltic was, of course, largely responsible for the deficiency, 
the quantities coming from Enssia and Sweden being prac- 
tically negligible, instead of the respective 700,000 and 300,000 
cwt. usually received from those countries, and Danish sup- 
plies fell from the usual 1,700,000 cwt. to only 1,100,000 cwt. 
in 1916. Apart from this shortage the supplies from Australia 
were only 140,000 cwt., i,e, a fourth of the annual supply in 
1911-13. In connection with the reduced butter imports it is 
significant to note that imports of mai^jirine in 1916 amounted 
to 2,750,000 cwt. as against an average of only 1,200,000 cwt, 
per annum in 1911-13. 

Imports of Ohsese in 1916, although slightly below those of 

1915, were well above the pre-war average, the reduction in 
Dutch supplies (112,000 cwt. against 240,000 cwt. before the 
war) being more than counterbalanced by increased supplies 
from Canada (1,500,000 cwt. against 1,360,000 cwt.), New 
Zealand and the United States of America. 

The increase in oversea supplies of Coudeused Milk in 1915 
was followed by a further increase of 130,000 cwt. in 1916, the 
supplies for that year being half a million cwt. (41 per cent.) 
above the average in 1911-13. 

Supplies of imported Sggs were still further reduced in 

1916, the number received being less than one-third of the pre- 
war average. Russia, which, in spite of the wai* conditions, 
managed to send 3,000,000 great hundreds in 1915 (although 
sending 10,000,000 great hundreds in normal years), sent only 

735.000 great hundi^eds in 1916. Danish supplies were also 
very deficient, being only 1,400,000 gi‘eat hundreds against 
nearly 4,000,000 great hundreds per annum in 1911-13. As 
some counter-balance against the falling-off in our customary 
sources of supply, Canada, which before the war was practically 
unknown in the British egg market, followed up the 360,000 
and 910,000 great hundreds sent in 1914 and 1915 respectively, 
by sending 1,430,000 great hundreds in 1916. From Egypt 
supplies improved from 800,000 great hundreds per annum in 
1911-13 to 1,890,000 great hundreds in 1916. 

(5) FaZws. 

Although space precludes an adequate review of agricul- 
tural imports from the point of view of monetary value, it may 
be useful to draw attention to a tew points of special interest. 
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In spite of the reduced supplies of certain commodities, it is 
an eloquent commentary on the deficiency of our home 
supplies that in 1916 our agricultural imports (as detailed in 
Table IX,) cost us nearly 260,000,000Z., of which 90,000,000Z. 
may be said to be a special war tax, as the expenditure in 1911-13 
averaged only 170,000,000Z. Nearly one-third of the expendi- 
ture was on Wheat and Wheat Flour, 50,000,0007. under this 
head going to the U.S.A. alone, and 19,000,0007. of the 
remainder to Canada. 4,000,0007. more was spent on foreign 
and colonial Barley than in 1915, but for the total sum of 
10.400,0007. (of which 5,800,0007. went to the U.S.A.) only 
three-fourths of the average pre-war weight was received, 
although the cost in those days was 2,000,0007. less. Although 
the expenditure on Oats was reduced by nearly 2,000,0007. 
compared with 1915, the value in 1916 exceeded that before 
the war by 800,0007. despite the supply being a third less. 
Compared with 1911-13 the average value (i.e, declared value 
at port of landing) per imperial quarter rose in the case of 
wheat from 35$. 3d. to 55s. 5d. in 1915 and 58s. Id. in 1916 ; 
in that of barley from 25s. lid. to 35s. in 1915, and 53s. Id. in 
1916, and in that of oats from 17s. 9d. before the war to 
30s. Zd. in 1915 and 33s. 8d. in 1916. Notwithstanding the 
heavy reduction of nearly 30 per cent, in supplies of Maize 
compared with 1915, the value in 1916 rose by 1,000,0007. 
The disproportionate increase in the total value was due to the 
fact that the average cost was half as much again as in 1915, 
the declared value per cwt. working out at 11s. 8d. in 1916 as 
against 7s. Zd. in 1915 and 5s. 9d. in 1911-13. 

7,000,0007. more was spent on foreign and colonial Meat 
in 1916 than in the previous year, although the weight 
received fell off by 2,000,000 cwt., and compared with the 
pre-war years 1911-13 it will be noticed that although only 
an additional IJ million cwt. were received in 1916 the total 
cost rose by 44,000,0007,, %.$. it became nearly double. The 
increase in the value, however, had to a great extent taken 
place in 1915, beef having advanced from 33s. per cwt. in 
1911-13 to 72s, in 1915, and only 3s, jpaorein 1916. Mutton 
rose from 40s. per cwt. in 1911-13 to 60s. in 1915, and by a 
further 14s. in 1916. Pork, from 62s. per cwt. before the war, 
became 76s. in 1915, but in this case an equally great advance 
took place in 1916, in which year a further 15s. per cwt. were 
added. 

The great drop in Butter imports was naturally refiected in 
the total value which was 8,000,0007. less in 1916 than in 1915, 
, although the average value per cwt., which had been 57. 17s. in 
1911-13 and 77. in 1916, rose to 87. 14s. in 1916. Imported 
Cheese in 1916 cost nearly 6,000,0007. more than in 1911-13, 
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although the quantity received was only about ^ more. The 
average value per owt. rose from 62s. in 1911-13 to 82s. in 1915 
and 99s. in 1916. The heaviest proportionate increase in the 
total value of agricultural imports in 1916 was in the case of 
Condensed Milk, on which the expenditure compared with 1915 
increased by 2,400,000/. (or 70 per cent.), and was two and a 
third times as much as the average in 1911-13. Not only did 
the total quantity received increase by 40 per cent, compared 
with 1911-13, but the average value rose from 35s. per cwt. in 
that period to 42s. Zd. in 1915 and to 67s. in 1916. By contrast, 
the amount spent on imported Eggs in 1916 was little more 
than half that in normal years. The net saving on eggs, how- 
ever, was due entirely to the great shortage in supplies, the 
average cost per great hundred having risen from 9s. in 1911-13 
to 12s. in 1915 and by a further 2s. in 1916. 

In view of the particularly heavy cost incurred in war time 
by the necessity of having to import a large proportion of our 
food supplies it may be of interest to point out in conclusion 
that of the 120,000,0001. spent on oversea supplies of the various 
kinds of grain and meal in 1916, 33,000,0001. went to British 
possessions and of the balance, 63,000,0001. went to the United 
States of America, and 18,000,0001. to Argentina. Of the total 

93.000. 0001. spent on meat, 23,000,0001. went to other farts of 
the Empire, 29,000,0001. to the United States of America, and 

17.000. 0001. to Argentina (excluding in 'each case canned and 
tinned meat, for which over 10,000,0001. is included in the total 
imports, but for which details have not yet been published). 
Of the total expenditure of 37,000,0001. on imported butter, 
cheese, and eggs, 18,000,0001. was in respect of colonial produce, 
and in the case of condensed milk the whole sum was ci’edited 
to foreign countries. 

RUSSBLIi E. STANLBr. 

42 Handforth Road, 

Brixton, S.W 9. 


THE WEATHER OF THE PAST 

AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 

Thb agricultural season of 1916 opened, favourably enough, 
with a dry autumn, and for a time farm work of all kinds was 
subject to little interruption. The unusually cold weather of 
November, 1915, interfered greatly, however, with sowing and 
all other operations which had been delayed earlier in the 
season, and an exceedingly wet winter afforded little oppor- 
tunity for making up any lost time. Further interruptions 
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resulted from the wintry weather and heavy storms of wind, 
rain, and snow which occurred at the close of the winter, and 
as late even as the end of March. The spring was upon the 
whole fairly propitious, although sharp night frosts again 
worked (as in so many recent years) sad havoc in the gardens 
and orchai^ds, much of the fruit blossom being irretrievably 
damaged. The earlier half of the summer was unusually cold 
and inclement, so that the growth of vegetation was slow, but 
the hay harvest proved a bountiful one and the cereal crops 
seemed to flourish fairly well, in spite of the many adverse 
influences they had previously undergone. Three or four 
weeks of warm dry weather between July and August worked 
wonders, and in the south an early harvest was conducted 
under highly advantageous conditions, the unsettled weather 
which set in later being favourable also for the progress of the 
root crops. By the close of the season the farmers’ balance 
sheet was in fact more satisfactory than could possibly have 
been expected at an earlier period of the year, the most un- 
satisfactory crop being perhaps the hops, which were affected 
by the rarity of warm sunshine and the consequent attacks of 
red mould. In all the more western and southern districts the 
autumn of 1916 proved so wet that seeding and farm work of 
all descriptions was seriously delayed, and at the end of the 
year the agricultural outlook was unhappily much less favour- 
able than the prospects afforded a twelvemonth earlier. 

The Winter of 1915-16. 

December, 1915, the opening month of the winter season, 
was mild, stormy, and exceedingly wet. On many occasions 
the thermometer in the shade rose appreciably above 55^, the 
warmest spells occurring about the 4th, the 27th, and the 31st. 
In the second week a brief touch of wintry weather was 
experienced, and between the 12th and 14th a severe frost 
occurred in some parts of the midlands and north of England, 
the sheltered thermometer falling early on the 13th to a 
minimum of 15® at Burnley and 18® at Leyland. Anothfc 
cold snap was reported locally in the midlands between the 
18th and 20th, a reading of 18® being registered at Wellington, 
Shropshire, on the 19th. The earlier touch of frost was 
preceded in many districts by substantial falls of snow. At 
Meltham on the 9th, at Harrogate on the 10th, and at Oarnforth 
on the 11th, snow lay on the ground to a depth of about 4 in. 
Throughout nearly the whole of December heavy falls of rain 
were of frequent occurrence. Instances of more than an inch 
in 24 hours were recorded in several places on the 4th and Sthi 
in Devonshire and around Snowdon on the 9th, over southern 
England generally on the 14th, along the south coast on the 
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23r(l, and again on the 2Gth, and in many western districts on 
the 27th, and again on the 31st. During the heavy fall which 
visited our souSiern counties on the 14th, as much as 1*9 in. of 
rain was collected at Dorchester, Falmouth and Redruth, 2*0 in. 
at Tavistock and (in the Dartmoor region) 3*1 in. at Sheepstor 
and 3*9 in. at Princetown. The worst of the December gales 
occurred on the 27th, when the South-Westerly wind blew with 
great violence, more especially in South Wales and the south 
west of England, where much damage was done to buildings, 
trees, and telegraph wires ; in the neighbourhood of Lampeter 
no fewer than 1,000 trees are said to have been blown down. 

January was less stormy and far drier than December, but 
the air remained very mild, and in many parts of the country 
the mean temperature of the month was the highest recorded* 
for at least 40 years past. New Year’s day proved quite phenom- 
enal, the thermometer rising well above 55® in nearly all dis- 
tricts, and touching 60® at Bude and Wistanstow. A little later, 
on the 5th or 6ih, a touch of unusual warmth was experienced 
in North Wales, the thermometer in the shade touching 62® at 
Colwyn Bay and 63® at Rhyl. Almost the only indication of 
wintry weather occurred about the 22nd and 23rd, when a 
sharp frost was reported in some of the more central districts. 
Gales and heavy falls of rain were rare, but in the course of a 
severe storm which swept over from the South-Westward on 
January 1 the wind at Southport blew in gusts with a velocity 
of 85 miles per hour, and considerable quantities of rain were 
experienced at several places in the north of England. 

Unusually mild weather continued to prevail throughout the 
earlier half of February, the highest temperatures occurring 
around the 5th or 6th, or between the 13th and 16th. On the 
3rd and 4th a heavy gale from South-West passed across the 
south of England, and on the former day large quantities of 
rain were experienced in Devon and Cornwall, as much as 2*8 in. 
at Princetown, 2*2 in. at Sheepstor, 2*1 in. at Falmouth and 
1*8 in. at Ashburton and Redruth. A severe gale from South- 
West and afterwards from North-West swept over the whole 
country on the 15th and 16th, the wind rising in gusts to a 
velocity of 76 miles per hour at South Shields and Shoebury- 
ness, to 81 miles per hour at Southport, and to 87 nailes per 
hour at Holyhead. With the shift of wind to North-West the 
character of the weather changed completely, and in the closing 
week of February winter made its long delayed appearance. 
The greatest cold occurred between the 24th and 26th, when 
the thermometer at- many places in the east and south-east of 
England failed to reach tte freezing point all day. Early on 
the 25th the minimum thermometer in the screen registered 
at least 10 or 12 degrees of frost, a reading as low as 15® being 
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observed at Tunbridge Wells, 16® at Benson (Oxon,) and 17® at 
Ardingly (Sussex). Heavy snowstorms were experienced at 
about the same time in nearly all districts, and by the 26th a 
depth of 10 in to a foot was reported quite commonly in level 
situations. 

The cold weather came too late to have much influence upon 
the winter mean temperature, which was everywhere consider- 
ably above the average. Rainfall also showed a large excess, 
but was not so heavy as in the phenomenally wet winter of 
1914-15. In nearly all districts the total amount was, however, 
at least half as much again as the average, while in the south- 
east of England the excess amounted to 90 per cent., nearly 
double the average. Bright sunshine was rather above the 
normal in the north-eastern counties, but below it elsewhere, 
and considerably below it in the south-west of England and 
the Channel Islands, where the winter was the dullest since 
that of 1903-4. 

The Spring op 1916. 

The arbitrary division of the year for meteorological 
purposes into four seasones^ each consisting of three calendar 
months, is in many ways convenient, but is at the same time 
open to serious objection. Numerous instances occur in which 
the elements fail to recognise any such arbitrary limits, and as 
a result the weather proper to one particular quarter of the 
year becomes associated with a season to which, under normal 
conditions, it could scarcely be said to belong. 

A notable instance of this occurred last year. The sharp 
wintry weather which should have appeared in December or 
January did not, as we have already seen, set in until after the 
middle of February, and with a fine disregard for recognised 
seasonal limits, continued throughout the greater part of March. 
The lowest March temperatures occurred at various times in 
different parts of the country. In the western districts they 
were observed very commonly between the 4th and 6th, when 
the sheltered thermometer sank to 19® at Arlington (North 
Devon) and to 17® at Welshpool and Llangammarch Wells. 
Over southern England the coldest weather occurred about the 
9th, when the thermometer fell to 21® at Berkhamsted and to 
18® at Wisley, Wokingham, and Marlborough. In the north 
the 23rd or 24th provided the lowest temperatures, a reading 
of 18® being recorded at West Witton, 17® at Bellingham, 13® 
at Scaleby, and 8® at Newton Rigg, in Cumberland. Shortly 
after the middle of the month there was a brief spell of mild 
weather, the thermometer rising on the 19th to 61® at Norwich, 
and on the 20th to a similar level at Fowey. Throughout 
nearly the whole of March the weather was exceedingly wet, 
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Eainfall, Temperature, and Bright Sunshine experienced over 
Sngland and Wales during the whole of 1916, with Average 
and Extreme Valuea for Prevtom Years, 
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The Rainfall of 1916 and of the previous Ten Tears ^ with the 
Average Annual Fall for a long period^ as observed at thirty- 
eight stations situated in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
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CConUmiedfnmpigei28] 

and, owing to tlie soddened condition of the gi’onnd, many 
places in England reported a complete suspension of farm 
work. At a number of meteorological stations in the eastern, 
midland, and south-eastern counties the total March rainfall 
amounted to more than three times as much as the average, 
and at Greenwich it was heavier than in any previous March of 
the past 100 years. The worst weather of the whole month 
occurred very near its close, when a small but very deep 
cyclonic disturbance passed eastwards across southern England. 
In the front of this system the wind on the 27th blew a strong 
gale from various points between South-East and South-West, 
and heavy rains fell in Devon and Cornwall — ^as much as 1*8 in. 
at Falmouth, and 1 9 in. at Penzance and Newchurch. Next 
day the wind, in the rear of the disturbance, chopped round 
suddenly to the Northward and blew a very severe gale over 
the whole of the eastern, midland, and southern counties, a 
velocity of 70 miles per hour being recorded at Kew, 75 miles 
at Yarmouth, and 85 miles at Dover." The gale was accom- 
panied by heavy wet snow which settled upon all objects 
exposed to its fury and offered great resistance to the onslaught 
of the wind. The result was seen in widespread damage to 
telegraph poles and wires, to structures of various kinds and 
more especially to trees, which were blown down or uprooted 
wholesale. 

Quite at the close of the month the weather underwent a 
radical change and in April it became more normal than for 
some time past. Very little rain fell in the first fortnight, and 
on the 3rd there was a short burst of springlike warmth, the 
shade temperature rising above 65® in several parts of the 
country. After the mid(fie of the month the conditions became 
unsettled and thundery, and on the 17th and 18th heavy rain 
fell in Wales and the Peak district, as much as 2^ in. at Buxton 
and more than 5 in. around Snowdon. In the concluding 
week of April the thermometer in the shade rose to 75® and 
upwards at a number of places in the midland and southern 
counties, and touched 78® at New Malden and Isleworth. May 
opened with a fortnight of cool changeable weather, and on the 
1st or 2nd thunderstorms occurred in several parts of southern 
England. Some rather sharp ground frosts were experienced 
on the 4th, and again on the 9th, in various portions of the 
Midlands, but at ihe end of the third week the thermometer 
reached quite a summer level, the shade readings of the 2lBt 
being as high as 85® at Camden Square (an unusual temperature 
for May) and 83® at Raunds (Northampton), Norwich, and New 
Malden. Three or four days later a heavy fall of rain took place 
over Wales and the west of England, and on the 31st a similar 
visitation was experienced in and around the lake district. 
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Owing in a large measure to the cold weather of March the 
mean temperature of the spring was below the average, more 
especially in the western districts. Rainfall was largely in 
excess of the normal ; in the south-east of England the total 
amount was nearly half as much again, and in the midland and 
north-eastern counties more than half as much again as the 
average. The duration of bright sunshine was rather variable. 
In the south-eastern district there was more than usual, and in 
the north-eastern district considerably less ; in other parts of 
the country the amount agreed pretty closely with the norinal. 

The Summer op 1916. 

The summer of 1916 included one spell of fine warm 
weather, lasting in all districts for more than three weeks, and 
in some for nearly four weeks, from the middle of July to 
about the middle of the second week in August. With that 
exception the conditions were mostly cloudy and thoroughly 
unseasonable, more espfiicially in the earlier half of the summer, 
when the progress of vegetation was greatly impeded by cold 
winds and an unusual absence of bright sunshine. In some 
localities the effect of the polar air was sufficient to cause a 
withering of trees, and in nearly all districts a considerable 
amount of damage resulted from the night frosts which 
occurred locally even as late as the beginning of July. 

In the earlier half of June the Northerly and North- 
Westerly winds and the dull weather resulted in very low day 
temperatures, often below 50^ and sometimes very little above 
45®. Thunderstorms were rather frequent, but were accom- 
panied as a rule by very moderate falls of rain, an almost 
absolute drought being experienced throughout the second and 
third weeks of the month. On the 4th, however, a rather heavy 
downpour occurred in the north of England, many places in 
Lancashire recording about an inch and a quarter of rain, and 
Macclesfield nearly an inch and a half. In the closing week a 
temporary improvement in the weather took place, the ther- 
mometer rising slightly above 70° in many places and reaching 
75® at Little Massingham in Norfolk. 

The earlier half of July was distinguished by another 
period of cool cheerless weather, and in the first week there 
were several localities in the north in which the thermometer 
in the daytime failed to reach 55®. A heavy fall of rain 
occurred in some south-western districts on the 6th and in the 
extreme north of England on the 7th. On the latter date a 
still heavier downpour was experienced in eastern and central 
Scotland, the amount in one day varying in many places 
between 3 and 3^ in., and reaching as much as 3*6 in. at 
Dundee. In the closing week of July fine settled weather at 
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length set in, and temperature rose for the first time in the 
season to a high summer level. On several successive days the 
shade maximum readings were over 80®, the highest points 
recorded being 86® at "Woking and 84® or 85® at several places 
in and around London. Many of the eastern, midland, and 
southern districts experienced no rain after the 10th, and in the 
south-west there was none after the 16th and 17th. The 
drought continued until August 10 or 11, by which time many 
localities had recorded no measurable quantity of rain for more 
than twenty-five days. At Plymouth the drought covered a 
period of twenty-nine days, and at Totland Bay, in the Isle of 
Wight, a period of thirty days. 

Towards the middle of August the weather broke up com- 
pletely and at the end of the month it again became very cool, 
the midday temperatures of the 29th being below 60® in many 
parts of the country. Thunderstorms and heavy falls of rain 
occurred very commonly between the 14th and 17th. On the 
last mentioned date a large number of places in the south and 
east of England experienced at least 2 in. of rain and some 
places more than 3 in. At Cheshunt the fall on the 17th 
amounted to as much as 3^ in., and at Torquay and Portland 
Bill to very nearly 4 in. Further heavy falls occurred locally 
on the 25th and 26th, the amount at Alnwick Oastle and 
Ardingly on the latter occasion being rather over an inch and 
a quarter. 

For the season as a whole the mean temperature was every- 
where below the average, the deficiency of warmth being 
especially noticeable in the east and south-east of England. 
The total rainfall agreed very closely with the normal in the 
north-eastern and eastern, and also in the south-western 
districts, but was rather scanty elsewhere ; at Liverpool less 
than two-thirds of the average quantity was recorded, and the 
summer was the driest since that of 1907. The duration of 
bright sunshine was greatly below the average, the mean daily 
amount in the midland and southern counties showing a loss of 
more than an hour per day, and the mean amount in the eastern 
counties a loss of nearly two hours. In the latter region the 
summer was the dullest experienced for more than twenty 
years past. 

The Autumn of 1916. 

The autumn opened with a fair September. On the 3rd of 
the month a heavy fall of rain was experienced in Wales and 
the north of England, but after that the weather became warm 
and dry, scarcely any rain occurring between the 5th and 16th. 
At the close of the first week the thermometer rose to a high 
level, the shade readings between the 6th and 8th being above 
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70® in many districts and as high as 75® at West Witton and 
Bettws-y-Coed. Towards the close of the mouth the weather 
became unsettled and thundery, and between the 26th and 
29th heavy rain fell at a number of places situated in the 
western and northern parts of the country. 

The first half of October was mild but very changeable, 
heavy rain being experienced in the western districts between 
the 2hd and 4th, in Lancashire on the 13th, and over the south- 
eastern quarter of England on the 17th. On the 5th or 6th the 
thermometer rose to 70® or slightly above it in many parts of 
the country, and during the first fortnight the night temper- 
ature was above the average for the mid-summer season In 
the latter half of the month the weather became much cooler 
and on the 21st or 22nd sharp frost occurred in several places, 
the sheltered thermometer reaching a minimum of 22® at 
Ohopwellwood (Durham), and Qarforth, 

November was mostly mild, the highest temperatures being 
recorded between the 10th and 13th, when the thermometer 
rose above 60® in many districts and touched 66® at Worksop. 
Heavy falls of rain occurred over southern England on the 6th 
and 7th, the amount exceeding an inch in several localities and 
reaching on the latter date about an inch and three quarters at 
Dorchester. Between the 8th and 18th there was a spell of 
fairly dry weather, and in some places an entire absence of rain. 
A heavy downpour was, however, experienced in South Devon 
on the 17th, in many parts of England on the 18th, and in 
Sussex on the 19th and 20tli. The thermometer had in the 
meantime fallen to a low level, and a stiflE Easterly gale which 
sprang up on the 17th or 18th was accompanied not only by 
the heavy rain just noted, but by slight falls of snow or sleet. 
Towards the close of the month the conditions became even 
more wintry, and early on the 28th a shaip frost was experienced, 
the sheltered thermometer falling below 25® in several localities 
and reaching a minimum of 20® at Wokingham. 

For the autumn as a whole the mean temperature was 
slightly above the average, but over the southern half of 
England the excess was slight. Bainfall showed a slight deficit 
in the eastern and north-eastern districts, but a large excess at 
nearly all places situated in the west and south. In the south- 
east of England the autumn was the wettest since that of 1909. 
The total duration of bright sunshine was considerably below 
the average, the amount in the south-western district being 
smaller than in any autumn of the previous twenty years. 

Pbbdk. J, Beodib. 


30 Loxlcy Eoad, 

Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
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NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS, AND REVIEWS. 

The Exhibit of the University of Manchester, and the College 
of Agriculture, Holmes Chapel, at MancheBter.-*-This Exhibit 
was housed in a special building, and took the place of the 
usual Agricultural Education Section, 

The Department of Agricultural Entomology and Economic 
Zoology gave an interesting series of exhibits amongst which 
were, the cabbage root-fly on which special investigations have 
been carried out during the past three years, and the cabbage 
gall-weevil and its life history. There was also a comprehensive 
exhibit of the insects which are chiefly beneficial to the Agri- 
culturist. Perhaps the most interesting of all the items was 
that dealing with economic status and food of wild birds. 
Numerous examples of crop-contents from specimens obtained 
under varying circumstances and in different agricultural dis- 
tricts proved exceedingly popular and instructive, not only to 
the general body of agricultural visitors, but also to the pro- 
fessional expert on Agricultural Zoology. No less interesting 
was the collection of devices for encoui aging insectivorous 
birds, and other natural enemies of the larch sawfiy ; this has 
been a special study in the University, in view of the fact that 
extensive larch plantations exist on the Thirlmere Estate from 
which the Manchester Corporation draws its water supply. The 
part played in the maintenance of warfare against this 
particular injurious insect was admirably illustrated, and the 
rdle played by the pheasant as one of its most successful foes 
was a matter of interest to those engaged in forestry. 

The Department of Economic Botany had a well mounted 
collection illustrating plant diseases, especially those c*iused by 
fungi in farm crops and in fruit ; these were very clearly set 
out and arranged in a way that made their educational effect 
valuable. 

The Livestock division showed excellent large photographs 
of stud animals placed in different districts of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, under the Provincial Livestock Scheme ; also a map 
of the province indicating the location of the various bodies 
which had been formed for the improvement of cattle, pigs and 
horses. It was noticeable that Lancashire has, of the two 
counties, taken much fuller advantage of the scheme than 
Cheshire ; this would seem regrettable in view of the fact that 
there is room for considerable advance in that direction in the 
latter county. 

The College of Agriculture showed a series of charts illus- 
trative of the local advisory work carried out for agriculturists, 
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variety trials on cereals and roots, and also the distribution of 
potatoes for seed throughout the North Western Counties. 
There was also a large and representative collection of turf 
taken from dairy pastures, showing the effect of manurial 
treatment, seeding and general management ; the marked im- 
provement obtained from suitable phosphatic dressings and 
lime, and the consequent establishment of clover, was fully 
demonstrated. Another section dealt with the preservation of 
fruits and vegetables, both by drying and bottling, in a manner 
easily put into effect by ordinary householders. A numerous 
collection of the different appropriate vegetables, and the results 
obtained from treatment were exhibited. There were a number 
of cheeses of types used for various purposes and to suit 
different consumers, also examples of those made from different 
qualities of milk. Amongst the varieties made were Cheshire, 
Cheddar, Wensleydale, Caerphilly, Stilton, North Wilts, Derby, 
Double Gloster, Oouloummier, and “ Smallholder.” The wart 
disease of potatoes was well illustrated by pot experiments, so 
arranged as to show the growth and progress of the disease on 
the plant, the ease with which disease can take place through 
infected soil, and the way in which immune varieties can resist 
the same infection. The effect on potatoes of potash obtained 
from home sources was also shown in another series of pot 
experiments. 

Other exhibits included pathological specimens relating to 
farm animals and poultry ; insecticidal and fungicidal washes 
for plants and animals ; the effect of leguminous crops on 
cereals, and a portion of the work of the Soil Survey of Cheshire 
which has unfortunately been interrupted by the War. 

The most noticeable feature of the whole Educational 
Exhibit was the large number of persons seeking advice on 
matters relating to every branch of agricultural pursuit. During 
the whole of the Show week this building was filled with those 
desiring information, and the strong demand kept the members 
of the Staffs of both the University and the College of Agricul- 
ture very fully occupied. r£ j Yotjng. 

Agricultural Machinery. Notes de Culture Mecanique, par 
Dr. Chauveau, S6nateur. (Paris, J. B. Bailli^re et Fils. 1917.) 
— Dr. Chauveau’s interesting and valuable book on agricultural 
machinery is all the more interesting and valuable in that it has 
for starting point the present situation, and not only deals with 
the origin and past development of the movement in favour of 
the application of mechanical power to farming, but also offers 
sound schemes for the reorganisation of agriculture after the 
war. The problems with which Prance — and indeed almost all 
European countries — ^will be faced on the cessation of hostilities 
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may be summed up, from the point of view of the agriculturist, 
in the need of the increased production of cereals, together with 
a lamentable shortage of men and animals. Dr. Chauveau is 
firmly of the opinion that the main factor in the solution of 
these problems is the wide-spread adoption of agricultural 
machinery. He advocates thorough and far-reaching measures 
in which the State shall play its part by encouraging and pai‘tly 
financing this newer style of farming, and he supports his case 
with arguments most convincingly put. 

How, indeed, can the lack of men and horses be effectively 
replaced if not by mechanical power ? By using motor tractors 
to plough and harrow his fields the farmer need employ far 
fewer men than in the ordinary way, and no horses at all. 
Moreover, out of the number of men remaining after the war, 
it is obvious that comparatively few will be inclined to return 
to farming under the conditions in which they knew it in pre- 
war days. They will need higher wages, better conditions, and 
a generally improved standard of life. These would be the 
natural results of the industrialisation of farming, for once 
the skilled mechanic takes the place of the unspecialised 
labourer, the scale of wages is bound to rise. To balance this, 
from the farmer’s point of view, there would follow an improve- 
ment in farm operations as performed by machinery. A com- 
parison of the two methods indicates that, other things being 
equal, an improvement of 25 per cent, in the work may be 
expected when the fields have been tilled by mechanical power. 
Following again upon this improvement comes the increase in 
production, leaving a wider margin of profit for the producer 
than it was possible for him to realise before. In fact, when 
the two methods of cultivation are placed side by side, the use 
of mechanical power shows at every point its superiority over 
that of animal power, except in the oue matter of adaptability. 
And for this reason chief among others it is not proposed to do 
away entirely with the use of horaes on the farm ; but the place 
assigned to the horse should be rather that of a supplementary 
or emergency worker, leaving the main bulk of the work to be 
performed by mechanical power. The latter offers advantages 
that no other power can give ; it renders the farmer to a large 
extent independent of weather conditions, by allowing him to 
speed up his ploughing or harvesting, when necessary, so as to 
carry through the work on the whole of the farm while favour- 
able weather lasts. Again, once the machinery is bought and 
set up, the cost of its upkeep is considerably less than that of 
its equivalent in animal and human power. Apart from the 
relative costs of the food necessary for each,* there is the im- 
portant consideration that the animal must be fed constantly, 
whether at work or not, while the motor only consumes petrol 
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(luring the actual time it is in use. In illustration of these 
points appear some interesting figures showing the comparative 
costs for 100,000 kilogrammfttres, according to the nature and 
extent of the power employed. 

The chief, and the only real difficulty that has to be overcome 
in the carr} ing out of this system of farming, is that of the out- 
lay of capital involved. It is here that the help of the State is 
to be looked for, both as regards direct financial assistance and 
moral security on behalf of the farmer as entTepren&ar. The 
author ai’gues justly that the small capitalist has a claim upon 
the State in this direction, since in no other way can he make 
the best and fullest use of the soil for purposes of production. 

The question then arises whether, in view of the desirability 
of this system, the science of agricultural mechanics has as yet 
reached the stage at which its application can be considered 
justifiable. Are there, in fact, machines now on the market 
fitted to replace the animal and human power that have hitherto 
been in use on the farm? The answer, to be satisfactory, must 
involve a detailed account of the forms of mechanical power at 
the disposal of the farmer, as well as a comprehensive list of the 
patterns of each, from which he may choose what is best suited 
to the needs of his particular management. This Dr. Chauveau 
has given with admirable thoroughness and lucidity. Of the 
various sources of power which man may command through 
machinery, that of wind is here left out of account as being too 
uncertain to be of any use ; hydraulic power is noted as being 
seldom used except in coni^ection with electricity, thoiigh an 
interesting example of the direct application of this force to 
agriculture is to be found at Vomano in Italy, where the water 
from a fall close to the farm is brought by a wooden canal to a 
water-tower 13 metres high, and so sets in motion a water-wheel 
which in its turn works a tractor some 700 metres away, at the 
edge of the fields. However, there are three forms of mechanical 
power universally recognised as applicable to farming, namely, 
steam, motor, and electricity. A brief sketch of the history of 
each brings out the fact that in the development of steam power 
the English have always taken the lead, starting with James 
Watt’s unsuccessful attempt to apply his discovery to the process 
of ploughing in 1780, and followed up in 1833 by Alexander 
Gordon, under the auspices of whose Society of Encouragement 
the first steam plough was set working. On the other hand, the 
French have set themselves to develop the possibilities of the 
motor, and ever since the year 1894, when the greater simplicity 
of the motor as compared with the steam engine was strikingly 
displayed at a concours agricole of the Automobile Club de 
France, the perfection of the motor plough has been a problem 
of absorbing interest to the French mechanic- With the electric 
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machine also the French seem to have held their own with the 
Americans, while this form of power has apparently created the 
most universal interest of any, Germans, Italians, Austiians and 
Belgians, all contributing their quota to the store of discoveiy 
and invention. The Automobile Club de France has been 
especially enterprising in its organisation of shows and competi- 
tions for the promotion of these inventions, and it is probably 
due to their energy and perseverance that in 1913 the French 
Ministry of Agriculture gave to the movement official recogni- 
tion by organising a national exhibition of mechanical tillage. 
This event may be looked upon as a landmark in the history of 
French agriculture. The demonstrations took place at Grignon, 
and included certain tests, some obligatory and some optional. 
The Jury was appointed by the Ministry, with the object of 
drawing up a report of the demonstrations as well as of judging 
among the competitors. Only about twenty of the latter entered 
their machines, and Dr. Ohauveau considers that in view of this 
fact the Jury was somewhat rash in drawing general conclusions 
as to the relative merits of the types of machine. However, 
not the least important result of the exhibition was to prove 
clearly that a number of machines, suitable for almost every 
kind of farm operation, were steadily approaching towards 
perfection. 

There follows an illustrated catalogue of 180 patterns of 
machine already on the market, including (1) the heavy motor 
or steam tractors that simply take the place of horses in drawing 
the plough, and which form the largest class — a certain American 
pattern known as the “Caterpillar” being alluded to as the 
parent of the famous “ Tank ” ; (2) motor ploughs, in which the 
ploughshares are fixed to the chassis by a rigi<I bar and worked 
by means of levers — the type of machine most popular in all 
countries, being light and easily worked by one man ; (3) 
machines designed to till the field in a single operation — a com- 
paratively small class. 

Thus it appears that the choice the farmer will have to make 
in the near future lies not so much between the horse and the 
machine as in selecting the type and pattern of machine best 
suited to his purpose. In considering the relative merits of the 
steam engine, the motor, and the electrical machine, almost 
everything depends on the nature of the work it is intended to 
perform, and the nature of the soil on which it is to perform it. 
The steam plough is admirably suited for heavy work, and the 
powerful American machines, such as the Fowler steam plough, 
are unrivalled in breaking up large tracts of uncultivated land. 
On a small or medium sized farm, however, they are of little 
use, except in the cultivation of beet fields. Moreover the cost 
of a steam plough is considerably increased by the coal necessary 
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to run it, and by the labour involved in transporting water, 
often from long distances ; it is therefore only a very large 
enterprise that can afford both the heavy initial cost and 
the subsequent labour entailed. In normal times, the average 
cost of steam-ploughing was reckoned at 20 to 50 francs per 
hectare, according to the depth of ploughing, and to this one 
quarter of the cost must be added for fuel and the transport of 
water. 

The motor plough or motor tractor is on the whole better 
suited to the needs of the average farm, especially in Europe 
where areas of cultivation are so much smaller than those of 
the Far West. It has the disadvantage of being less adaptable 
to obstructions in the ground than the steam engine, but this 
fact IS certainly outweighed by the numerous advantages such 
as economy in fuel, quickness of starting, reduction of labour, 
and so on. 

With regard to the use of the electric machine, it is perhaps 
the ideal method of performing farm operations. The one 
source of power, the electric plant, can be used in any number 
of departments, and conveyed all over the farm by means of 
wires, instead of by the clumsier methods of pulleys or trans- 
ports. The extension of electricity to the fields is a compara- 
tively recent development, though as early as 1878 a somewhat 
primitive electric plough was set to work at a sugar factory at 
Sermaize. Again, the electric apparatus, once installed, requires 
the minimum of labour ; its cost is not excessive, and there is 
no wastage of power since the work and expenditure are exactly 
balanced. A comparison of the costs of the three methods give 
the following averages : (the figures relate to pre-war experi- 
ments) — 

Steam, 0 fr. 20 cm. per horse-hour. 

Motor, 0 fr. 15 cm. „ „ 

Electric, 0 fr. '095 cm. per „ 

The conclusion therefore appears to be that electricity is 
the most practical and economical form of mechanical power to 
employ on the farm. Unfortunately, however, the difficulty of 
obtaining electricity in country districts is so great that except 
in the rare instances when the farmer can set up his own plant, 
this system must at present be considered ideal rather than 
practical. This leaves the motor as likely to be the most profit- 
able investment, and indeed the results of practical experiment 
as well as of theoretic reasoning point to this conclusion. The 
adoption of motor ploughs and tractors should ensure a high 
return for the farmer, an increase in production for the nation, 
and should also be the means of bringing back to the farm both 
soldiers disabled in the war and men whose strength and energy 
are at their height. 
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In Prance, the Government have already taken steps to pro- 
mote the nse of agricultural machinery, and only recently M. 
Clementel, the French Minister of Agriculture, obtained from 
the State a loan of 30 millions for the purpose of organising 
mechanical tillage in bringing abandoned areas back into culti- 
vation. Dr, Chauveau urges that this is but the beginning of 
what waits to be done in this direction ; rejecting the system 
of co-operation as being suited only to quite small farms lying 
close together, and dismissing as impracticable the German 
system by which the State purchases the machinery and is 
repaid by the farmer in six annuities, with interest at 4 per 
cent., he submits a scheme by which the State should contribute 
one-third of the cost ; one-third should be paid down by the 
former, and the remaining third, left owing to the maker, 
should be gradually paid off by the fai*mer, whose security for 
this loan should be the State, under a system of Agricultural 
Credit. The scheme is a bold one, but it is probable that during 
the period of general reconstruction after the war bold schemes 
will prove the most effective. In addition to his own observa- 
tions and theories, the author has included in a final chapter the 
opinions of a number of prominent agriculturists, — French, 
English, American, and Italian. The verdict of the majority is 
in favour of the movement ; many make reservations as to the 
state of efficiency obtainable in agricultural machines as already 
existing ; almost all of them see in the adoption of this system 
the only means by which the economic development of 
agriculture can be assured. BtJKaE. 

Agriculture after the War. — A. D. Hall, F.E.S. (pp. 137. 
John Murray, 3a. 6rf. net, 1 916). The attitude of many agricul- 
turists towards State interference with fchcdrmotiiods of ])UHiness 
is not always quite logical. They object, on principle, to ilie 
fixing of maximum prices or minimum wages, but they wouhl 
eagerly accept a minimum guaranteed price for wheat. If the 
State inaugurates some experiment or object lesson a few are 
keenly interested, some ai^e mildly amused, and xmmy are 
entirely unconcerned. This expression of one sid<‘ of human 
natui’e is not confined to farmers, but the time is coming, is 
indeed being pressed forward by prevailing conditions, when 
they will require to adopt some logical attitude towards State 
action which can, with fairness, be applied to the majority of 
cases which will arise. There is no keener champion of British 
agriculture as a whole, and it has no more candid friend, than 
Mr. Hall, and few people have a wider experience of the industry. 
The publication of his Pilgrimage of British Farming in 1913, 
did much to stimulate interest and restore confidence in the 
industry amongst the reading public. Mr. Hall now suggests 
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that it may be necesRary for the State to provide guaranteed 
prices for cerealb or premiums on laud turned to arable cultiva- 
tion ; to establifeh machinery for fixing minimum wages ; 
institute demonstrations of forms of organisation of production; 
even, possibly, to become the owner of all agricultural land. If, 
after the conclusion of hostilities, public policy turns towards 
national organisation for defence rather than for opulence, some 
or all of these actions may be necessary, and agricultuidsts will 
need to give them careful consideration. It is scarcely possible 
that there could be a better starting-point than this little volume, 
which deals with nearly every question of broad bearings which 
is likely to arise. Besides the subjects mentioned, Mr. Hall 
deals with our dependence on imported food ; the decline of 
British agriculture ; the comparative productivity of arable and 
grass land, and the dependence of arable farming upon prices ; 
possible dovelo]iments in the organisation of production ; agri- 
cultural education ; land reclamation ; and the development of 
special phases of agriculture and subsidiary industries. 

As so much stress is laid on the requirement of some form 
of financial stimulus for arable farming one essential is lacking, 
f.fi., a survey of the recent trend of the supplies and prices of 
agricultural products, with some attempt to foreshadow future 
movements. The genei*al public refuses to believe that farming 
has been anything but a prosperous business during the last ten 
years, and its demand for proof to the contrary might be 
strengthened by figm’es given by Mr. Hall. Without some 
infoi’mation on costs and methods of production in countries 
competing with Bx'ifcish farmers for our -markets, and on costs 
in our own country, the public will not easily be convinced of 
the necessity for financial guarantees. It is an advance from 
controversial days when we admit, as Mr. Hall does, that “ the 
maintenance of agricultund prices is likely to be attended by 
some expense to the nation ” ; and when this is accompanied 
by the admission that “ it is more than possible that the need 
for bounties will not arise ; before the war it seemed likely that 
the rise in fundamental food prices would be maintained for 
some time to come, and they were high enough to sustain much 
of the development of agriculture we are seeking,” the need for 
producing definite evidence of the necessity for financial 
guarantees cannot be escaped. The leaders of the industry have 
undoubtedly lacked confidence in its future, but the grounds 
of that lack of confidence have not been expressed in a form 
which convinces the industrial public — which would have to 
provide the money for guaranteed prices — ^that it is well 
founded. 

Agriculture is an industry in which few potent ideas on the 
organisation of production arise, but perhaps few people will 
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recognise that in the suggestion for the establishment of 
industrialised farms,” Mr. Hall is following the best traditions 
on this line that ha\e grown up in the industry. To enlarge 
farms to provide greater scope for capital and managerial ability 
formed a large part of the propaganda of Arthur Young and 
the notable band of worthies connected with the old “ Board of 
Agriculture.” The development of the idea in the hands of 
Mr. Hall deserves the immediate attention of the leaders of the 
industry, both landovmers and farmers. The demand for small 
holdings arose very largely outside the industry, but it has been 
left for an agriculturist to insist on the adoption of the colony 
system on their establishment. The chapter in which these 
subjects, together with education and land reclamation, is dealt 
with is the most interesting in the book. No matter what is 
the ultimate decision on public policy as to guaranteed prices, 
future progress on some of these lines is almost inevitable. If 
more agriculturists were mainly interested in the financial side of 
the business, there would soon be some enterprises in the nature 
of the industrialised farm, and the public demand for small 
holdings shows no signs of abatement, while the suggestions on 
the education of landlords have already been taken to heart by 
some of the leaders of the industry, and associations of agricul- 
turists are asking for increased facilities for technical education 
for farmers and labourers. Before the war is over the State is 
almost certain to consider experiments in improvement and 
reclamation of land for cultivation. Sound development of tlio 
industry will depend upon commercial experiment in methods 
of cultivation and in the general organisation of production and 
business, with public enterprise in the supply of educational 
facilities. These may be facilitated or retarded by certain 
aspects of public economic policy, but without them no real 
progress will be made ; and all public-minded men agree that 
some development is desirable. ^ ^ Ashby. 

Live Stock of the Pann. — By many Specialists under the 
Editorship of Professor 0. Bryner Jones, M.Sc., P,H.A.S. 
Six vols. — (The Gresham Publishing Oo.). This stupendous 
work is well illustrated, particularly well printed, and beauti- 
fully got up generally. 

All who know the Editor will be prepared to find that the 
control of this vast compilation has been thoroughly and 
sensibly carried out, and the popular Agricultural Commis- 
sioner for Wales, as every one Imows him to be, tells us in 
the first page of his preface that . the Editor has used his 
discretion.” One is bound, therefore, to admit to very great 
disappointment when reading the two first volumes oil Cattle. 
All conversant with such matters know what the enthusiasm 
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of the specialist may lead to, but we think that this amiable 
weakness might have received some check. For instance, 
we maj’* learn from the author of the “ British Holstein ” 
chapter that cows of this breed give quantity of milk, 
but (page 53) “ that it is not so rich as that of other 
breeds,” and again, over-leaf, that “ Galves grow faster and 
larger on this milk than on milk with a higher percentage of 
faty Turning to the chapter on Herefords, we are told that 
cows of this breed give little milk, but that it is of high quality, 
and on page 81, that “ Hereford cows are splendid mothers^ and 
their milk is so rich that their calves always look wellnourished,'"^ 
These sorts of assertions, seldom upheld by any data, figures, or 
proof, are so frequent that it is a pleasure to find that the excel- 
lent article on Highland Cattle does not inform us that this 
breed is celebrated for its early maturity, and that Mr. T. W. 
Hammond, in his very instructive ai*ticle, is sufficiently 
restrained to admit that the Jersey (page 97) is not the best 
of beef producers when finished with as a dairy cow. 

These blemishes are further intensified when we come to 
matters of general principle. On page 159, Mr. Robert Bruce 
makes some very sapient remarks about the “ weak points ” of 
a theory which holds that “ shapes and conformation ” of any 
particulai* kind are necessary to the capacity of yielding large 
quantities of milk. Nevertheless, on page 228 et seg.y the writer 
of the chapter dealing with ** The Selection and Judgement of 
Cattle,” mentions nine different points dealing with shape and 
conformation, all of which, without any reasoning whatever, 
the reader is asked to believe a dairy cow “ should ” possess. 
Surely these cross writings must confuse the student, and greatly 
delay all hope of improvement. But probably the most impor- 
tant and improbable of all statements that we are asked, without 
any authoritative reference, to believe is that on page 58 of 
Volume II. Here is a chapter dealing with “ The General 
Management of Cattle ” — a chapter that in many ways will well 
repay the reader’s close attention — ^and in it the following words 
appear : — “ It has been proved beyond doubt that the offspring 
of a tuberculous cow is perfectly free from the disease at birth.” 
Such an assertion, without the authority of some world-known 
specialist, is, if true, almost insulting to other writers and if 
inexact absolutely pernicious. 

These remarks have exceeded the space permitted for the 
first two volumes, so that the reader must be left to find out the 
value of very many interesting articles for himself, though we 
may give ourselves the pleasure of calling attention to Chapter I. 
and the article that follows on Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 

Volume III. deals with Horses. It begins with a histoiy and 
description of breeds, and is interesting and instructive if, in 
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places, somewliat vague. The war is rebponsible for making the 
foods mentioned in Chapter III. sound out of date ; indeed, this 
is so in all the volumes dealing with Cattle and Horses. In this 
chapter, however, "on page 132, we are certainly told something 
new, for to gi’oom a horse while he is eating his morning feed 
is certainly against the teaching of any experienced horse- 
master. It is also somewhat astonishing to learn, on page 172, 
when reading of hay for bad- winded horses, that “clover and 
rye-grass are not good, as they contain too many fat producing 
substances.” This quotation is from the veterinary section, 
which is, however, most interesting, and likely to be of great 
use to the horse-keeper. 

Volume IV. is devoted to Sheep. Sir R. H. Rew writes an 
introductory chapter, “ Sheep-farming in the British Thles,” 
which contains some very interesting statistics and deductions 
therefrom. We venture to think, however, that many provincial 
farmers will question the author’s deduction on page 10, from 
the prices quoted. Our experience leads us to venture the 
opinion that for first quality, fx‘om 1896 to 1905, to average 
5s. 9d, (less commission and carriage) was so rare as to be not 
worth recording. We are inclined to believe that during that 
period purchasers converted whatever the farmer had to sell 
into a second or even third quality sheep. Judging by prices 
obtained in some of those yeai’S we are surprised that a fourth 
quality is not recorded. This chapter is followed by articles 
dealing with twenty-nine breeds. Many of the authors are new 
to fame as writers on this subject ; the public will judge of their 
competence. The lamented death of Professor Wrightson will 
give a special, if sorrowful interest to the chapters on “Pi*ofitable 
Sheep-Farming,” and on “ General Management and Feeding.” 
Professor Cave, F.RO.V.S., has undertaken the c]iai)ter on 
Diseases. He deals specially with that part of the subject to 
which he himself has given so much attention, to wit. Parasitic 
Diseases. The Professor does not in any way disguise the 
difficulties of fighting these insidious pests, and is most careful 
to urge upon sheep-masters the necessity of prevention in view 
of the present state of knowledge about curing. For this, as 
well as for other reasons, we can recommend this part of the 
volume to the close attention of all interested in sheep. 

Volume V. Only half of this volume is devoted to Swine 
husbandry. Here we have a somewhat difl!erent treatment. 
Breeds are all dealt with by one author only. When it is said 
that the section is entrusted to Professor James Long, it follows 
that the matter is well and attractively set out, but it is equally 
certain that no one writer dealing with nine different breeds, 
can have the authority of a specialist capable of giving an 
opinion about his own particular breed, or even two or three 
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breeds. Mr. Sanders Spencer follows with a very valuable 
chapter on “Management and Feeding.” Those who know 
of the experience and wisdom of this expert will be fully 
alive to what to expect, and will not be disappointed. One 
imperfection may be mentioned. The author, owing to his 
wide knowledge, is apt to forget the ignorance of others ; 
for instance, on page 65, when speaking about feeding, he 
says, “the mistake of giving too great a proportion of 
separated milk,” &c., yet no information is given as to what 
is the correct proportion in any part of the section “ Pigs and 
Dairying,” in which not only the above, but several other 
warnings are given. An expert may pick out of the following 
section, on “ Experiments on Pig Feeding,” the knowledge he 
requires on the point ; but the tyro not unnaturally requires the 
direct help of so able an authority as Mr. Spencer, whose article, 
we feel sure, will be left with regret. “ Bacon Curing,” by 
Professor Loudon Douglas — ^we recommend it to the attention of 
all interested in swine husbandry^ — is followed by a chapter on 
“ Disease,” by Captain Leeney, M.R.O.V.S. This well-known 
writer does not attempt to do more (and who can do it so well ?) 
than direct the pig-keeper as to what should be done if profes 
sional advice is unobtainable, or till the veterinary surgeon 
arrives. The same celebrated authority on veterinary home- 
doctoring is also responsible for the chapter on the “ Diseases 
of Cattle ” in Volume II. 

Before finishing this review — which circumstances of all 
sorts have made too brief — we must express regret that the 
publishers have not been able to add to the value of the work 
by printing a more detailed general index, or even one for each 
section. This is of the first importance in a work of reference. 

K, J. J. Mackenzie. 

British Sheep and Shepherding. — ^W. J. Malden. — (London : 
Macdonald & Martin.) The author of this work is justly 
reputed as an authority on the breeding and rearing of sheep, 
and he has herein collected together a mass of information 
of much practical value and importance. The introductory 
chapters deal with general principles and are partly historical. 
These are followed by a short account of the sheep census of 
1908, giving the numbers for the several breeds then existing 
in Great Britain. The succeeding chapters contain descriptions 
of these varieties with hints for the selection of suitable breeds 
for particular localities. The “points” of a sheep are next 
dealt with, and there are short sections on how to handle sheep 
in order to determine their condition, on dentition, and on the 
nomenclature applied to sheep in different parts of the country. 
Then follow a series of chapters on shepherding and the man- 
agement of the flock, and these in our opinion constitute the 
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most valuable part of the book. The author has incorporated 
into it much of the material contained in his previous work on 
“Sheep-raising and Shepherding,” and in so doing has con- 
sulted the convenience of the reader and added very appreciably 
to the value of the present volume. Mr. Malden has been 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of Professor Barker, of 
Leeds, and Mr. Harold Leeney (now Captain Leeney, A.V,C.). 
The former contributes an account of British wool and its 
possible improvement, with remarks on the marketing of the 
fleece, while Captain l^eeney is responsible for the veterinary 
section, including a final chapter on the drugs and instruments 
which it* is desirable for a fiockmaster who is not in easy reach 
of professional aid to keep in store. These two sections, written 
by persons with expert knowledge, form a useful addition to 
what is on the whole a valuable work. 

Where so much is excellent it may seem ungracious to 
criticise. Nevertheless the reviewer would not be fulfilling his 
function if he failed to point out that the author has allowed 
himself to make statements which, put forward as they are 
without any qualification, detract seriously from the book’s 
usefulness. Thus, on page 91 we read that “ the male 
generally influences the outward form of the offspring and, it 
is popularly held, the female the constitution.” This assertion 
has been often repeated, yet as far as we know it rests upon no 
certain foundation, or indeed on any basis whatever beyond 
that derived from a vague impression. Still less excusable is 
the dogmatic statement on page 89 that “ the male is naturally 
prepotent over the ewe.” These assertions are the more un- 
accountable in view of the fact that the author appears to be 
aware of the recent work in heredity by Professor Wood 
and others. On page 25 the author tells us that “ as all breeds 
have intermixture of blood, the sheep will tend to follow the 
features of the component breeds which appreciate or are most 
influenced by any change of food to which they may bo sub- 
mitted.” This statement sounds plausible, but one would like 
to know upon what authority it is made. On page 39 we are 
told that in the Suffolk sheep the horns have been bred out, 
whereas a visit to any agricultural show where these sheep 
are exhibited is sufficient to convince one that this assertion is 
only partially true. Certain other statements regarding the 
Suffolk sheep (for example, the assertion that on being bred 
with the Cheviot it produces an exceptionally valuable cross) 
appear to us questionable. On page 79 Mr. Malden tells us 
that “ all the crosses met with in the North of England have 
their foundation in the mountain breeds.” Again one would 
like to know on what evidence the assertion is based. These 
are examples taken from a number of similar statements to 
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which the author has committed himself ou what appears to us 
a very slender foundation of fact. The remarks on flushing 
ewes prior to tupping would have gained force had it been 
pointed out that the practice has a sound scientific basis, since 
the number of lambs born depends upon the number of eggs 
discharged at the oestrous periods, and consequently that no 
sort of special treatment could increase this number after the 
eggs have once been fertilised. 

The absence of an index is another serious defect. We 
hope that this omission will be made good in a new edition. 

F. H. A. Marshall. 

Agricultural Geology. — B. H. Rastall, M.A. (Cambridge 
Geological Series. Cambridge University Press. Price IO5. &d. 
net.) Geologists and agriculturists work largely with the same 
material, to both a thorough practical acquaintance with natural 
phenomena is an absolute necessity and the application of some 
of the large store of knowledge accumulated by the former 
should be of great practical value to the latter. Yet, judging 
from the literature of the subject, the connection between 
Geology and Agriculture is elusive, and a large gap has to 
be filled before Geology becomes a subject of real interest 
to the agriculturist. For this reason the publication of a 
modern and thoughtful book on Agricultural Geology is to be 
welcomed. 

Mr. RastalPs is the latest work of the kind referred to. It 
forms an important addition to agricultural literature, and is 
especially suited to the requirements of advanced students and 
those sitting for higher agricultural examinations. It is full of 
suggestion, and a fund of information is to be found among its 
pages, but it cannot be considered an open book for the general 
reader. For the thoughtful student, with previous knowledge 
of Geology, there is no doubt that it thoroughly achieves its 
object of supplying “a concise account of those parts of Geology 
which are of direct interest to agriculturists,’^ and will be of 
considerable value. 

Although the author has given much care to the definition 
of geological terms in the early part of the book a fairly 
extensive geological knowledge on the part of the reader is 
necessary to get the full benefit from the work, and it is 
possible that the book would have been of equal value if those 
explanations which are to be found in every text-book of 
elementary geology had been omitted. This would have left 
space for amplifying other parts of the book which are of very 
great interest. 

The comprehensive survey in the chapter on Soils and their 
Formation is especially interesting reading, but requires 
supplementing by further information. 
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The principles governing water supply anti drainage are well 
set out, and here it is easy to see how important the application 
of geological knowledge may be to the farmer. 

A study of the special chapters on the Rock Formations and 
Soils of the British Isles reveals the care the author has taken 
over the subject, and at the same time the difficulty of the task. 
The scheme is that sanctioned by custom in books on 
“ Agricultural Geology,” that is to say the formations are 
described in chronological succession, and the descriptions are 
accompanied by agricultural notes and comments. It is 
unfortunate, from the farmers’ point of view, that by this 
method emphasis is placed on geological nomenclature and 
geological distinctions for which the agriculturist has little 
enthusiasm 

The book concludes with a very interesting chapter, con- 
tributed by Dr. Marshall, on the origin and history of 
domesticated animals. 

Although it is felt that improvements in arrangement and 
treatment of the subject would have been desirable, the book 
unquestionably marks an advance in this type of work, which 
deals with a difficult subject. rp Parkinson. 

Organic Agricultural Chemistry, — Professor J. S. Chamber- 
lain, Ph.D, (Massachusetts Agricultural College). — Macmillan, 
New York (pp. xvii. H- 319, Is, net.) Agricultural chemistry 
may be divided into two distinct branches — one dealing with 
the relation between soils and crops, the other with plants and 
animals as living things. It is this latter branch of the subject 
which Professor Chamberlain sets himself to discuss in the 
volume under review. Nowadays it is customary to use the 
name Biochemistry for that branch of chemistry which <leals 
with living things, and Piofessor Chamberlain might well have 
called his book Biochemistry for Agricultural Students. 

The first half of the book gives a short account of the 
general principles of organic chemistry written with what may 
be called an agricultural bias. The next quarter deals with 
the general chemical principles of enzyme action, digestion, 
nutrition and excretion in animals. A very shoi’t account is 
then given of plant physiology, and the rest of the book is 
devoted to the composition of crops and the general principles 
of animal nutrition. 

Throughout the book experimental exercises are given, and 
at the end of each section there is a list of books to which the 
reader may refer for further information. The book is a 
useful addition to the literature available to the serious agricul- 
tural student who is interested in the scientific side of his 
work. In it is collected a great deal of information which the 
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student would formerly have been compelled to collect for 
himself from numerous sources. It is not, however, very 
readable, for it is written in short self-contained paragraphs, 
many of which dismiss the subject with which they deal with 
an air of finality which is not justified by the present state of 
our knowledge. For instance, inulin, the starch-like con- 
stituent of artichokes and similar plants, is dismissed with the 
remark that it is not hydrolysed by diastase or ptyalin and is 
therefore not digested by animals. This statement is quite at 
variance with the experience of medical men who have used 
inulin for diabetic patients. 

The practical farmer is not likely to derive much satisfaction 
from reading this book. It is written for students, almost 
entirely from the scientific point of view, and the author does 
not attempt to apply his general principles even to the com- 
piling of rations for stock. B Wood. 

The Marketing of Farm Products. — L. H. D. Weld, Ph.D. — 
(Macmillan, 191fi, pp. 483, 6s. net.) There is an interesting 
theory that discontent amongst the agricultural classes arises 
chiefly during periods of gradual improvement in their con- 
ditions rather than during periods of actual depression ; or that 
discontent arises particularly when the standard of life is rising 
more rapidly than incomes, or the demands and aspirations 
which lead to a higher standard of life are developing more 
rapidly than the material means of satisfying them. Under 
close examination the grounds on which this theory is based 
appear to be well founded and the modern discontent of the 
American farmers and consumers with the discrepancy between 
the producer’s selling price and consumer’s purchasing price of 
farm products seems to support the theory. This discontent 
arose in the late nineties ” and came to a head in the early 
years of the present century. So far as any changes were taking 
place the condition of the farmer was improving, but un- 
doubtedly the farmer and, more particularly, his family were 
making greater demands on life. Since 1907 the pmchasing 
power of wages of industrial workers has been declining and 
the dual discontent of farmers and consumers has been the 
cause of many attempts to analyse the system of marketing 
farm produce with a view to the elimination of unnecessary 
processes or profits. The first systematic analysis was made by 
the Industrial Commission of 1900, part of whose report dealt 
specifically with this subject. Since then many other studies 
have been made. 

The stage of enquiry has not yet been passed, but recent 
books on the subject, of which Dr. Weld’s volume is somewhat 
typical, are not confined to analysis : they attempt to lay down 
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principles, discuss proposals regarding the amendment of the 
existing system of marketing, and generally offer guidance to 
interested persons, especially students of agriculture. As stated 
by Dr. Weld, “ the subject of marketing deserves the attention 
it is now receiving, and the frequent criticism that our state 
agricultural colleges have devoted relatively too much energy 
to teaching farmers how to raise more crops, and not enough to 
teaching how to market them, is largely justified.” Marketing 
is rather more important in a country which is a large exporter 
of farm produce than in an importing country like our own 
with a large consuming market within a relatively short 
distance of every farm, but in our own country complaints 
have been heard which cannot be answered until a much 
more scientific analysis of prevailing systems has been made 
than has yet been attempted. Many of our own producers, 
especially of perishable products, find that ability to secure a 
good market is as great an element in success as the ability 
to grow good crops. And as profit is a great stimulus in 
production it is probable that an improvement which could 
be xxxade in marketing would have considerable refiex effect 
in that sphere. English agricultural colleges and the societies 
existing for the improvement of agriculture might be well 
advised to consider the fact that whilst they have given 
practically no attention to the subject, many American 
colleges^ Chambers of Commerce, and Boards of Agriculture 
now have special departments dealing with the organisation of 
marketing. 

Many of the aspects of this subject are now of international 
interest. For instance, the following table from Dr. Weld’s 
book could not fail to interest an English arable farmer with a 
keen business instinct. 

Costs of Marketing Kansas Wheat, 


Oonts per bushel 

Price received by farmei in Kansas 87 00 

Margin taken by Country Elevator 3*00 


Piice paid by <^hipper . . . , 90*00 

Freight rate from point in Kansas to Galveston . . 15 00 

Inspection and weighing at Galveston *25 

Gross profit of shipper 1*25 


Price paid by exporter 106*50 

Cost of elevating and loading into boat. . . . 1*25 

Freight, Galveston to Liverpool 6*00 

Insurance, &c *76 

Overhead expenses of exporter 1*00 

Ket profit of exporter 1*26 


Price per bushel at Liverpool 116*76 


(or approximately 4ts. XOd, per bushel). 
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Nor could Dr. Weld have fallen into some errors in his chapter 
on auction markets if any accurate study of English marketing 
systems were available. He states that “one interesting feature 
with regard to the commodities sold at auction is that they are 
invariably raised in districts remote from markets where they 
are sold in this way, and that attempts to handle near-by 
products have generally failed. This fact is even more evident 
in England where the auction method is used largely for im- 
ported products, and not for products raised in ]^gland.” 
This may be partly true in regard to fruit and vegetables, but 
even in this sphere several “ country ” auction markets have 
been of immense value to the producers, and in spite of our 
failure to study marketing Dr. Weld ought not to be ignorant 
of the methods of our live stock markets. 

Many English readers will be interested in American markets 
as they are affected by their organisation, and in the chapters 
on price quotations and future trading they will find much 
information with some direct bearing on the supply and price 
of our food imports. Pew people who talk of “wheat corners” 
ever realise that there is never any corner in actual wheat, but 
only a corner in forward contracts to supply the grain. Thus 
the success of any corner ultimately depends on the enforce- 
ment of the law of contract. This is not explicitly stated by 
Dr. Weld but it is implied in the whole system. The trading 
in wheat in the great markets like Chicago entirely depends 
upon the fiduciary value of papers such as warehouse receipts 
and contracts. The, economic value of trading in futures is 
that it shifts certain risks from “actual merchandisers” to 
“ professional risk-takers ” and that it maintains a continuous 
market, even though little or no actual grain may be bought 
and sold. The description of the process of “ ringing out ” by 
speculators, and of the functions of the Clearing Associations, 
which enable speculators whose volume of contracts is much 
greater than the volume of actual trade in giain to clear their 
transactions by paying or receiving balances is very illuminating. 
But when all is said the upkeep of many professional specu- 
lators and their offices is a heavy price for the producer and 
consumer to pay for the maintenance of a continuous market 
in which the prices represent opinions of what the price will 
be at some future time when the existence of the commodity 
supposed to be sold is itself problematical. 

Like some other American books of a similar type this 
volume requires much application on the part of the reader, as 
no attempt is made to stimulate interest through the style of 
the presentation of the matter. But the material is good, and 
the subject is of great importance to persons concerned with 
the future of agriculture. A. W. ASHBT. 
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The Song of the Plow; Being The English Chronicle. — By 
Maurice Hewlett. — (Heinemann, pp. xi. -h 1243.) The Song 
of the Plow i& nothing less than the history of the English 
labourer from the Norman Conquest down to the present time, 
told in some two thousand lines of verse. As history, it is 
extraordinarily interesting and vivid ; Mi . Hewlett possesses 
in a high degree the gift— no reader of his novels will deny it 
— of making historical people as real and alive as are the people 
we meet every day. And Hodge, the hero of the Plow, though 
he is of necessity a type and not a person, is yet a living type ; 
and no one who has at heart the interests of the working man 
can fail to be held by this story of the wrongs done to Hodge 
through the ages. 

Unfortunately, that very quality which makes history told 
by Mr. Hewlett such delightful reading robs it of its historical 
value. For to see and describe really graphically is generally 
to do so one-sidedly, and in the Song of the Plow the author 
as poet is so deeply concerned with the injustice done to the 
working classes that he pays no attention to the economic view 
of the events he narrates. To take as an example the vexed 
question of enclosures ; the advocate of that system is dismissed 
with scorn as “your rural economist,” and the whole move- 
ment is categorised as “Gormandise.” Mr. Hewlett has ranged 
himself with the tribe so indignantly classified by Arthur 
Young as “ the Goths and Vandals of open-field farmers ; ” and 
in the tale of the eighteenth century we read a great deal about 
Hodge’s loss of social freedom, but not a word of his advance 
towards social freedom — we find no hint, for instance, of the 
fact that Hodge might now for the fiist time eat fresh meat 
and wheaten bread like a lord. 

It is a little disappointing, too, to find Cromwell so sum- 
marily treated : — 

“ Betwi\t King (’lomwtll and Kmg Chailos, 

Betwixt old piiests and new-flidgid pastois, 

IheicN little <litfeience to poor cailcs, 

Plying the hanow and the hoe 
On fields as guiltless ol then sii.iils ” 

In fact, the only two occasions on which disinterested 
fellow-feeling is allowed to be displayed towai’ds Hodge are 
the coining of the Franciscan friars — told in some very charm- 
ing lines — and the mission of John Wesley, who is hailed as a 
“ Strong Deliverer.” All sovereigns, politicians, economists — 
all of the governing classes are treated as tyrants, and if not 
morally corrupt then at least as greedy and seeking only their 
own ends. 

However, the Envoy to the poem suggests that all these 
bm-ning wrongs will be righted if only Englishmen will 
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recognise their equal brotherhood with each other, and that if 
this recognition were the outcome of the War, in which 
Englishmen have fought side by side, their supreme sacrifices 
will not have been made in vain. The poem ends with a 
spirited appeal that our disabled soldiers may be given as their 
own a piece of that land for which they have been fighting ; 
and so “ Hodge shall win at last his land.” ^ BxrRGB, 

Co-operation and Research Work. — Recent enterprises in 
connection with the preparation of food and the development 
of its concessions in West Africa and elsewhere, have led to the 
establishment of a Research Department by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, and Dr. Geoffrey Martin, M.Sc. (Bristol), 
B.Sc. (London), has just been appointed to direct its work. Dr. 
Martin is a well-known chemist, and the author of several 
standard works on the application of science to industry. 

This appointment marks a new departure in connection 
with the co-operative movement, and has been rendered neces- 
sary by the concessions acquired by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society in West Africa, Nigeria and elsewhere, as well as by 
the development of fresh undertakings at home. 


M. LE MARQUIS DE VOGUl^. 

Thb death is announced of M. le Mai’quis de Yogti4, 
President of the SociSid dea Agriculteurs de France from 1896 
to 1912, and one of the most prominent agriculturists of 
France. The Marquis was a member of the French Academy, 
ai)d occupied many other important posts, including that of 
President of the French Red Cross. Throughout his life M. le 
Marquis de Yogd^ showed a sincere and untiring devotion both 
to the science of agriculture and to the welfare of France. He 
had been an honorary member of the Royal Agriouttural 
Bociety of Hngland since 1899. 


MR. RICHARD GEORGE CARDEN. 

Thb late Mb. Oabdbn was a prominent agriculturist in 
Ireland, and, although only a comparatively young man, took a 
leading part in the agricultural world. For a number of ye&rs 
he was a member of the Committee of Agriculture and the 
Horse Show Committee of the Royal Dublin Society, subse- 
quently a member of the Council, and latterly was elected one 
of the Honorary Secretaries. He took a very keen interest in 
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the affairs of the Society, and always had its welfare at heart. 
Mr. Carden was a member of the Council oi the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society for many years, and became its Px’esident 
in 1910. He was elected on the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England in 1905, as the representative for 
the Division of Ireland, and was also a member of Council of 
the Shorthorn Society. Mr. Carden was a very successful 
breeder of hunter stock, winning not only at the principal shows 
in Ireland, but also at the Shows of the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society. He acted as judge at Shows both at home and abroad, 
having ofiBlciated at the great Chicago Show in 1913, and at 
Johannesburg the following year. 

Mr. Carden died at his residence, Fishmoyne, Templemore, 
Co, Tipperary, on July 7, 1916. 


MR. JOHN HENRY HINE. 

Members will learn with regret of the death on September 
9, 1916, of Mr. John Henry Hine, of Pomphlett Farm, 
Plymstock, Plymouth. Mr. Hine, who was 53 years of age, 
had always been a healthy, active man, and was never known 
to complain of any illness until the actual day of his death. 
He succeeded his father at Pomphlett Farm, and took a most 
active share in the agriculture of the county, serving on a 
number of local committees. Mr. Hine became a member of 
the Royal Agricultural Society in 1891, and since 1905 he had 
repiesented Devon on the Council of the Society. He was also 
on the Council of the Devon Agricultural Association, and was 
a prominent member of the Devon Farmers’ Union, the South 
Devon Herd Book Society, and the War Agricultural 
Committee. 


MR. THOMAS HORROCKS MILLER. 

The late Mr. T. H. MiiiLBR, whQ died on May 2, 1916, 
became associated with the Society as a member in the year 
1870, and was elected a member of the Council in the year 1884. 
During these years, and subsequently, he was a constant 
attendant at the Society’s Annual Show, and from the year 
1887, when the Show was held at Newcastle, till the year 1890 
at Plymouth, he acted as a Steward of Stock. 

He succeeded to the Singleton Estate in 1865, and at once 
devoted himself to the carrying on of the improvements on the 
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Estate, which had been commenced by his father. In a practical 
manner he set his neighbours an excellent example and pro- 
vided them with the facilities for improving their Live Stock. 
For several years he took a great interest in Shire Horse Breeding 
and the influence of the Singleton Stud in the Pylde district 
remains as a tribute to Mr. Miller^s foresight. He also kept 
Shorthorns and Jerseys, and a flock of Shropshire Sheep, which 
were all of excellent strains. 

Mr. Miller was of a retiring disposition, but took the greatest 
personal interest in the welfare of his tenantry, and his village 
of Singleton was known as the “ Model Village ” of the Fylde. 

Many Members and others connected with the Society will 
remember the v'ery active part that Mr. Miller took in the 
organisation of the annual Police Sports, which for many years 
were held in the Showyard on the day after the closing of the 
Show. The enthusiasm he displayed on these occasions was 
undoubtedly conducive to the excellent feeling which has 
always existed between the Metropolitan and the County and 
Local Police generally during the visit of the Society to their 
particular city or town. 


THE MANCHESTER SHOW, 1916. 

Whbn the Council accepted the invitation of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of Manchester to hold its Annual Show in that 
city in 1916, there was then no indication that this country 
would be engaged in the greatest war that has ever been waged 
in the history of the world. Consequently, Manchester was the 
second War Show of the Society, and although it was held 
under great difi&culties, the meeting from a practical utility 
point of view was undoubtedly a great success. 

This was the third occasion on which the Society’s Show 
had been held in Manchester, the first occasion being in the 
year 1869, when the late King Edward (then Prince of Wales) 
was President, and attended the Show accompanied by His 
Royal Consort. On that occasion Queen Alexandra paid her 
first visit to the City of Manchester. 

The second Manchester Show was held in TraflEord Park 
under the presidency of His Majesty King George, then Duke 
of York, in 1897, the year of the Diamond Jubilee of the late 
Queen Victoria. 

Under the presidency of the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, K.G., the 1916 Show was opened on Tuesday, June 27, 
and was closed on Saturday, July L The site extending over 
about 120 acres was situated between the Alexandra Park 
Station and Withington, within three miles of the centre of the 
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City of Manchester, and was easily accessible by tram car or 
by train. The land, which was particularly suited to the 
purposes of the Show, is the property of Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, to whom the Manchester Local Committee and the 
Society are greatly indebted for the provision of such a 
magnificent Showyard. 

In consequence of the modifications required by the Ministry 
of Munitions there was no machinery in motion, and the Exhibi- 
tion was limited to Machinery and Implements strictly of the 
type generally used in a special form for purposes of Agricul- 
ture.” Notwithstanding these restrictions the Implement 
Section included an excellent display of Farm Machinery and 
Implements, and the Judges report that when examining the 
new implements entered for Silver Medals, large numbers of 
visitors were present and evinced the greatest interest in the 
proceedings. 

The conditions prevailing in the country prevented a large 
display of live stock, but the general impression was that for 
all round merit the Manchester Show compared very favourably 
with any of its predecessors. 

The Board of Customs and Excise having decided that certain 
of the sections of the Show did not come within the meaning of 
partly Educational or partly Scientific purposes,” the payment 
of the Amusement Tax was enforced. Owing to the short time 
between the decision of the Authorities and the date of the 
Show, the Society undertook to defray the tax, and suggested 
certain arrangements for dealing with the payment, which were 
accepted by the Customs. 

The Taxes imposed were — One Shilling on each Member of 
the Society attending the Show, and twopence on each person 
paying for admission to the Grand Stand at the Horse Ring, the 
Band Stand, Flower Show, and Dog Show. 

The City of Manchester and the County of Lancaster gave 
the Society a most cordial welcome, and the Executive Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor of Manchester, 
Alderman Smethurst, were indefatigable in carrying out th(dr 
work in connection with the preparation of the Show ground. 

It is a noticeable fact that since the formal invitation to hold 
the Show in Manchester was received, no less than four Lord 
Mayors have been identified with the undeiijaking. Of these 
the Society unfortunately has to deplore the deaths of Sir 
Walter Royse and Alderman Copeland. Sir Daniel McCabe and 
Alderman Smethurst are still actively engaged in the many 
important City affairs of Manchester. 

Although during the week of the Show the weather was not 
as favourable as it might have been, the last two days being 
dreadfully wet, the total attendance was 149,197, as against 
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103,883 at Nottingham the previous year. The financial result 
of the Show was, however, very satisfactory, the excess of 
receipts over expenditure amounting to 4,481^. 

Lancashire has now been visited by the Society on six 
occasions, and the following Table gives details of the attend- 
ances and entries at each of the Royal Shows held in the County. 
It is interesting to note that the financial results, with one 
exception, have been to the advantage of the Society. 


Tear 

Place of 
Meeting 

President 

1 Imple* 
menta 
entered 

Entries 
of live 
stock 

Persons 
paying for 
admission 

Financial 

Result 

(■4-BProflt 








1841 

1869 

Liverpool . 
Manohebter 

Mr. Philip Pusey 

The Prince of Wales, 

1 312 

7,724 

1 324 

1,315 

(No record) 
189,102 

& 

-2,166 
+ 9,153 



K.G. 

1877 

Liverpool . 

Lord Skelmersdale (The 
Earl of Lathom) 

The Luke of York, 
K.Q. 

Sir Gilbert Qreenall, Bt. . 

6,930 

1,292 

138,354 

+ 3,947 

1897 

Manchester 

7,340 

2,688 

217,980 

+ 4^074 

1910 

Liverpool . 
Manchester 

4,856 

2,755 

137,812 

+ 5,483 

1916 

The Duke of Bichmond 

2.300 

2,338 

149,197 

+ 4,481 

1 


and Gordon, K.G. 



Tables are also given giving details of the admissions 
throughout the week and at the previous six Shows held, also 
the numbers of entries of Live Stock, Poultry, and Produce, 
and the space occupied by the Shedding in the Implement 
Yard. 

The Plantations and Home Nurseries Competitions were 
again abandoned, and there was no Forestry Exhibition. It 
was also deemed advisable to give up the Farm Prize Competi- 
tions. There was an excellent exhibit by the Manchester 
University which is fully described in the Notes, Communi- 
cations and Reviews ” section of this volume, p. 130. 

A beautiful Show of Flowers was got together and the 
Championship Dog Show was held under the auspices of the 
National Terrier Club and the Manchester Dog Show Society. 

A very interesting feature of the Show was the demonstra- 
tion of women’s work on the land, which was held on four 
acres of land allocated in the Showyard for the purpose. 
Twelve women took part, and carried on their work under the 
supervision of Mr. Gialbraith, of the Knowsley Home Farm. 
Demonstrations were given daily on the Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, from 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., and from 2 p.m. to 
5 p.m. The arrangements were carried out by the Cheshire 
County Committee, of which the Hon. John E. Cross was 
Honorary Secretary. 

On Wednesday the Countess of Derby, Chairman of the 
Lancashire Committee, accompanied by members of both the 
County Committees, formally inspected the demonstration. 

Otkmtfoued on tnge IM.1 
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(1) Admissions hy Payment at Manchester, 1916. 


Day of Show 

11 am 

1 pm 

3pm 

5 pm 

Day s total 

Tuesday (6#.) . 

1043 

2,421 

3,659 

4,023 

4,067 

Wednesday (2?. 6 A) . 

6,007 

13,881 

23,646 

28,473 

29,146 

Thursday after 3 p m. ) 

7,767 

19,866 

30,971 

36,309 

3(>,938 

Friday (la) 

8,467 

17,666 

31,442 

38,617 

40,874 

Saturday (1 a) .... 

7,970 

i * 

16,434 

29,432 

37,800 

38,173 

Total Admissions 

149,14)7 


(2) Total daily admissions at the 1916 Show, compared with 
the previous six Shows and the Manchester Show of 1897. 


Prices of 
Admission 

tlan- 

chest'r, 

1916 

Notting- 

ham, 

1915 

Shrews- 

bury, 

1 1914 

Bris- 

toL 

1913 

Don- 

caster, 

1912 

Nor- 

wich, 

1911 

Liver- 

pool, 

1910 

Min-, 
chest 1 , 
1897 

Judging day (5s ) 

4,067 

1,641 

1 2,166 

l,7b9 

1,377 

878 

2,492 

4647 

First half-crown day 
Second half-crown 

29,145 

U321 

12,566 

121,632 

10,780 

7,140 

19646 

22418 

day . 

36,938 

^30,798 

19,317 

a31,155 

18,914 

20 442 

30,193 

214-3 

First shilling day . 
Second shilling day . 

40,874 

26034 

39,397 ! 

78 702 

39 254 

7526b 

44,327 

7H119 

38,173 

33,089 

14,367 

45,890 

19 814 

17,739 

41,164 

73.802 

Totals . 

149,197 

103,883 








1 After 5pm the admission was one shilling 
s After 3pm the admission was one shilling, 
a Including 22,621 on the third Is day. v 


Entries of Live Stock, Poultry, and Produce, 



Man- 

cbester, 

19U 

Notnng 

ISIS 

Shrews- 

bury, 

1014 

firistol, 

1018 

Don- 

caster, 

1013 

£t01WlCh, 

1011 

Liver- 

pool, 

1010 

Oluu- 

cestcr, 

1000 

Min 

Chester 

1817 

Horses 

*615 


»8I9 

*684 

1773 

1716 

^686 

^599 

98]”" 

Cattle . . 

»803 

'863 

4,272 

^1,138 

umm 


*938 

4,146 

82] 

Sheep . 

607 

675 

^886 

736 

•734 

746 

772 


649 

Goats 

92 


— - 

— 


— 


— 

52 

Pigs 

321 

360 

417 j 

394 

•426 

416 

361 

433 

185 

Total . . 

2,338 

2,297 

3,394 

2,852 

3023 

2,943 

2,767 

2,980 

2, OSS 

Poultry . 

1,519 


1,373 

1,436 

1343 

1,318 

1,195 

761 

867 

Produce . 

565 

461 

895 

685 


670 

701 

765 

715 


^ Exclusive of Double Entnes, 

* Exhibition of OattOe, Sheep and Pigs prohibited by ardor of Boaid oi Agncultuio 


Shedding in Implement Yard. 


Description of 
Sheading 

Man- 

chester, 

1016 

{Totting 

haiu, 

1016 

Shrews- 

hniy, 

1014 

Bnstol, 

1918 

Doii- 

e*iBtcr 

1018 

Norwlcli, 

1811 

Liver- 

pool, 

1010 

Glou- 

cester, 

1900 

ss 

Ordinary 
Machinery . 
Special . 
(Seed^ Models, 

■ 

Feet 

4,886 

2,935 

2;884 

Feet 

6,610 

3,405 

3,473 

Feet 

6,870 

3,665 

3,689 

FfCt 

7,050 

3125 

3,363 

Feet 

6,690 

3,095 

3,907 

Ft(t 

7690 

2 666 
3,420 

Feet 

7,676 

2.420 

2,891 

Feet 

9,320 

3,334 

2,878 

Total . 
(^zclnsire of 
open ground 

space! 



13,488 

1A224 

13,538 

13,692 

18,666 

1%886 

15,532 

No. of Stands 

239 

341 

438 

61$ 

442 

467 

464 

4S7 

; 489 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP ENTRIES, Em, 

At the two Shows held at Maeohbstbb in 1897 and 1916 . 



Olaases Entries Iciassesi Lntnes 


H0RS£S:~ 

Jhim 

Shire 

Clydesdale . 
Suffolk . 

Hunter . 

Polo Pony 
Cleveland Btiy or 
Ooaoli Horse 
Hackney . 
Hackney Pony 
Bxmooi Pony 
New Forest Pony 
Shetland Pony 
Welsh Pony . 
Riding Glasses 
Harness Glasses . 
Pit Ponies 
Agricultural Dray 
Horses * . 

Turnouts , 
Jumping . 


Total for HORSES 


SEEEPt 

Pigs, Poultry, 

PEODUOE 


SHEEP f- 

Pmet 
Oxford Down . 
Shropshire . 
Southdown 
Hampshire Down 


Olasses Entries 


- mn 

13 170 

6 90 



DoisetDown . 
Dorset Horn . 
Ryeland . • 

Keiry Hill (Wales) 
Lincoln . . . 

Leicester . 

Border Leicester . 

I Wensloydale . 
Lonk . 

DerhyshireGritstonc 
Kent or Romney 
Marsh . 
Gotswold . 

Deyon 

South Devon . < 
Dartmoor. . . 

Ezmoor . 

Cheviot . 
Herdwick 
Weldx . . , 

Black-faced 
Mountain . . 

Total for SHEEP . 

GOATS 

Ftim , . 


PIGS^-_ 

jPriees 

Lane White . . 

Middle White . . 

Small White . 
Tamworth . 
Berkshire. 

Black . . 

Lincolnshire Ourly 
coated . . 



TOTAL POESTOGK 265 2,688 375 


Totalfor CATTLE. 



Grand Totals for ' 

LITE STOOE, POHLTRT, • 617 Classes 4,802 Entries , £9,581 « Prizes 

and PBODtJGE in 1916. ^ 

^ Animals exhibited m more than cue cto are counted as separate antne& 

‘ Indud^ for Flower Show. 
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[Contmuedlrom pm'e 15 i} 

The Rt. Hon. A. F. Acland, of the Board of Agriculture, and 
Mr. Fitzherbert-Brockholefe, of the Lancashire Committee, 
made short speeches on the employment of women in 
agriculture. There were also present Sir Sydney Olivier and 
Miss Talbot, of the Board of Agriculture, and Miss La Mothe, 
of the Board of Trade. 

Another novelty which was a considerable attraction was 
the exhibit not for competition, made by Lady Egerton of 
Tatton, of three pens of Syrian Sheep and two pens of the 
St. Kilda breed. 

As at Manchester, in 1897, classes for Goats were included 
in the Prize Sheet and attracted 92 entries. A parade of 
Donkeys, with the object of encouraging their owners to care 
for and treat them kindly, was arranged by Mr. Fred 
Hargreaves, the Secretary of the Band of Kindness, which has 
for its patrons the Lord Mayor, Bishop Welldon, and many 
other well-known citizens of Manchester. 

Prizes were also offered for draught horses in gears and 
turnouts, including railway vans, and provided an excellent 
display. 

The Exhibition of Bottled Fruits and Vegetables created 
considerable interest, but the Judge reported that nearly all 
the fruits bottled in water were too much cooked and generally 
the bottles were not full enough, and in some cases the fruit 
was too ripe. Asparagus was packed alternately one head up 
and one head down. The heads should always be uppermost. 

On page 155 will be found a comparative statement of 
entries of the various breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, &c., 
at the Manchester Shows of 1897 and 1916. 

* It wab unfortunately impossible for any Member of the 
Royal Family to visit the Show, but the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, K.G., President of the Society, was present 
throughout the week. 

The President, at the General Meeting of Governors and 
Members in the Showyard on Wednesday, June 28, announced 
that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had consented to 
become a Governor of the Society, and the formal election of 
His Royal Highness was carried with acclamation. 

The question of the price of this year’s wool clip was 
discussed at the meeting, and a resolution was unanimously 
adopted calling the attention of the Government to the in- 
justice to farmers entailed in the order prohibiting the sale of 
the 1916 clip, unless such prices are fixed as shall not be less 
than those ruling last year. This resolution was ordered to be 
communicated to the Government forthwith. 

The Council had arranged for a series of auction sales to 
take place in the Manchester Showyard of live stock, 
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implements, poultry, produce, &c., in aid of the Agricultural 
Relief of Allies Fund, and these were carried out by the well- 
known auctioneers, Mr. Daniel Bradshaw, of Manchester, and 
Mr. Sam D. Walton, of Wilmslow, under the direction of the 
Steward of the Sales, Mr. A. 0. Sparkes. The sales resulted in a 
gain to the fund of nearly 3,0007. 

The Show was visited by many of the wounded soldiers 
from the various hospitals in the district, to whom the 
Council offered a cordial welcome. 

The success of the Show was greatly due to the splendid 
work of the Local Committee and the Lord Mayor, and the 
City and County generally gave visitors to the Show a most 
hospitable reception. 

To the Lord Mayor, Sir Daniel McCabe, Sir Edward Holt, 
Bart., and the Members of the City Corporation the thanks of 
the Society are due ; and also to the Local Committee, of whom 
the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. J. T. 
Smith (Lord Egerton’s Agent), and the Local Honorary Secre- 
taries, Mr. Thomas Hudson (Town Clerk) and Mr. J. Herbert 
Hall devoted much time to the duties connected with the 
preparation of the Showyard, and with the local requirements 
generally. Owing to their services, the Honorary Director, Sir 
Gilbert Greenall, was enabled to have the Showyard complete 
in all respects at the time for opening in spite of the many 
difficulties created by circumstances aidsing out of the war. 
The City Corporation through their chief officials rendered the 
greatest assistance in many ways, more particularly with regard 
to the tram service, police arrangements in the vicinity of the 
Showyard, the planting of trees, shrubs and flowers round the 
ponds in the centre of the Showyard, and in the preparation 
of roads in and round the Showyard. 

Thomas MoRow. 

16 Bedford hqnaio, 

London, W.O. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS 

EXHIBITED AT THE MANCHESTER SHOW, 

1916. 

Very great interest was shown by the public in the Imple- 
ment Section of the Society’s Show at Manchester, as evidenced 
by the numbers usually crowding round one or other of the 
newer or novel inventions. 

The makers of some of these special machines scored some- 
what owing to the absence of the machinery in motion section, 
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whicli is always popular, but owing to the war few makers 
could haYe exhibited, as their works are commandeered by the 
Government for making the thousand and one articles we so 
much need, all of which are included in the general term 
“ munitions.” 

Agriculturists were especially looking out for a machine or 
machines which could in any way reduce the number of 
labourers required. For this reason there was always a crowd 
round the various mechanical milkers which, as an exception 
to the rule, were allowed to be in motion ; one exhibit drawing 
particular attention, as they had two stuffed cows which they 
constantly milked, the milk being put into a hole in the back 
and used over and over again. Many thought they were living 
animals, and went on their way to the next stand. Perhaps, if 
the truth were told, I was deceived for a few moments myself, 
so realistic was the exhibit. 

Owing to the scarcity of milkers these machines must come 
more and more in vogue, and many were the questions asked 
of the attendants by bond fide dairy farmers as to the feasibility 
of having an installation put up and the probability of its 
success. I wish one could recommend their general use, 
for otherwise more thousands of cows will be given up, in 
spite of the high price which the townsman thinks he pa^^s for 
his milk. 

It must be confessed that farming is not so well done now 
as before the war, which is evidenced by the miles of unmown 
thistles seen en route to the Show, on the pastures both 
permanent and temporary. Consequently thistle cutters were 
enquired for. Some are made which cut the flowering heads 
off, but many an acre i«< run over by the ordinary grass mower, 
an expensive process with a man and two horses, and only 
cutting five feet or less. Would that some firm could bring 
out an ordinary grass mower with a cutter bar at each side, 
having a ten foot span, and which could be set just the height 
not only to cut the thistles, but take the seed stalks off the 
grass, leaving the herbage intact. 

Some of those who farm in the corn growing areas of the 
eastern counties, where five acres are arable and only one grass 
(on the average), well know the heavy labour required when 
dealing with the enormous bulk of straw that is grown on the 
larger farms. Great interest was therefore exhibited in the 
machines, which have been much improved of late, and which 
either press or bale the straw. It was asserted by some that 
large b^ers attached behind threshing machines were economical 
both in labour and straw, the convenient rectangular bales being 
more easily stacked, and not so liable to be wasted and damaged 
by rain as loose straw stacked from carrier. 
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There were only ten entries for the coveted silver medals at 
Manchester as against nineteen last year. In order of Imple- 
ment Catalogue they were : — 

Nom 

Catalogue Exhibitor’s Name and Address Nature of Implement 

208 AstIiBY Patent Eq-g- Box Co., Putney. Egg Box. 

858 Walkbe, Fbanois & Sons, Birmingham. Horse Hoe and Drill 

Combined. 

372 Ballard, Stephen, Malvern. Burning Machine. 

373 „ „ „ Scuffle. 

473 Dunn, Walter, & Co., Canterbury. Drill. 

810 Lang, W., Southwark Street, London. Cream Separator. 

1912 Kettle, Samuel H , Manchester. Chop or Chaff Mixer. 

1917 Richmond & Chandler, Ltd., Manchester. Hay Sweep. 

2133 Bristow, Alfred, Wilberfoss. Mechanical Manger. 

227 Beach Chemical Co, Bridgnorth. Sheep Maggot Fly Decoy. 

Two of these were awarded the silver medal. The Astley 
Patent Egg Box Co., Putney, obtained a medal for their method 
of packing eggs on the suspension principle. Their entry, No. 
208 in the catalogue, to hold six dozen eggs, was priced 8s. 6f2., 
but they had all sizes on hand, both larger and smaller. Fig. 1 
shows the method by which the eggs are so securely yet safely 
suspended by four hempen cords and separated from each other 
by water-proofed and antiseptic leather board. The eggs 
therefore are insulated as it were from each other and almost 
unbreakable even by rough usage when going by rail. One 
of the Judges threw a box a long distance on to the hard road, 
and on examination all the eggs were found intact and probably 
their hatching powers not much minimised. Pig. 2 shows an 
open box holding two dozen, a favourite size when dispatching 
a couple of sittings of eggs from the valuable strains of poultry 
so much in vogue at present. The makers assert that eggs have 
been kept in these trays from August to Christmas merely by 
keeping them in a temperature of 45^ Fah., and turning the 
trays twice a week, after which tihey would boil and were not 
tainted, as is often the case, by flavours from the packing 
material. The Company also make Egg Testers by which a 
whole tray can be examined at once, also trays to insert into 
incubators, the tray being bodily turned, a great saving of 
labour. 

The other medal was given to Messrs. Richmond & Chandler 
for their Hay Sweep (Cran’s patent). 

Labour saving machinery such as mowers, tedders, kickers, 
sweeps and hoists of every sort and kind have in my time 
greatly reduced the cost of winning an acre of hay. Provided 
your land is level and you can stack in the field or have gaps 
in the hedges of 15 ft., these hay sweeps will save more labour, 
and hard labour, them almost any other single implement. 
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Sweep rakes are not a new invention, but, being about 1 4 ft. 
wide, they are somewhat awkward to handle and to pack up 
for removal through an ordinary gate to another field. 
Messrs. Richmond & Chandler have much reduced these and 
other diflBculties by their improvements as now exhibited 
Fig. 3 shows the sweep ready for use. It will be noted that 
shafts are provided instead of draught poles ; thus on arrival at 
the stack side the horses can the more easily back the machine 
free of its load of hay and set off for a fresh lot. The hand 
wheel near the driver’s seat serves to adjust the height of the 
teeth and for lifting them some distance from the ground 
when fully loaded. Half a ton of weights were distributed 
over the rake in lieu of hay, and the driver on the seat 
almost balanced the loaded machine, a few turns of the wheel 
adjusting matters to a nicety. But the greater improvements 
are shown when the machine requires packing up for removal 
home or to another field. The attendant was given the 
machine as in Fig. 3 and in 5^ minutes, without help, changed 
it to the condition depicted in Fig. 5. This operation usually 
required several men. The hand wheel is used to elevate the 
tines, and a small jack, affixed, serves to lift the dead end, 
while the swivel wheel is adjusted to its new position for 
travelling. The spare shafts are then loaded up, and the seat 
turned, when all is then ready, as seen in the illustration, 
Fig. 5. Fig. 4 shows half a ton of hay on the sweep ready to 
go to the stack. The sweep was packed and unpacked many 
times during the Show and there was always an interested 
crowd looking on. 

Messrs. Francis Walker & Sons had a Horse Hoe and Drill 
combined which they claimed would be useful for small 
holders. 

Messrs. Stephen Ballai*d showed their Burning Machine 
which they had made for destroying the weeds between the 
rows of black currants, which they claimed they had done, 
without the use of a hoe. Fig. 6 shows the machine for the 
above work. The circular tank in the front holds eight gallons 
of petroleum, suflficient for one acre, at a high pressure. The 
five canisters behind contain inverted blow lamps, similar to 
those used by painters, but of course larger. They project a 
flame, intensely hot, on to the soil below, scorching iip every 
weed on the surface, and, the makers assert, seed also. Such 
things as docks and twitch, I fear, will defy the operation. 
The flame would naturally spread out at the side, and perhaps 
thus destroy parts of the currant trees, but a slide which is up 
in Fig. 6 can be let down to the soil to avoid this. This 
machine, Fig. 6, has also been used to burn up the leaves of 
strawberries before ploughing them up. 




Fig 2 —The Istley Sifetj E jg Bo\. 






Fia 4 — ^Biokmond & Ohandler b Hay Sweep at work 




Fig 5 —The same Ha\ Sweep packed b\ one man in 5| minutes for tia\ ellmg 




Fio. 6.— Ballard’ailarge Burning Machine as used to destroy weeds between rows 
of bla^ currant trees* 



FiQ; 7:— Ballard’s small Burning Machine destroying weeds between rows of 
strawberries. 





1? lO 8 —Beach s Sheep Ma^fTOt Fly DePO\ 



Fig ) —Details of Decoy 
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Fig. 7 shows a smaller machine destroying the weeds 
between rows of strawberries after the fruit has been picked. 
These machines are only in the experimental stage and are not 
on the market, but they may have a gi*eat future before them, 
especially if labour continues to be so scarce, though there are 
not a few obvious drawbacks attaching to their use. 

Messrs. Stephen Ballard also showed a Scuffle to run down 
rows of fruit bushes, ingeniously using a breast made of canvas 
to plough as it were the overhanging branches aside, thus 
allowing the soil to be cultivated quite near to the roots. 

Mr. Walter Dunn, of Canterbury, was most enthusiastic as 
to his drill for sowing wheat and manures in his special 
manner, and he certainly had resulting specimens of wheat 
surpassing anything on the stands of the Showyard. As the 
Railway Company failed to deliver all the parts in time for 
exhibition, this will be shown next year in competition for a 
medal, a certificate to that effect being granted. 

The huge Chop or Chaff Mixer exhibited by Mr. S. H. Kettle 
would be of great use to a Railway Company or to others who 
keep a large number of horses. 

Mr. Alfred Bristow’s Mechanical Manger would probably 
enable a man to feed more cattle if his buildings were put up 
to suit the machine. 

The Beach Chemical Company had quite a novel exhibit, 
which would be of great use if it would only act as the 
inventor claimed. He termed it a Sheep Maggot Fly Decoy, 
and its general appearance is depicted in Fig. 8, and in detail 
in Fig. 9. The machine is wheeled out ta a field containing a 
flock of sheep, which in hot moist weather are very liable to be 
struck by the maggot fly. Bait, consisting of dead rabbit or 
any putrescent meat, is placed inside and then the lid and 
shade put on. The fly, scenting the bait, creeps inside to lay its 
eggs, which periodically are turned out into the sand below 
and destroyed afterwards. One machine was supposed to do 
for a 30-acre field, and would be a superior attraction to a dirty 
flock of sheep. The Judges were afraid that a flock of sheep, 
laid just behind a wood in hot thundery weather, and perhaps 
scouring a little, would prove a more irresistible morsel than 
the artificial decoy. 

The thanks of the Judges are tendered to the Stewards of 
Implements, the Hon. J. E. Cross and Mr. R. M. Greaves, also 
to the Society’s Consulting Engineer, Mr. F. S. Courtney, for 
their kind assistance and the attention they gave. 


Appleby, 

Doncaster. 


W. C. Bbown. 
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REPORT OF THE STEWARD OF DAIRYING, 
MANCHESTER SHOW, 1916. 

I.— FAEMERS’ MILK COMPETITION. 

The milks from 59 herds were tested tor the prizes and 
certificates of merit offered by the Manchester Local Committee 
and the Royal Agricultural Society to farmers living in the 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, who supplied milk daily 
to Manchester, Salford, or to any place within a radius of four 
miles from Manchester Town Hall. 

Owing to the difficulties of transport, and the shortness of 
labour in some districts, which only came to the knowledge 
of the Society a few days before the closing of the entries, the 
condition confining the competition to those who delivered 
milk twice a day was altered to allow those who were only 
able to deliver milk once in the day to compete, provided that 
the morning and evening meals of milk were kept in separate 
churns. 

This undoubtedly affected the number of the entries, as 
the altered conditions did not come to the knowledge of all 
the farmers in the two counties. 

The weather during the period from May 22 to June 22 
was anything but normal, for the greater part of the time it 
was cold, sunshine was deficient, and the rainfall was more 
or less abundant, while thunderstorms were experienced on 
May 27 and June 9. The following particulars of the 
weather during the 22 days the competition lasted will be 
found interesting ; — 

Mean temporaiure BainraU. Sunshine 

54*0 Fahr. 2 91 inches. 141 1 hours 

The regulations and conditions governing the points differed 
somewhat from those in force at Nottingham last year, the 
period for taking samples being extended, but in no case was a 
competitor aware of the date when the milk would be sampled. 

The points were as under : — 

4 points for every 1 per cent of fat 
2 points for every 1 per cent, of solids-not-fat 
20 points as a maxnnum for freedom from dnt. 

10 points if „ „ shme 

Milk containing less than 3 per cent, of fat or 8*5 per cent, 
of solids-not-fat, or not obtaining any points for freedom from 
dirt, or freedom from slime, in either of the morning or evening 
milks to be disqualified. 
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The points for freedom from dirt and slime were as follows; — 


Dirt (parts— volume) per 100,000 parts. 


0 =: not enough to measure and less than 0*5 . 

20 points. 

More than 0*6 and less than 


1*0 . 

18 „ 

n 1-0 „ . . 


1*5 . 

16 „ 

„ 1*6 


2*0 • 

12 „ 

2*0 


2*6 . 

8 » 

» 2*6 


3*0 . 

4 „ 

Above 3*0 disqualified. 




Slime (parts — volume) per 100,000 parts. 


Less than 6 . 


. 10 points. 


More than 5 and less than 10 

9 „ 


10 

16 

8 „ 


1, 16 

20 

7 „ 


20 

25 

6 „ 


26 

30 

4 ,1 


, 30 

85 

2 „ 


Above 35 disqualified. 





The prizes in Glass 1, for competitors sending thirty-one 
gallons of milk and over daily, were won by : — 

1st. Mr. John Clarkson, Blakeley Farm, Mobberley, 
Knntsford. 

2nd. Mr. Josiah Walkdbn, Sunny Bank Farm, Mobberley, 
Knntsford, 

The prizes in Class 2, for competitors sending in thirty 
gallons of milk and under, were won by : — 

1st. Mr. Albert Lomas, Breck Head, Brownside, Stockport. 
2nd. Mr. John G. Shbrwin, Vale Farm, Tabley, Enutsford. 

Certificates of Merit were awarded to the following : — 

Thomas Antwia, Merry Hall Farm, Lower Whitley, Northwich. 

Edmund S. Bailey, Park Brow Farm, St. Werburgh St., Ohorlton-oum-Haidy. 
John James Bailey, Bank Top F'ata, Sutton, Macclesfield. 

Samuel Bargh, Eddiford Bridge Farm, Clitheroe. 

Alfred T. Basford, Bamshaw Bank, Goostrey, Holmes Ohapel. 

Herbert Beech, Smoker Hill Farm, Plumbley, Knutsford. 

William Booth, Oak Farm, Ringway, Altrincham. 

Joseph Brindley, Brownlow Farm, Congleton. 

William Brookes, Fields Farm, Kermincham, Holmes Chapel. 

John Oallwood, Fir Tree Farm, Chelford, Cheshire. 

James Cooper, Lower Fold Farm, Huidsfield, Macclesfield. 

John Dale, Conksbury, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

John Darlington, Morley Hall, Barrow, Chester. 

John Fodeu Dean, Newhall Farm, Over Peover, Knutsford. 

Ernest Dooley, Pale Farm, Henbury, Macclesfidd. 

B. Dugdale & Son, Bowkers Farm, Waddington, Clitheroe. 

James Faulkner, Edge House Farm, Stretford, Manchester. 

Richard Foster, Ashen Bottom Farm, Ewood Bridge, Edenfidd, Man- 
chester. 

Peter Frith, Organsdale Farm, Kelsall, Chester. 

William Frith, Old Pale Farm, Kelsall, Chester. 


GOontinnfld on me isf.j 



Tabu FARMERS’ MILK OOMPET! ON 
OliASS I. 
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1 

1 

Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Ment 
Cert, of Ment 
Cert, of Ment 

Cert, of Ment 

First Prize 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Disqual. n) 

Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Cert, of Ment 
Di^ual. ( s) 
Bisqual.(s) 

Cert, of Merit 

Points 

Total 

5911 

58*86 

57*17 

52*95 

55*15 

49D2 

47*26 

57*26 

58*92 

60*58 

67*88 

53*36 

56*43 

58*35 

56*25 

54*54 

58*54 

52*08 

53*44 

54*58 

56*60 

50*26 

52*48 

41T6 

57*56 

Freedom 

from 

Slime 

M 

S isspsssss ssssss^lg 

Freedom 

from 

Dirt 

s ppppspppp pppspp p 
ssi$ss“*>6 a asftsffisssa asaas* a 


pfspispppssi s p^ppa^sssp a 

saassRaa s aassaaSaa R&sRafc R 

Average 
Fat per 
cent. 

X 4 

ppp?ipppis p pppppaspP 8SSSSS?: 8 

aaasaaaa a saaaaaaas RsaRSs R 

Solids-not-fat, per cent. 

Aver- 

age 

aaooaa<3»aooOA Oi oo 9»o>ooooaiCDa>a)oo oooooodooow 6o 

Even- 

ing 

ppp^pp^p P pspppppps S&SSPiS R 

octQOCboaoooookoa oo o»e»aooacBoa»oooo oocodooowoo oo 

Morn- 

ing 

?i^papp^p p papppsppf pappgg s 

oacooeaoottQa oo eo9>aaeocaoaa»a>E^ wcdoooooqo a» 

Fat per cent. 

Aver- 

age 

iRaiPppi 1 pili^pipp ^ipppsi s 

ctaeO'^ieoeoMeoco Vi vicoeocneoeoeoeoeo m 

Even- 

ing 

pppppppp p PPSSPPPPR Sippspp 3 

weovurjwviviw vi viVi«o«o« v vcovi mmeomeona ^ 

■g ■§ "g ■g 

Morn- 

ing 

|ppppp$pp|sfppppppppp|ppppp!s 3 
go3co«acowm<oeo gto geoeoeoeoeneocoeocA eo 

n « OD ffi 

Temperature. 

* Fab. 

Even- 

ing 

»S 4S ^ "" 

|sPSPP3PS|p|ppSSPgSlS3|3»P3P3 3 


jO *z ® 

^8SPPSS83^&’^SS8SS3S;3S’^SPSSPS S 

Daily 
Delivery 
of Milk 

i 

|ppspp8ss§s«ps3ga3!3a3pas3ssss s 

n 

No, 

'*"“'*““‘'*“aRaaa2aRaassa3sasRs s 


(^) Homing sample, Solids-not-fal^ per cent. (a) Svenin^ sample, Solids-noi-fat, below 8*5 per cent. 

{») Svening sample. Excess of Slime^ no points. 
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!2i 

O 


a 


Bemorks 

Oert. of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert, of Merit 
Di8qual.(i)t3) 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 
Second Prize 
Cert, of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Cert, of Merit 

Oert. of Merit 

Cert, of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 
Oert. of Merit 

Points 

Total 


Freedom 

from 

Slime 

usoooo«ooot-i>.ot-ooiot-c-t-i>t«-iooo-i<oot>oo c* 

Freedom 

from 

Dirt 

fppppppppppppppppppppp p ppp 

sassssssssssssssasssas s ass 

Average 
Solids- 
not-Xat, 
per cent 
X 2 

assaaaaaas^SaaSsfeaaaaa a afcfc 

Average 
Pat per 
cent. 

X 4 

asaaaaaaaasSaaaaSissaapi! s aaS 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aver- 

age 

ooooooaaooooocnooak^CDaoaoaaaaaaoocbOQaacB oo a»cow 

Even- 

ing 

oo6oaodoa>eoa3aaoooo^akaoe>a»o»o»e»e>ooa>co oo cba>co 

1 * 

•ggiSgiliiggEllillg® iili 

Fat per cent. 

Aver- 

age 

eneoeocoeoeQeoMcavecQeomcoeoeoenaaeQeo^eo eo coeoco 


IS 

«Cx^«4ieQfii«SMeQaseO'4<MM'44'<^ct»«»THco-^Meo en cocoei) 

'S'g '2 


cotQcneneomcncoeqieQeoeoeoeoeocncoeQeDeQ-^M ^ geo gmccco 

woo 0 ) 

r 

§ 


pssssp&sspsssaspssspss ||a |sss 

Morn- 

ing 

SS £ 

ssapsss&ssssssssspsssss^ s^ssp 

Daily 
Delivery 
of Milk 

I 

o 

1 

\ 


(1) 'MTomiiig Bampl«— Fat below 3 per cent. C®) Morning sample — Solids-not-fnt below 8’6 per cent. 
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S. J. Hague, Mollards Farm, G-awsworth, Macclesfield. 

Henry Hocknell, Heywood Farm, Audlem, Cheshire. 

John Thomas Hocknell, Hollins Farm, Holmes Chapel. 

William Hocknell, Cranage, Holmes Chapel. 

William Horton, Marton Filla, Winsford, Cheshire. 

William Hudson, Oyer Winsford, Cheshire. 

John Richard Lowe, Wheelock Farm, Sandbacb, Cheshire. 

Thomas Massey, Intakes Farm, Rushton, Macclesfield. 

Isaac Whittaker Mayer, Old Hall Farm, Wibhington, Manchester. 

William Henry Mayer, Baguley Hall, Altrincham. 

Edward Melling, The Grange, Dunckley, Blackburn. 

Joseph Ollier, Hollins Farm, Bosley. Macclesfield. 

George Parker, Howgill, Rimington, Glitberoe. 

G. and W. Parker, Little Middup, Gisburne, Clitheroe. 

John Payne, Tyre Farm, Mickle Trafford, Chester. 

Randolph W. Platt, White House Farm, Plumbley, Knutsford. 

John Ravenscroft, Moss Farm, Plumbley, Knutsford. 

Joseph Robinson, Aston-by- Bud worth, North wich. 

F. R. Rowland, Brook Farm, Astle, Chelfoixl. 

Ralph Beed, Whymond Houses, Pendleton, near Clitheroe. 

John James Sprostou, Astle Farm, Cheltord, Cheshire. 

George Stanier, Brook Farm, Marthall, Knutsford. 

John Stanier, Holly Farm, Maithall, Knutsford. 

John E. Starkey, Sandfield Farm, Middleton, Lancashire. 

Fred Steel, Blue Bell Farm, Knutsford, Cheshire. 

C. W. Tonikinson, Willington Hall, Tarporley. 

William Venables, Dingle Bank, Chelford, Cheshire. 

Frank T. Walley, Tilstone Bank, Tarporley. 

Henry Wallworth, Upton Hall Farm, near Macclesfield. 

John Thomas Webb, Bradley Mount Farm, Butley, Macclesfield. 

E. and P. Wild, Hockerley Hall, Whaley Bridge. 

Thomas Wilkinson, Great Mearley Farm, Mearley, Clitheroe. 

Albert N. Willis, Houdslough, Kingawood, Frodsbam, Warrington. 

The quality of the milk is shown by the following average 
figures : — 

No. of Daily milk Average Average 

herds delivered fat per cent. solids'-not-fat per cent 

69 3397 gaUons 3^65 9*03 

the averages of the morning and evening milk being as below — 

Fat per cent. Solids-not-fat per cent. 

Morning . . . 3*46 8'99 

Evening , . . 3*86 9*07 

In only one case was the milk deficient in fat and solids- 
not-fat. In two other cases the solids-not-fat did not reach 
8*5 in one milking, while only one sample was disqualified for 
“ excess of slime ” in the milk. 

That the milk generally was of excellent quality is shown 
from the above figures, and also by the large number of 
certificates of merit awarded, 55 out of 59 competitors 
obtaining honours. 

This latter speaks for itself, and shows that the Corporation 
of Manchester may well be proud of its milk supply, largely 
owing to the fostering care of the Public Health Department, 
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3rd Prize. 

H.O."’ 
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Ist Prize. 
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and to the pains taken by the dairy farmers of Lancashire and 
Cheshire to see that the milk sent to the city for consumption 
should be up to the so-called milk standard, and free from 
dirt. 

The collection of the samples of milk for analysis was 
undertaken by Dr. James Niven, who also supplied the most 
elaborate notes on the weather, from which the figures quoted 
above are taken, while the whole of the chemical and micro- 
scopical work was carried out under the personal superin- 
tendence of Professor Del4pine. 

The examination of the fats and solids-not-fat were made 
by gravimetric methods, the results obtained thereby being 
free from the errors that are inherent to the quicker processes. 

To Dr. Niven, to the Corporation of Manchester, and to 
Professor Delepine the thanks of the Society are due, the 
work entailed in analysing the milk, and estimating the 
quantities of dirt and slime being particularly heavy. 

II.— MILK-YIELD TRIALS (CATTLE). 

Although the entries for these competitions reached a total 
of 110, the actual number of animals which were milked out 
on Wednesday evening, June 28, was only 77, the difficulties 
of transport and the shortage of labour accounting for a large 
number of absentees. 

With one slight exception, the points governing these and 
the Butter Test trials were the same as those at Nottingham, the 
only difference being the limitation of 2 points as a maximum 
for lactation where a cow had calved 121 to 150 days without 
being mated. 

Table II. on pp. 168-70 gives the full details of the trials and 
the prizes and commendations awarded in the different classes. 

Table IV. on page 174 gives the average results of all the 
cattle tested under their respective breeds. 

Six animals were disqualified for giving milk deficient in 
fat as follows : — 

3 Shorthorns out of 20 sampled 

2 Lincoln Bed Shorthorns „ 7 „ 

1 Kerry „ 4 „ 

Attention must be called to the case of the winning Short- 
horn cow. She took first prize in the Milk Yield Class, and 
the two first prizes in the close and open Butter Test Classes. 

Her yield of milk was 63 lb. 4 oz., showing 5*17 fet, while 
in the Butter Test Classes her milk made 3 lb. 7 oz. of butter. 

It appears from the particulars given that she had only 
been calved 4 days, so tl^t the above figures cannot be con- 
sidered normal. 
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represents the namber of Ib, of milk repaired to make l lb. of butter. Tea lb. of milk ere reckoned as equal to an imperial saUon. 
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Table IY. — Average ResxUts of the Cattle h\ the Milk Yield 

Classes, 


No, 

of cows 
com- 
petissr 

Breed 

Days m 
milk 

Milk 

Fat 

per 

cent 

Points 

20 

Shorthorn .... 

44 

Lb. oz. 

50 

3-71 

66-89 

7 

Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn . 

52 

67 74 

37 10 i 

61 74 

3 34 

72-02 

8 

Devon 

67 

3-64 

64*61 

3 

South Devon. 

20 

3*89 

77-01 

1 I 

Longhorn 

12 

48 10 

4-25 

! 65-62 

3 ' 

Red Poll 

82 

46 14 

3-56 

66-31 

2 

Ayrshire .... 

23 

55 9 

4*03 

71 71 

4 

Holstein BMesians. 

39 

53 4^ 

3-57 

67-66 

14 i 

Jersey ... 

91 

36 44 

4*72 

60-29 

8 

Guernsey . . ’ . 

74 

36 34 

4 20 

56-41 

4 

Kerry . 

37 

34 4 

3*77 

49*35 

S 

Dexter ... 

46 

36 14f 

4*07 

63-79 


III.— BUTTER TEST (CLASSES 215 & 216, A & B— CATTLE). 

Through, the generosity of the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
an extra class, limited, however, to Shorthorn cows and heifers 
entered in Classes 107, 108, and 109 was provided, in addition 
to the two classes for cows over and under 900 lb. live weight, 
open to all breeds, given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

Notwithstanding that the number of entries was lai'ge, the 
actual cattle tested only reached 20 in the Shorthorn class, 12 
in the open class for cows exceeding 900 lb. live weight, and 
15 in the light weight division, or 47 in all. 

The cattle in the two open classes were weighed on Tues- 
day evening, June 27, and all the cows were milked out on the 
following day. 

The full particulars of the trials, with the prizes and awards 
given in each class, are given in Table III. 

Table V. gives the average results of the various cattle 
tested under their respective breeds. 


Table V. — Average Results of the Cattle in the Butter Test 

Classes, 


No. 

of cows 
com- 
peting 

Breed 

Live 

weight 

Days 

in 

milk 

Milk 

Butter 

Ratio 

Points 

20 

Shorthorn . 

Lb. 

40 

Lb. oz. 
46 8^ 

Lb. oz. 
1 12* 

Ll). 

26-77 

28-90 

2 

Lincoln. Bed do. 

1347 

64 

64 2 

2 2 

26-47 


2 I 

Devon. 

1284 

82 

35 4 

1 H 

29-10 

23-67 

^ 1 

South Devon 

1607 

20 

61 7J 

2 6* 

26-48 

38-68 

1 1 

i Ayrshire 

1218 

24 

61 2 

2 24 

28-34 

34 -do 

1 ' 

Holstein Friesian 

1085 

43 

54 8 

1 14| 

28-36 

31-06 

u , 

Jersey .... 

798 

91 

34 44 

1 1344 

19-38 

36-06 

3 1 Guernsey .... 

839 

60 

33 6 

1 H 


27-33 







Table TI.— MILK-YIELD CLASSES at MANCHESTER, 1916. 

CLASS m-MILK-TtSLI) CLASS FOB COATS. 
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To show the variations in the Butter Ratios during the past 
ten years the following table is inserted : — 

Table VII. 


Breedb 

Sis pievious 
Snows 
Butter Eatio 

Bristol 
Butter Batio 

Shrewsbury 
Butter Ratio 

Nottingham 
Batter Ratio 

Manchester 
Butter Ratio 

1 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Shorthorn . 
Lincoln. EedI 

32*15 

32 91 

30*64 

27-96 

26*77 

Shorthorn . 

29*02 

30*47 

29*07 

23*39 

25-47 

Devon . 

32*60 

27*02 

25*16 

24*02 

29*10 

Houth Devon* 

31*37 

25 66 

29*43 

26 54 

25*48 

Longhorn . 

24*00 

23*46 

33*53 

21*66 

— 

Bed Poll . 

36*84 - , 

1 — 

36*56 

30*41 

— 

Holstein 

— 

35 16 

— 

27*19 

28*35 

Jersey . 

20*67 

21*01 

21*07 

18*80 

19*38 

Guernsey . 

21*66 

22*16 

26*01 

20 91 

21-07 

Dexter . 

— 

— 

24-58 

29*51 

— 


lY.—MILKINa TRIALS (GOATS).S 


Twenty-two animals took part in this competition, the 
breeds represented being as follows : — Saanen, Toggenburg, 
Swiss, Anglo - Swiss, Anglo - N ubian, Anglo - N ubian - Swiss, 
Saanen-Nubian-Swiss. The goats were milked out on Wed- 
nesday, June 28, at 5 p.m., the milk of the following twenty- 
four hours being taken for the trials. 

The prizes were awarded on the following scale of points : — 

For each pound of milk 1 point. 

For each days the Goat had been in milk (deducting the 

first 40 days after kidding), with a maximum of 6 points -^of a point. 

For each ^ lb. of fat in the milk 5 points. 

For each i lb. of solids, other than fat, in the milk . . 1 point. 

In cases where the milk contained less than 4 per cent, of fat 1 point was 
deducted. 

The period of lactation to be calculated from the date of kidding to the 
first day of the Show. 


Table YL gives the full deinils of the trials and the names 
of the prize-wiimers. 

At the request of some of the exhibitors of goats, the milk 
of the Anglo-Nubian and Swiss breeds was kept during one 
day in the weeK in separate churns and subsequently tested by 
the Gerber process for fat, with the following results : — 

Breed Fat per cent. 

, , , Morning Evening 

Anglo-Nubian 4*2 4*3 

Swiss 2*45 1*70 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE DAIRY. 

To get at tlie amount of butter which is obtainable from 
the milks of the various dairy breeds of cattie in the Showyard 
an experiment similar to that carried out at Nottingham and 
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in preceding years was undertaken, two gallons of milk from 
the morning and evening meals respectively being used. 

The weights of butter churned were in similar proportion to 
those which had been obtained before, and showed that, with 
the exception of the Channel Island and the Longhorn breeds, 
it is far more profitable to sell milk than to turn it into butter. 

To show that' the manufacture of cheese brings a better 
return than buttei’-making, where milk containing 3'0 to 3*5 
per cent, fat is used, the following experiment was carried 
out ; — 

V.— CHEESE V. BUTTEB. 

Ten gallons of Shorthorn milk, after being thoroughly 
mixed, were divided into two equal lots of five gallons. The 
one was passed through a separator, the cream being subse- 
quently churned, while the other was used for making a No. 1 
Small Holders’ Hard Cheese (Board of Agriculture Leaflet No. 
231). The butter produced weighed 1 lb. 14^ oz., while the 
cheese reached 6 lb. 14^ oz. Prom this weight, however, an 
allowance of 12^ per cent, should be made for shrinkage, as 
the cheese would" not be ready for consumption for three weeks 
or thereabouts. This allowance would reduce the weight of 
the marketable cheese to (say) 6 lb. 

Taking the value of the whole milk at lOrf. per gallon, the 
separated milk at 2rf. per gallon, butter at Is. 6rf., and cheese 
at Is. per pound, the following difiCerence in value will be 
apparent : — 

s. d* s. 

5 gall, milk valued at 4s. 2d. produced cheese 
valued at ...... . 60 

5 gall, milk valued at 4s, 2d. produced butter 
valued at . • . . . . .2 lOJ 

plus 5 gall, separated milk . . . 0 10 

3 8i 

showing an extra profit on making cheese of 2 3| 

on 5 gall, of milk, or about 5|c2. per gallon. 

YI.— SMALL HABD CHEESES. 

As the demand for hard cheese at the present time is large, 
and is likely to continue for some considerable time, small 
cheeses weighing from 1 lb. to 6 lb. were made in the Dairy 
to show — 

(1) The comparatively small quantity of milk that can be 
made into cheese. 

(2) The few and inexpensive utensils necessary. 

(3) The simplicity of the process. 
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The particular cheeses made at Manchester were as follows: — 

No. 1 and 2 Small Holders' (Hard) Cheese (Board of Agri- 
culture Leaflet No. 231). 

Kingston Gheese. (Source of origin, the Midland Dairy 
College at Kingston, neai* Derby.) 

Hutton., Wensleydales and Small Lancashires. (Source of 
origin, the Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
near Preston.) 

Sample cheeses of all these varieties, which had been made 
some thi’ee weeks previously, were exhibited in the Dairy close 
TO the vats where the cheeses were being made. 

The selling price ni each case varies with the age and 
quality of the cheese, ranging from Is. W. to Is. 6d. per pound. 
All these cheeses should be ready to sell in from three to four 
weeks after being made. 

VII -GOATS* MILK (HARD) CHEESE. 

A hard pressed cheese of the No. 1 small holders’ type was 
made from goats’ milk. 

Four gallons of milk were used, and produced 7 lb. of 
cheese, which, after allowing for shrinkage, should weigh 
about 6 lb. 2 oz. The cheese promised to be a very good one, 
but as it could not be sampled for from three to four weeks 
no report on its condition can be inserted here. 

Till.— OOTJLOMMIER CHEESE. 

Cheeses of this description were made throughout the week 
both from cows’ and goats’ milk. The latter were rather strong 
in flavour. 

This variety of soft cheese requires few utensils, is easily 
made, and sells readily at a price which should return to the 
farmer from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per gallon for the milk. 

IX.— WENSLEYDALE CHEESE. 

An experiment similar to that carried out at Nottingham 
with Caerphilly cheeses was undertaken in the Dairy at 
Manchester, the type of cheese being Wensleydale, and the 
milks used being Shorthorn, Jersey and Guernsey. 

The object of the experiment was to ascertain the differ- 
ences, if any, in the weight and quality of the cheeses made 
from milks showing different percentages of fat, for which 
reason the three breeds named above were selected. 

Thirteen gallons of milk were used in each case, the weight 
of curd being taken when the cheeses were bandaged, and 
after a period of fifteen weeks, when the cheeses were 
considered ripe. 

The following table gives the full particulars of the 
experiment, from which it will be seen that the Jersey 
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milks being the richer in fat yielded a greater weight of 
cheese than the Shorthorn and the Guernsey, 

Table VIII. 


No. 

Breed 

Milk 

Weight of 
curd when 
bandaged 

Weight of 
cmd when 1 
npe 

Loss in 
weight 

Acidity 

1 

Shoithoin 

GaU. 

IB 

> Lb. oz 

17 12 

Lb. oz, 
11 8 

Lb oz 
(> 4 

•35 

2 

Jersey 

IB 

20 

0 

U 


> 6 

0 

*55 

B 

Jeisey 

IB 

1 20 

0 

U 12 

1 5 

4 

*50 

4 

Guernsey . 

13 I 

1 

8 

1 

12 

1 ^ I 

6 


The small weight of curd obtained from the Guernsey 
milk might be considered as abnormal, but for the fact that 
in a similar experiment carried out at the Show at Gloucester 
in 1909 the same discrepancy was noticeable. 

The No. 2 cheese was a repeat experiment as the weather 
when No. 3 was made was thundery, and it was considered 
better to make a second cheese. 

Remabks. 

1. Blue moulded slightly when ripe ; good quality. 

2. Showing blue mould ; an excellent cheese. 

3. Showing blue mould. The curd had, however, a strong 
unpleasant smell owing to thundery weather. The cheese 
eventually turned out better in quality than was expected. 

4. Not blue moulded when tried, but of excellent quality. 

X. — CHEESE MIXTURE. 

To show how easily a hard cheese may be used up, small 
jars of this mixture were made up in the dairy, the only 
implements used being a mincing machine, an ordinary 
eax'thenware basin, and a spoon. 

The process was watched by a crowd of visitors, and as 
proof that a real interest was taken in this and the manufacture 
of cream cheeses, over 1,000 of the Society’s “Recipes for 
making cream and other soft cheeses ” were sold in the dairy 
during the five days of the show. 

XI. — SCALDED CREAM. 

Continuing the work that was done in the dairy at 
Nottingham with scalded cream, the following experiments 
were undertaken : — 

gallons of both morning and evening milk were 
procured from 11 out of the 12 dairy breeds of cattle in the 
Showground, and were set in the cream pans for from 6 to 8 
hours in the case of the morning milks, and from 16 to 18 
hours in that of the evening. They were then scalded, the 
scalding temperature being noted in each case, as also the 
length of time taken in scalding and subsequent standing 
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before being skimmed, "while to complete the record, the 
weight and quality of the skimmed cream, and the fat left 
in the skimmed milk were also put down, the latter being 
ascertained by the Gerber process. 

As was expected the milks which had been set for 6 to 8 
horn’s did not yield as well as those which had stood for 
16 to 18 hours, the weights of the skimmed cream between 
the two lots varying from 20 to 50 per cent 

Table IX. gives the quality and weight of creams obtained 
from several expeiiments, the times and temperatures shown 
being an indication of the figures recommended for each 
particular breed. 

Table IX. 


33reed 

Weight 

milk 

lime 

setting 

befort 

bcalding 

Teinpei- 
atuie 
at'Khich 
to scald 

Time 

Time 1 
Itfr 1 
b( fore 
Bkinmnnur 

of 

skimmod 

cream 

iMlt 

(til 

sLimmcd 

milk 

Qualit/ 


Lb 

lltittTB 

rihi 

Minutes 

Hours 

Lb 

os 

Per cent 


Shorthorn . 

16 

16 

186 

40 

24 

1 

6i 

3 

Excellent. 

Lincoln. Bed do 

16 

18 

188 

38 

24 

1 

U 

6 

Very good 

Devon 

16 

18 

186 

26 

24 

! 0 Ui 

7 

Good'' 

South Devon . 

16 

16 

190 

40 

22 

1 

1 

•4 

Excellent. 

Bed Poll 

16 

18 

180 

35 

24 

0 16 1 

6 

Good. 

Ayrshire , 

16 

18 

175 

25 

24 

1 

5 ! 

4 

Excellent. 

Holstein Friesian 

15 

17 

190 

40 

24 

1 

2i 

8 

Veiy good 

Jersey 

16 

16 

195 

65 

20 

1 

6 

6 

Excellent 

Guernsey . i 

16 

16 

196 

60 

20 

1 

6 

4 

Excellent 

Kerry 

16 

18 

175 

25 

1 24 

, 1 

2i 

5 

Very good 

Dexter 

16 

18 

176 

30 

1 

1 

2 

66 

Fair 


No notice has been taken of the colour of the scalded 
creams in the remarks as to quality, as that varies with the 
breed of the cattle. 

In two cases, other than those in the table, the scalded 
milks were left to stand before skimming for 37 hours. In 
both cases no more cream, was obtained ; but more fat was 
found in the skimmed milk than in the skimmed milks of 
those which had only stood 24 hours, showing that nothing is 
gained by leaving the milks to stand ^ter scalding longer than 
the 24 hours recommended. 

I would express my sincere thanks to Mr. H. S. Gordon, 
my Assistant Steward ; to Messrs. Hammond and Craufurd, 
the Secretaries of the English Jersey Cattle Society, for their 
great help in the imlking and butter test trials ; to Mr. R. W. 
Hasted; and to Miss Eirke and all the dairy assistants who 
carried out the various experiments in the dairy most 
(fensdentioasly. Mathbws. 

Little Shardeloes, 

Amersham, Bucks 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

Held at the Eotal AGBiOTTLTTnBAL Hall, Islington, N. 

On WEDNESDAY, December 6, 1916, at 2.30 p.m. 


Membership. 

The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the following changes during the year 
which has elapsed since the Annual General Meeting on 
December 8th, 1915; 13 new Governors (including 2 transferred 
from the list of Members under By-law *7), and 777 new Members 
have joined the Society, and 6 Members have been reinstated 
under Byelaw 14 ; whilst the deaths of 3 Life Governors, 4 Gover- 
nors, 1 Honorary Member, 99 Life Members, and 189 Members 
have been reported. A total of 26 Members have been struck 
of£ the books under By-law 12, owing to absence of addresses ; 
106 Members imder By-law 13, for arrears of subscription ; and 
1 Governor and 214 Annual Members have resignea. 


Deaths of Members of Council. 

2. Since the last Annual Meeting the losses by deaths include 
the following who were Members of Council: — ^The Hon. J. B. de 
0. Boscawen, Mr. Bichard G. Carden, Mr. John Henry Hine, 
and Mr. T, H. Miller. 


Mr. Boscawen, who represented Cornwall, had only been 
elected to the Council a little over a year ago. For a consider- 
able time he had been closely identified with the Society's Show, 
first of all in the dairy, and later as steward of the horticultural 
exhibition. The success of the latter was in a large measure 
due to his efforts. 


Mr. B. G. Carden had represented Ireland, and Mr. John 
Henry Hine the County of Devon, on the Council since 1906. 

Mr. Miller had first become associated with the Society as a 
Member in the year 1870, and joined the Council in 1884. He 
had acted as Steward at the Annual Shows held in the late 
'eighties, and was Senior Steward on the occasion of the 
Windsor Meeting in 1889. He had been a regular attendant at 
the meetings of Committees and Council for several years, and 
had taken practical interest in agriculture generally, more 
particularly in his own county of Lancashire. 


Deaths of OoTeruors and Members. 

3. Amongst other Governors and Members whose loss the 
Society has to deplore are;— -The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.Q., 
the Mar^s de vogue (H.MA the Earl of Essecs: (G.), Earl Si 
Aldwyn, Viscount Bidley (L.G.), Lord Burnham, Admiral of the 
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Fleet Lord John Hay, G.C.B., Lord Redesdale (L.G.), Lord Scars- 
dale, Lord Thurlow, Lady Thursby, Admiial tlie Hon. T. S. Brand 
(G.), Sir Reginald Cathcart, Bart., Sir Arthur P. Hey wood, Bart., 
Sir Thos. Jackson, Bart., Sir Thomas Lees, Bart., Sir H. D. 
Le Marchant, Bart., Sir A. B. Markham, Bart., Sir R, Biddulph 
Martin, Bart., Major Sir H. P. St. J. Mildmay, Bart., Sir Alger- 
non Peyton, Bart., Sir James Talbot Power, Bart., Field- 
Marshal Sir C. Brownlow, G.O.B., Sir E. Stafford Howard, 
K.C.B., Mr. Stephen Aveling, Col. E. H. Baldock, O.B., Mr. 
Fredk. Barlow, Col. N. Barnardi&ton, Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, Capt. 
J. S. Black, Mr. E. C. Blackstone, Mr. George Bolam, Lieut.- 
Col. W. H. G. Burke, Mr. R. B. Burrows, Mr. George 
Carrington, General Edward Clive, Col. H. E. Davidson, 
Prof. A. C. Dixon, M.A., Mr. W. Dutton, Major J. H. Ewart, 
Mr. T. F. Filgate, Col. E. A. Fitz-Roy, Mr. H H. France- 
Hayhurst, Dr. J. K. QoodalL Lieut.-Col. G. Gosling, Mr. Edward 
Green (The Moors), Mr. Charles Hartley, Col. A. 0. Cantrell 
Hubbersty, Mr. Thomas M. Hudson (1849) Mr. Tom Irving, 
Col. T. E. Jobling, Mr. J. Blandy Jenkins, Mr. F. D. Lambert, 
Mons. E. L. J. Lavalard (Paris), Mr. A. E. Manley. Mr. John 
Marshall, Mr. T. S. Minton, Mr. Thomas Olver, Mr. W. H. 
Pemberton-Bames, Col. W. F. Filter, C.B., Mr. J. McOlymont 
Reid (QA Mr. T. F. Ringer, Mr. Stephen Robinson (Lynhales), 
Col. (3. W. C. Rothe, Mr. James Sinclair, Major 0. D. Sherston, 
Mr. Patrick Taafe, Captain R. H. Vcrschoyle, and Mr. Sam 
Whitbread (G). 

The deaths of the following Members of the Society have 
occurred whilst on active service: — Captain J. W. Backhouse, 
Mr, Michael G. Lloyd Baker, Major tne Hon. G. V. Baring, 
Mr. Frank Beck, M.Y.O., Capt. J. C. Bengough, Capt. Jersey 
de Knoop, Captain W. D. Drury-Lowe, the Earl of Feversham, 
Captain Sir R. M. Filmer, Bart., Mr. R. J. B. Frank, Second 
Lieut. A. E. Hamlyn, Mr. Edward Holland, Mr. Geoffrey P. 
Hornby, Mr, A. P. Humphgr, Lieut.-Col. Edgar A. Tnnes, Mr, 
A. L. Kennaway, Col. J. H. Bmight, the Hon. Gerald Legge, 
Lord LlangattocK, the Earl of Longford, Mr Sidney McDougall, 
Mr. Hugh J. Middleton, Mr. H. C. Pickering, Viscount Quen- 
ington, M.P., the Hon. P. S. St. Aubyn, and Lieut E F. H. 
Taylor. 

Ntunber of Governors and Members on Begister. 

4. The above, and other changes, bring the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Register to 10,278, divided 
as follows: — 

187 Annual Governors; 

84 Life Governors; 

7,534 Annual Members; 

2,446 Life Members; 

27 Honorary Members; 

10,278. Total number of Governors and Members, as against 
a total of 10ji44 Members on the Register at the time of the 
last Annual Report. 
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Chasgfes in Gouftcil. 

5. To fill the vacancies on the Council which have occurred 
during the year Mr. Brooking Trant has been elected as the 
representative on the Council for the Division of Cornwall ; Sir 
John Thursby, Bart., as representative for the Division of Lan- 
cashire; the Right Hon. Frederick Wrench for the Division of 
Ireland ; and for the Divisions of Lancashire and Cheshire, which 
are now each entitled to an additional Member of Coimcil, Mr. 
W. Fitzherbert-Brockholes has been elected for Lancashire, and 
Captain W. H. France-Hayhurst for Cheshire. 

Annual Blection of Council. 

6. Under the scheme of rotation settled in 1906, the Members 
of Council who retire at the Annual Meeting in December next 
are those representing the following electoral districts com- 
prising Group B Durham, Yorks. West Riding (two repre- 
sentatives), Nottingham, Leicester, Rutland, Sufiolk, Buckmg- 
ham, Essex, London (three representatives), Shropshire (two 
representatives), Hereford, South Wales, Devon, Wiltshire and 
Surrey. The Members of the Society resident in those districts 
have all been communicated with, and the necessary measures 
have been taken for the election or re-election of representatives 
for the divisions concerned. 


Accounts. 

7. In accordance with the By-laws, the balance-sheet has to 
be presented for consideration at the Annual General Meeting. 
The Council therefore beg to submit the balance-sheet for the 
year 191^ with the Statement of Ordinary Income and Expen- 
diture. These accounts were published m Volume 76 of the 
Journal issued to Members early this year, having been duly 
examined and certified as correct by the Auditors appointed by 
the Members, and by the professional Accountants employed by 
the Society. 


Agnctiltural Behef of Allies. 

8. The Fund initiated by the Society for the assistance of our 
distressed Allies in the devastated areas of the War is progress- 
ing, and a sum of upwards of £100,000 has been promised or 
received. 

The Council arranged for a series of auction sales in the 
Manchester Showyard of live stock, implements, poultry, pro- 
duce, etc., in aid of the Fund, and as a result the sum of nearly 
£3,000 was realised. The Council desire to record their thanks 
to all those who kindly contributed gifts and to those who 
assisted in carrying out the arrangements in connection with 
the sales, etc. 

The Duke of Portland (President of the Fund), the Earl of 
Northbrook (Chairman of the Executive Committee), and Mr. 
Charles Adeane (Honorary Treasurer) were present during the 
week, and the Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. F. F. Euren, was 
indefatigable in his efforts to secure the recognition of the public. 
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Manchester Shov. 

9* For the third time the Show of the Society has been held 
at Manchester, and as on each previous occasion has been of an 
exceptional character. 

In 1869 the Prince of Wales, as President, attended the 
Show, accoimpanied by the Princess of Wales, and in 1897 the 
Duke of York was present as President of the Society. In the 
year 1897 the Diamond Jubilee of the late Queen Victoria was 
celebrated throughout the country. This year, in consequence 
of the War, the Society was not honoured with a Royal visit, 
but the President, the Duke of Bichmond and Gordon, was 
present on each day of the Show. Never before has the j^nual 
Show of the Society been held under such trymg conditions, 
but nevertheless the Manchester people again scored a signal 
success, as, notwithstanding the modifications imposed by the 
Ministry of Munitions in the implement section, the total attend- 
ance was 149,197, and the excess of receipts over expenditure 
amounted to £4,481. 

The principal restrictions were that no machinery was to be 
exhibited in motion— milking machines excepted— and that all 
the exhibits in this section were to have been actually manu- 
factured by the 6th April, 1916. Many of the firms who regularly 
exhibit were unable to do so on this occasion in consequence of 
the work they were required to carry out for the Ministry of 
Munitions. 

Taken all round, the Show was an excellent and enjoyable om 
and will long be remembered by the large number of visitors 
who took the greatest interest in the exhibits of live stock, 
machine^ and implements and the many other sections of the 
Show. The judges of implements reported that large numbers 
of agriculturists visited ine implement section and evinced the 
greatest interest in the exhibits of labour-saving machinery. 

The Manchester Corporation and the Local Committee left 
nothing imdone to ensure the success of the meeting and the 
Lord Mayor (Alderman Smethurst), with his predecessors, the 
late Alderman Copeland, the late Sir Walter Boyce, Alderman 
Sir Daniel McCabe, Alderman Sir Edward Holt., Bart., and the 
Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Thomas Hudson (Town Clerk) and Mr. J. 
Herbert Hall, and several other representatives afforded the 
greatest assistance in connection with the preparations for the 
Show. 

The Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Qreenall, was greatly 
assisted in his arduous^ duties by the local Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. George Norris Midwood, and others resident in the 
locality, and was thereby enabled to open the Show complete 
in all respects at the stated time in spite of the very many 
difiSculties incident to the exceptional conditions prevailing 
in the country. The Manchester Show will long be re- 
membered as the Second War Show,” and its great success 
would undoubted^ have been very much enhanced if the weather 
on the last two days of the Show had not been so stormy and 
unpropitious. 
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Parmers* Milk Competition. 

10. The Farmers’ Milk Competition was again held, open to 
farmers suppMng milk daily from Lancashire and Cheshire to 
Manchester, Salford, or anywhere within a radius of four miles 
from the Manchester Town Hall. The milks from 59 herds were 
tested for the prizes and certificates offered by the Manchester 
Local Committee and the Boyal Agricultural Society of England. 
The report of the Society’s Steward of Dairying on this com- 
petition together with the Milk Yield Trials and Butter Tests 
carried out at the Manchester Show has been published. The 
thanks of the Society have been conveyed to Dr. Niven, of the 
Public Health Department of the Manchester Corporation, and 
to Professor Sheridan Delepme, of the University of Manchester, 
for their services in connection with the Competiton. 

Cardiff Show. 

11. Arrangements have been made to hold the Cardiff Show 
from Tuesday, June 26th, to Saturday, June 30th, 1917. An 
influential Committee has been appointed of representatives of 
the County and City to raise the necessary funds for carrying 
out the local requirements. 

Offers of Champion and other prizes have been received from 
the following Breed Societies: — ^Shire Horse Socieijy, Suffolk 
Horse Society, Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, National Pony Society, Hackney Horse 
Society, Welsh Pony and Cob Society, Shetland Pony Society, 
Shorthorn Society^ Daiw Shorthorn Association, Hereford Herd 
Book Society Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society, South Devon 
Herd Book Society, Longhorn Cattle Society, Sussex Herd 
Book Society, Welsh Black Cattle Society, Eed Poll Cattle 
Society, Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society, English Aberdeen 
Angus Cattle Association, Galloway Cattle Socieiy, British 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle Socie^, Exiglish Jersey Cattle Society. 
English Guernsey Cattle Society, Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Southdown Sheep Society, Hampshire Down Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, Eyland Flock Book Society, Kerry Hill 
(Wales) Flock Book Society, Lincoln Long Wool Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Kent or Bomney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Ootswold Sheep Society, Breeders of Cheviot Sheep, 
Breeders of Herdwick Sheep, National Pig Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, British Berkshire Society, Lincolnshire Curly Coated Pig 
Breeders’ Association, Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society. 

The following Challenge Cups are again also offered:— 

£50 Silver Cup for the best Suffolk Stallion. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for the best Biding Hunter. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for the best Hack or Biding Pony. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for best Single Harness Horse. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for the best Tandem. 

Fifty Guinea Ctip for the best Group of Dairy Shorthorns. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for the five best Animals by the same 
Sire in the Dairy Shorthorn Classes. 
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£20 Silver Cup for the best Animal in the SoTith Devon Cattle 
Classes. 

£15 Silver Cup for the best Longhorn Bull or Cow. 

£15 Silver Cup for the best Longhoru Yearling Bull or Heifer. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Cup for the best Animal in the 
Kerry Classes 

£20 Trophy for the best Kerry Bull whose Dam has won a 
Prize in a Milk or Butter Test. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Cup for the best Animal in the 
Dexter Classes. 

Sixty Guinea Silver Cup for the best Border Leicester Ram 
or Ewe. 

Twenty Guinea Cup for the best Large Black Sow. 

£20 Silver Cup for best Berkshire Pigs. 

13. The Council have to record the generous gift to the 
Society’s Library by the Hon. Charles Rothschild, of Ashton 
Wold, Oundle, of a complete set of Milk Record Books ” of the 
late herd of Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns at Tring Park since the 
commencementj also a complete set of Private Herd Books of the 
same herd, which make a very useful addition to the Society’s 
Library. 


Glieinical. 

14 It could hardly be otherwise than that, with the continu- 
ance of the War, and the consequent increased difficulties of ob- 
tauaing supplies of fertilisers and feeding stults, there would 
be a recorded diminution in the extent to which the analytical 
privileges of Members were utilised in the year under review. 
The number of samples sent for analysis was 250 as against 300 
in 1915 and 436 in 1914. Prices of most articles — whether for 
manurial or for feeding use— have undergone an extraordinary 
rise, in consequence of shortness of labour and difficulties of 
shipping and transport. Manure manufactories have in many 
cases been given over to the production of oil of vitriol, and it 
has been hard to procure even an ordinary article like super- 
phosphate. Potash salts are still practically unprocurable, no 
satisfactory substitute having been found for them. There 
would seem, however, to be a possibility of the newly discovered 
sources of potash salts in the North of Spain becoming avail- 
able, and it is greatly to be hoped, in national interests, that 
efforts will be made to develop this source of supply. Sulphate 
of aminonia, of home-production, has been the one readily avail 
able nitrogenous material. Representations were made in the 
course of the year by the Council of this Society to the Board of 
2»s to the desirability of not permitting the export o^ 
sulphate of ammonia until the requirements of the agricurburists 
were provided for, and it is satisfactory to record that conces- 
sions m favour of agriculture were made. Linseed cake has 
reached the extreme price of £15 per ton and cotton cake that of 
£10 10s. per ton, most other feeding stuffs underg>ing propor- 
tionate rise. Among more recently introduced feeding stuffs, 
palmnut and coconut cake and meal chiefly have come into more 
general use; earthnut (ground nut) cake also is more met with 
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than before. It may, however, be said generally as regards the 
work of the Society's Laboratory, that farmers have had such 
diflSculty in getting their wants supplied, that they have been 
only too ready to take anything, without troublmg either 'about 
its cost or what its quality is, and this has shown itself in the 
lesser number of samples sent for analysis. At the same time 
such an occasion has, as shown in not a few cases brought to 
notice, proved the opportunity of the adulterator, and the need of 
continual control and vigilance by the exercise of the Society's 
analytical privileges has been abundantly proved. The 
adulteration of offals is a case in point. A change induced by 
the shortage of potash salts, and notified to Members by the 
issue of a separate leaflet, has been in the composition of soft 
soap as used for hop-washing purposes, soda now being neces- 
sarily used in place of potash. Correspondence has taken place 
between the Chemical Department and the Board of Agricul- 
ture in reference to trade practices adopted in the case of sale of 
linseed cake and of dissolved bones, compound manures, etc., 
with a view to getting a better understanding of the guarantees 
required under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act. In addi- 
tion to samples submitted by Members, 154 samples of milk (44 of 
these being goat's milk) and 25 samples of cider and perry were 
analysed in connection with the late Show at Manchester. 

Woburn Experimental Farm. 

15. The year has seen a further depletion of the staff at 
the Woburn Experimental Farm, and it is with great difficulty 
that the work— practical and scientific— -has been carried on. 
Nevertheless, all the old series have been continued and some 
new experiments undertaken. Among the most important &Te 
the calf-rearing experiments, in which increased interest is being 
shown. The object of the last series undertaken was to see 
whether milk — either as whole milk or as separated milk — could 
be dispensed with in the rearing of calves. This was successfully 
demonstrated, it being found that after a fortnight's feeding of 
young calves on whole milk, foods such as palmnut meal, crushed 
oats. Deans, etc., could be quite well used with water alone. In 
the Field experiments the value of wild white clover was furthet 
demonstrated, and also the beneficial influence of magnesia 
(within limits) on wheat. 

The season generally was an unfavourable and t^ing one, 
though an excellent one for the hay crop. Wheat suffered con- 
siderably, but barley was a better crop, the root and potato 
crops being also much better than expected. At the Pot Culture 
Station investigations were carried on as to the utility of radio- 
active ores, of insoluble materials containing potash, and of 
baeterised peat (‘‘ Humogen ’'). In consequence of the absence 
of an;^ railway facilities, the annual visit of Members to the 
Experimental Farm had again to be postponed, but the Farm 
Committee paid^ several visits, and, on July 26th, 19 Members 
of the Council and'friends, among whom were the present and 
past Presidents of the Board of Agriculture— the Earl of Oraw- 
ford and the Earl of Selbome — made an inspection of the Farm 
and the experiments in progress. 
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Botanical Department 

16. From the numerical standpoint the enquiries received in 
the Botanical Department have been slightly in excess of those 
of the previous year, but, on the whole, they have been of a 
very similar nature. More enquiries have been prompted by the 
unusual prevalence of disease amongst the cereals, more 
especially in lie wheat crop, and by the unavoidable spreading 
of the weed flora, owing to inadequate supplies of labour. ^ Un- 
fortunately no methods are known for the cure of the majority 
of these cereal diseases, and it has only been possible to recom- 
mend measures for preventing their appearance in the coming 
year. The enquiries with regard to weeds have been unusually 
interesting. They include a couple of plants which have probably 
escaped from gardens and become thoroughly established on 
arable land. Fuller details will be provided in the annual report 
which is now in preparation. 

Zoological Department. 

17. The summer of 1916 has been remarkable for the severity 
of attacks of injurious insects. There were early indications 
that such would be the case, for the eggs of some of the well- 
known pests vrere unusually abundant on various plants. 
Common insects, such as the lackey moth and cabbage cater- 
pillars, have seldom been so numerous, and some pests of 
very rare occurrence, like the strawberry moth and the pygmy 
mangold beetle have reappeared. The Zoological Department 
has been fully occupied in giving advice with regard to treat- 
ment and in investigating obscure points in connection with the 
pests complained of. 


Vetennaiy Department. 

18. Since the beghming of the year no case of foot-and-mouth 
disease has been detected in Great Britain. There has been a 
alight decline in the number of conflrmed outbreaks of anthrax, 
and the reported outbreaks of glanders have been lower than 
in any year since the disease was first scheduled with the excep- 
tion of 1916. The outbreaks of sheep scab have been slightly 
in excess of those reported last year. Unfortunately, the out- 
breaks^ of swine fever have been more numerous than in any 
year since 1896. The number of swine slaughtered as diseased 
or exposed to infection, however, shows a very marked reduc- 
tion, as compared with previous years, this being due apparently 
to the substitution of serum treatment for compulsory slaughter 
in dealing with the outbreaks. 

Kadals for Cattle Pathology. 

19, As the result of the competitive examination at the 
Eqyal Veterinary College for the Society’s Medals for pro- 
ficiency in Cattle Pathology, including the diseases of Cattle, 
Sb^p, and Pigs, the /Silver Medal has been awarded to Mr. 

Bennett, of 61, Jesus Lane, Cambridge, and the Bronze 
Medal to Mr. D. A. Gillmor, of Dromahair, co. Leitrim. 
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“ Queen Vactona Gifta.” 

20. The Trustees of the ‘‘Queen Victoria Gifts” Fund have 
made a grant of £l40 for the year 1916 to the Eoyal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution to be distributed as fourteen grants of 
£10 each to the five male candidates, five married couples, and 
four female candidates who polled the largest number of votes 
in their class, and who would not this year receive grants from 
any other fund in connection with the Eoyal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution. 

Ifational Diplomas la Agriculture aul Dairying. 

21. The Seventeenth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in Agriculture was held at the Leeds University from 
the 20th to the 23rd March last, when ten candidates were 
successful in obtaining the Diploma. For list, see page 190. 

22. The Twenty-first Examination for the National Diploma in 
Dairying was held this year for English students from Septem- 
ber 16th to 22nd, at the University College and British Dairy 
Institute, Eeading ; and for the Scottish students from Septem- 
ber 22nd to 27th, at the Dairy School for Scotland at Kilmar- 
nock Sixteen candidates were examined at the English Centre, 
of whom 11 were successful, and at the Scottish Centre 15 candi- 
dates were examined, of whom 10 passed The names of the 
Diploma winners will be found on pages 193 and 194. 


By order of the Council, 

THOMAS MoEOW, 

Secretary. 


16, Bedford Square, 

Lokdon, W.C. 

November, 1916. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

I.— REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH EXAMINATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Held at Leeds, Maeoh 20 to 23, 1916. 

1. The Seventeenth Examination for the National 
Diploma in Agriculture was, by the courtesy of the 
authorities, held at the University of Leeds from the 20th to 
the 23rd March last. 

2. Originally the Examination was arranged to take place 
in the month of April as in former years. In order, however, 
that students who had enlisted under the Derby Scheme might 
have an opportunity to sit for the Examination before joining 
the Colours, it was found necessary at the end of January to 
alter the dates previously announced. 

8. The subjects of Examination were Practical Agricul- 
ture (two papers), Farm and Estate Engineering (including 
(a) Surveying, (b) Farm Buildings, (c) Machinery and Imple- 
ments), Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Botany, Agri- 
cultural Book-keeping, Agricultural Zoology, and Veterinary 
Science. Under the Regulations, the whole eight papers may 
be taken at one time, or a group of any three or four in one 
year and the remaining group of four or five m the year follow- 
ing. Candidates taking the whole Examination in one year 
who fail in not more than two subjects are allowed to take 
those subjects alone in the succeeding year. Candidates failing 
in a single subject of a group are permitted to take that subject 
again in conjunction with the second group. 

4. Thirty-five candidates presented themselves, as com- 
pared with 101 last year. Two candidates took the whole 
Examination, 15 who had pi*eviously passed in certain subjects 
appeared for the second portion, and the remaining candidates 
came up for a group of subjects. 

5. The following are the names of the 10 Diploma winners 
in alphabetical order : — 

Jambs Alexais^deb Babboub. Harper-Adams Agiicultural Oollese. 
Newport, Salop 

Habrt B Besooby, Guestling, Hastings 

Robert Campbell Bboajdpoot, West of Scotland Agncultnral College, 
Gla^ow 

John Dempsey, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 
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Hbbbeet Caldwell James, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Joseph W. Kibkham, Midland Agricultural and Daily College, Kingston, 
Derby. 

John Wilson Beid, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

John Geobge Bhynehabt, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

ABTHUB Musgeavb SMITH, Leeds University. 

Nabayan R. K. B. Zanane, Downing College, Cambridge. 

No candidate on this occasion reached the honours standard. 

6. Of the 18 candidates appearing for a first group of sub- 
jects, the 8 whose names are given below succeeded in passing, 
and are therefore entitled to take the remaining subjects at a 
subsequent examination, when, if successful, they will be 
awarded the diploma : — 

Robert William Faill, Low Haswell, Haswell, Sunderland. 

James Faiewbather, Aberdeen and Noith of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture, Aberdeen. 

David Gbobob Ironside, Aberdeen and North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, Aberdeen. 

Charles A. J. Kloppenbubg-, Harper- Adams Agricultural College, New- 
port, Salop. 

William Middleton, Aberdeen and North of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture, Aberdeen. 

Moboan Shbbhy, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

Hebbbbt William Tomlinson, Harper- Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop. 

Fbedbeick Whittle, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Six of the 10 unsuccessful candidates failed in a single 
subject, which, under the regulations, they will be entitled 
to take again next year in conjunction with the second 
group.^ 

7. The Eeports of the Examiners in the different subjects 
are appended ; — 

Fbaotioal Aq-bioultube. (First Paper, 800 Marks. Second Paper, 300 Marks.) 

Professor William Somerville, M.A., D.Sc., William Burkitt, B.Sc., and 

Edward Porter, B.Sc, 

Considering the unusual circumstances of the examination, the results were fully 
up to expectations. The number of candidates who were manifestly unprepared was 
small, wnile quite a large percentage showed evidence of careful study and fairly 
intimate acquaintance with the details of practical agriculture. 

Fabm and Estatb Enginbbbing. (300 Marks.) 

(a) Surveying and (b) Farm Buildings, R. Straeban Gardiner, F.S.I. 

(c) Machinery and Implements, T. Wibberley, N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Zand Surveying and Zarm RuiZdiwy* With two or three exceptions, a fair general 
knowledge in theory was shown in these two sections. Some candidates were not 


‘ To meet the cases of candidates who have pMsed a portion of the examination 
and who, m consequence of their having joined His Majesty’s Forces, may bo unai^ 
to present thems^ves for the remaining subjects, the Board, have agreed to» grantto 
such candidates an extension of one year in which to complete the examination. Jpta 
Board will also be pleased to consider applications for any further extensions of time 
that may be found necessary. 
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clear as to the difference between laying down lines for a chain survey, and for com- 
puting areas. No one knew what a “ shrunk*’ ordnance scale was, and why it is used 
on the lithographed sheets. I would again emphasise the necessity lor acquiring a 
better knowledge of Ordnance Maps. In the mm voce ezammation, it was evident that 
the majority of the candidates had very little practical experience of setting up and 
using a Theodolite and Dumpy Level. More time should be given to practical field 
work in Cham Surveying and Levelling. 

Maahxnery and InvpUnunU :'-In this section the standard of marks obtained was 
very low. Of the 17 candidates who presented themselves for examination. 10 failed 
to obtain the minimum pass marks required— 60 per cent. In both the wntten and 
oral examinations, it was evident that whilst the candidates had devoted considerable 
attention to the theoretical side of Agricultural Engineering, little or no attention had 
been given to the practical sida This latter feature is one requiring the most serious' 
consideration on the part of students and teachers of agriculture. 

For years the farm and the factory have been in direct conflict for the labour 
supply* the only way the farm can hope to compete with the factory on anything 

approaching an equitable basis is to adopt the factory method of using every labour- 
saving device of proved merit. Hence a thorough knowledge of farm machinery both 
from the theoretical and practical side is all important. 

Ageioultueal Ohemistey. (300 Marks.) B. J. Russell, D. Sc., and 
Professor Edward Kinch, F.I.C., P.O.S. 

The work done by the candidates was not quite up to the usual standard, but it was 
considerably better than might have been expected in view of the special circum- 
stances of the time. There was some tendency to confusion of thought ; such widely 
distinct things as nitriflmUon and nitrogerirfixation were hopelessly mixed up, and 
definite terms like ** denitrification ” w ere frequently wrongly used, ferhaps the most 
notable defect, however, was the circumstance that few of the candidates knew any- 
thing about experiments made at colleges except their own— even experiment that 
are often referred to and frequently described. Agricultural Chemistry is not a 
subject in which there ought to be any narrowness of outlook, and it is hoped that 
teachers will encourage their students to take the wide view, and learn something 
about experiments made at other centres tban their own. 


ASBIOXII.TUBAI. Botabt. (300 Marks.) Professor B. H. BifEen, MJ^, P.B.S. 

The written papers were satisfactOTy, on the whede, but in the vtvd vofe examination 
very few of the candidates appeared to have a satisfactory acquaintance with the 
pracbesJ side of the subject. This was especially noticeable in the parts dealing with 
the diseaws of plants and with the recognition of the more important varieties of 
cereals. In fact, har^y a single candidate coiild identify a typical sample of Archer’s 
barley or such a w^-known xiarasite as the fungus causing wort disease of potatoes. 

Aqbioitltueal Booe-keefing. (200 Marks.) 

Alex, McCallum, M.A., LL.B, 

On the whole, the papers were of average merit ; two of them were excellent. The 
theory questions were poorly answered. There was a lack of appreciation of the 
reasons oi certain operations. Mere statements of mnemonic rules are insufficient : 

to grasp the logical nature of the system is wanted. With a thorough 
the theory, its apphcation to problems of practice should be compara- 
Surprismgly few of the candidates appeared to bo aware of the exact 
recent Budget regulations in relation to the farmer’s income. 


some attempt 
knowledge ot 
tively simple, 
^gnificance of 


Ageioulthbal Zoology. (200 Marks.) John Rennie, D.Sc. 

the^nditoesm Agricultural Zoology did very well and showed a 
*8mili^ty with t^ hfe-histones and inter-relations of the most important 
anin^ pesta ^nerally, a clear knowledge of the economic status of 


and rtis’desirable that candidaterVhSSldh^^^^ 

trea^ent tests and ^ more familiar with the mode of action of the substances usei 


Dooks was, in almost every case, very marked. 


oratory note 


TsarBEnsrABT SomroB. (200 Marks.) Professor Sir John MoFadyean, M.B. 
anatomT“Jdph^^&teSn“^S“ * remm-Me knowledge of the 
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8. The thanks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds, for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Large Hall and other rooms of the University 
at the Board’s disposal for the Examination; and to the 
Examiners, for the care and attention they bestowed upon 
the written answers to the papers set, and upon the viva voce 
examination. 


J. Marshall Dugdale, Chairman. 

Thomas McRow, Secretary. 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.O. 

April, ldl6. 


IL— REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
TWENTY-FIRST EXAMINATION FOR THE NATIONAL 
DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1916. 

1. The Twenty-first Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying took place in 
September, 1916. The Examination was held for English 
candidates at the University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading, from September 16 to 23 ; and for Scottish candi- 
dates at the Dairy School for Scotland at Kilmarnock, from 
September 22 to 27. 

2. Sixteen candidates presented themselves at the English 
Centre, and of these the following eleven satisfied the 
Examiners, and have, therefore, been awarded the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying : — 

Ethbl Booth, Lancs. 0.0. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 

Maroaubt Eowabd, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby. 

Edith Blahcub Hudsoh, Lancs. 0.0. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 

Joseph William Kiukham, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Derby. 

AoxES Muribl Barrow Musboh, Lancs. C.C. Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston. 

Maroaeet Phillips, Dniversity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Doris Postlbthwaitb, Lancs 0.0. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 

Walter Rushtok, University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Mart Forshaw Taylor, Midland Agncnltural and Dairy College, 
Bangston, Derby. 

Gertrude Mary Weatherall, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Derby. 

Mildred Roberts Spekser Wilkxksok, University College and British 
Dairy Institute, Reading. 

\mr w XT 
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3. At the Scottish Centre, fifteen candidates were examined, 
and of these ten whose names and addresses are given below 
gained the Diploma : — 

Lizzie Beveridge, Fullwood Farm, Stewartoii. 

Catherine Campbell Jackson, ijichonan, Lochgilphead. 

Margaret Elizabeth Jenkins, Liantwit Vardre Yicarage, Pontypiuld. 

Mary Lochrie, West Kiikland, Wigtown. 

Elizabeth Mollins, G-ibbonhill, Troqueer, Dumfries 

Annie Prichard, Cefn Caernan Uchag, Caerphilly. 

Bessie Robertson, Beleilain, Dunphail. 

Adelaide M. Thomson, Bedford, Laurencekirk. 

Marion Weir, Westmams, Carnwath. 

Mart Young, Pleasantfield, Ayr. 

Mr. J. F. Blackshaw, who conducted at both centres the 
Examinations in General Dairying, in Practical Butter-making, 
and in capacity for imparting instruction, reports that “In the 
subject of General Dairying the candidates at the English and 
Scottish Centres showed about equal merit in regard to training 
and experience. The average standard of excellence was not 
high in either ease, and, while there were a few candidates who 
displayed greater ability than the rest, there was no case of 
outstanding efficiency. In the paper work the ordinary 
questions were reasonably well answered, but the answers 
given to those questions which required rather more practical 
thought and a Imowledge of the results of recent research and 
practical demonstration, were not so well done. A very 
noticeable defect was the imperfect knowledge and lack of 
practical experience of the working of milking machines. The 
majority of the candidates had neither worked nor cleaned a 
machine. This state of affairs ought not to have existed, and 
it is due, probably, to certain approved teaching institutions 
neglecting to provide, for practical teaching purposes in this 
branch of work, the necessary equipment. 

“The knowledge of the candidates in regard to poultry 
keeping was for the most part satisfactory, with the exception 
of certain candidates at the English centre who acknowledged 
that they had received no instruction in this subject. These 
candidates were, thereby, placed in an unfair position, and it 
seems legitimate to express surprise that the institution, or 
institutions, responsible for their training should have sent 
them forward for examination without having completely 
covered, by suitable instruction, the syllabus of the examination. 

“ Practical Butter-making was well done by all the candi- 
dates at the Scottish centre, and by the majority of those at the 
English centre, but there were some in the latter case who 
exhibited a want of tidiness and smartness in working. 

“In offering these observations an endeavour has been 
made to allow for certain disadvantages— such as the depletion 
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of teaching StaflEs, etc., occasioned by the War — under which the 
candidates were trained.” 

The Examiner in Cheese-making, Mr. John Benson, 
reports that “On the whole the results in the paper and viva 
voce examination were not so good as usual. This was prob- 
ably due to the lack of facilities for obtaining information in 
the Agricultural and Dairy Colleges — so many of the male 
teachers and experts having joined the army. Knowing, how- 
ever, the difficult circumstances in which these Colleges are 
placed, it was to be expected that the candidates would not be 
so well trained as in past years, but, speaking generally, 
the majority of candidates possessed a good and sound know- 
ledge of the theory of Cheese-making. 

“ On the other hand, the practical side of the Examination 
in Cheese-making was, with few exceptions, most satisfactory, 
and better than at any other previous examination which I 
have conducted for the Board. There being fewer pupils at 
the Dairy Schools, and milk having been plentiful this year, 
the candidates had certainly had more opportunity of dealing 
with milk, and had evidently made good use of the facilities 
afforded. 

“ In the hard-pressed cheese section the work done was 
particularly good, some very fine cheeses being made both at 
Reading and Kilmarnock. The work, however, of a small 
minority of the candidates at the English Centre did not exactly 
please me. These few candidates did not follow in practice 
the best and simplest methods of attaining their objective. 
They did not attack their work in a good professional manner, 
being dilatory and a little amateurish and gave one the im- 
pression of having been badly trained. It is with the teaching 
that fault has to be found, and I would suggest to all 
Teachers at Dairy Schools the necessity of their practice being 
sound and business-like. They must not expect their pupils 
to do well in examinations if the training is not adequate or 
on correct lines. 

“In conclusion, I would add that the milk provided for 
the examination this year was excellent, and in good condition, 
and that all the arrangements made were most satisfactory.” 

Dr. Voelcker reports that “The work in Chemistry and 
Bacteriology was only moderately satisfactory. As a rule the 
papers were sufficiently good to carry candidates through, but 
the vivd voce examination showed a great lack of sound 
acquaintance with the elementary facts of chemical science. 
Nor was the application of these to outside daily practice under- 
stood. This was, for instance, well illustrated by the fact that 
only two out of the sixteen candidates had any idea of the part 
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played by the products of coal distillation in the present manu- 
facture of munitions. One paper only was exceptionally good, 
two others were decidedly good, while only one was decidedly 
bad, the remainder being just average. The more purely 
chemical questions were those worst answered, those dealing 
more with the practical working of the dairy being the best, 
the bacteriological questions also being, on the whole, well 
replied to. 

“ At the Scottish Centre the results of the Chemistry and 
Bacteriology part of the examination were much on the lines 
of those at Beading. Well written papers were succeeded by 
poor viva voce results, this latter part of the examination being 
distinctly unsatisfactory. The failme in this respect was more 
marked at Kilmarnock than at Reading, and never before have I 
experienced such a poor exhibition in the vivd voce examination. 

“ While making certain allowances for difficulties in obtaining 
continual and systematic teaching under present conditions, 
it is yet hard to understand how candidates who, with but one 
exception, did very fair and even good papers, failed so lament- 
ably in the vivd voce examination. Whereas in the written 
part there was only one absolute failure, there were only two 
candidates who scored half marks or over in the vivd voce» 
The failure was a general one, that of any clear or definite 
knowledge of the elementary principles of chemical science, and 
without this it is hard to imagine how anyone, though able 
perhaps to reply in writing to certain questions, can ever really 
understand the true bearings of science upon them, or be 
qualified to act as a teacher of others. This is exemplified by 
the fact that not above six of the fourteen candidates could give 
a clear explanation of such elementary chemical processes as 
oxidation, reduction and bleaching, or could distinguish between 
carbohydi*ates and hydi'ocarbons. When it came, further, to 
the explanation of the application of principles to such common 
manufacturing processes as the steaming of bones, or the distilla- 
tion of coal, there were only two candidates out of the fourteen 
who knew anything about these. Similarly, in Bacteriology, 
there were only these two candidates who could give any 
adequate description of symbiosis. 

am induced from the above to insist more than ever 
on the importance of a vivd voce examination as a necessary 
supplement to a written paper, and to call attention to the need 
of careful instruction in elementary chemical principles as a 
requirement for the subsequent impai'ting of adequate instruc- 
tion in dairying.’" Marshall Dugdalb, 

Chairman. 


16 Bedford Square, London, W 0 
October, 1916 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR * 1916 OF 
THE PRINCIPAL OF 
THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Antheax. 

Thb following Table shows the number of outbreaks of this 
disease and the number of animals attacked during each of 
the last six years : — 

Year Outbreaks Animals attacked 


1911 


907 

mmm 

1,120 

1912 

••• 

743 


840 

1913 

... 

594 


652 

1914 


722 


796 

1915 

... 

575 


642 

1916 

... 

571 


687 


As will be seen from these figures, variations in the 
number of outbreaks of the disease have not been great during 
the last five years, but it is worthy of note that the number for 
the past year is the lowest for the period, and indeed the lowest 
since 1899. 

When the number of animals susceptible to anthrax is 
taken into consideration, the number of outbreaks and of 
animals attacked is very small, and the total loss which the 
disease occasions is, from an economic point of view, almost 
negligible. 

As has always been the case, the number of animals 
attacked during the past year has been only slightly in excess 
of the number of outbreaks. In other words, in the great 
majority of outbreaks the disease did not spread from the first 
animal attacked — ^a fact which is in complete contradiction with 
the popular view regarding the nature of the disease. 

A remarkable fact in connection with the incidence of 
anthrax, and one that has been increasingly prominent during 
recent years, is the large proportion of outbreaks furnished by 
Scotland, as compared with England and Wales. Thus, during 
the year 1915 the total number of confirmed outbreaks of the 
disease in Great Britain was 575, and of these 281 were in 
England, 3 in Wales, and 291 in Scotland. 

As the great majority of the cases occurred in cattle it is of 
interest to contrast these figures with the number of bovine 
animals in each of the three countries in the same year. These 
were : England, 5,280,917 ; Wales, 783,207 ; Scotland, 1,223,933. 

It thus appears that in 1915 the outbreaks occurred in the 
proportion of one outbreak to 21,338 cattle in England and 
Wales, and one outbreak to 4,205 in Scotland. In proportion 
to the number of the animals which contribute most of the 
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victims, the disease-was therefore about five times as prevalent 
in Scotland as in England and Wales. 

The inequality is even more striking when one compares 
the number of outbreaks in different counties. Thus, in the 
whole of Yorkshire, with a cattle population of approximately 
570,000, the outbreaks numbered 73, while in Aberdeen there 
were 77 outbreaks among 174,000 cattle, and in Banff 37 out- 
breaks among 45,000 cattle. 

But the distribution of the outbreaks is very unequal in 
Scotland itself, for whereas the two counties last mentioned had 
together 114 outbreaks among 219,000 cattle, in the four neigh- 
bouring counties, Ayr, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright and Wigtown, 
there were only 40 outbreaks for a combined cattle population 
of slightly under 300,000. 

As has been pointed out in previous annual reports, there 
are good reasons for supposing that the great majority of the 
outbreaks of anthrax in this country are exotic, and due to the 
introduction of the germs of the disease with imported feeding 
materials from abroad. It is probable that this is the correct 
explanation of the very unequal incidence of the disease 
throughout the country, the outbreaks being most frequent in 
counties where a large proportion of imported feeding stuffs is 
used. It also explains the fact that the measures which have 
now been enforced for many years in dealing with carcasses in 
order to prevent lasting contamination of premises or land do 
not appear to hold out any hope that the disease can be eradi- 
cated or even greatly reduced. 

A case of anthrax which was investigated during the past 
year may here be mentioned as illustrating a very unusual 
source of infection. A cow which was suffering from an 
attack of inflammation of the udder was treated with a so- 
called vaccin,” the material being injected under the skin of 
the neck. About fourteen days afterwards a large swelling 
developed in the neck and extended down to the chest, and 
death occurred two days later. Microscopic examination of 
blood which was taken from the carcass showed that the cow 
had died from anthrax, and the swelling in the neck then 
raised the suspicion that infection had taken place at the time 
when the vaccin was injected into that region. An unopened 
tube of the same vaccin which remained in the veterinary 
surgeon’s possession was afterwards sent for bacteriological 
examination, which proved that the vaccin contained living 
and fully virulent anthrax spores. 

There appears to be little room to doubt that, through some 
accident in its preparation, the vaccin had been contaminated 
with anthrax culture. The only apparent difidculty in the 
way of accepting this explanation is the long period (fourteen 
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days) that elapsed between the injection of the vaccin and the 
development of the swelling in the neck, for as a rule the 
swelling which foHows subcutaneous inoculation with anthrax 
bacilli or spores begins within two or three days. In this case, 
however, the long period of incubation may be explained by 
the small number of anthrax spores present in the vaccin, and 
by the fact that the material proper to the vaccin exercised a 
restraining influence on these spores when they were injected 
under the skin. That such an effect may be produced when 
an animal is inoculated with mixed cultures is a fact well 
known to bacteriologists. 


Glanders. 


The following Table shows the incidence of the disease 
daring the last eight years : — 


Year 


Outbreaks 

AnimaU atta 

1909 


533 

1,753 

1910 


351 

1,014 

1911 


208 

... 601 

1912 


173 

314 

1913 


162 

447 

1914 


97 

... 286 

1916 


50* 

... 87 

1916 


47 

117 


It is resettable but, having regard to the circumstances, 
not surprising that the rapid decline in the number of out- 
breaks which began with the introduction of the present 
Glanders Order in 1908 has not been continued during the 
past year. The success of the Order depends upon the fact 
that it indirectly compels the owner of a stud in which 
glanders has broken out to allow all the apparently healthy 
horses^ to be tested with maliein, and permits the local 
authority to slaughter the reacting animals and pay com- 
pensation to the owner. As permanent concealment of the 
existence of glanders in a stable is difiBcult, and also xm- 
profitable for the otvner, such a system of dealing with 
the disease was bound to bring about a rapid decline in the 
number of outbreaks, and eventually to exterminate it. 
Obviously, however, the latter result may be delayed by 
occasional failure of an owner to notify the existence of the 
disease, and by the sale of hoises that are known or suspected 
to have been exposed to risk of infection. 

These considerations would account for the fact that the 
last of the disease has not yet been seen in this country, but 
account has also to be taken of the fact that since the outbreak 
of war a considerable number of cases of glandera have been 
imported in horses purchased for the army. The majority of 
these cases have no doubt been detected by the maliein test on 
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arrival in this country, but probably some have ebcaped, with 
the result that outbreaks have occurred here and tli(Te among 
army horses in different parts of the count ly Such outbreaks 
are not included in the above Table, but it is obvious that 
their occurrence involves a risk that the infection may extend 
to horses belonging to the civil population. 

It is therefore not to be expected that gland^»rs will be 
absolutely eradicated in the near future, and there is even a 
likelihood that there may be an appreciable increase in the 
prevalence of the disease during the next few years. 

Sheep Scab. 

The following Table shows the number of reported out- 
breaks during the last six years : — 


Tear 


Outbreaks 

1911 


434 

1912 


302 

191.-) 


236 

1914 


226 

191 r> 


267 

1916 


427 


The figures for the past years confirm the opinion expressed 
in last annual report, that if sheep scab is to be actually 
exterminated the existing regulations will have to be strength- 
ened. As there has actually been a considerable inciease 
in the number of outbreaks during the past year, it might be 
held that the measures now prescribed are insufficient even 
to hold the disease in check, but it ought to be remembered 
that the same measures reduced the annual outbreaks from 
1,418 in 1904 to 226 in 1914. The increase duiing the past 
year has probably been caused by less stringent administration 
of the regulations owing to circumstances arising out of the 
war. 

Swine Feybr. 

The following Table shows the number of coufii*med 
outbreaks of this disease during tiie past seven 3 ears : — 


Ytar 

Outbreiks 

1910 

1,69S 

1911 

2,466 

1912 

2,920 

1913 

2,673 

1914 

4,366 

1915 

3 994 

1916 

4,331 


Although the outbreaks during the past year exceed those 
of any 3 ear since 1896 with the exception of 1914, the figures 
cannot be said to be disappointing, since there was no reason 
to expect that the method of dealing with the disease which 
has recently been adopted would prove to have any advantage 
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in preventing the spread of infection. The change which has 
been made by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in 
dealing with outbreaks amounts to an abandonment of the 
attempt to eradicate the disease by compulsory slaughter of 
all diseased and suspected pigs, and the encouragement of the 
use of serum as a means of diminishing the owner’s losses. 

In 1913 the adoption of what may be called the serum 
treatment was pressed upon the Board by various societies 
professing to represent the views of those specially interested 
in pig breeding and bacon curing, and it was also recommended 
as worthy of encouragement in the final report of the Depart- 
mental Committee which was issued in 1914. The same 
committee were of opinion that the attempt to exterminate 
the disease by general slaughter should be abandoned “ for the 
present.” 

Although the Departmental Committee were under no 
illusion as to the inutility of serum as a means of preventing 
the spread of the infection and the production of fresh out- 
breaks, and advised that, for this purpose, reliance should 
continue to be placed on the isolation of infected premises and 
restrictions on movement from them, there is some reason to 
fear,that some of those who quoted the examples of Holland, 
Hungary, and the United States in regard to the use of serum 
as worthy of imitation had not realised the disadvantages of 
serum treatment from the point of view of an owner. 

There can be no doubt that the method of dealing with 
outbreaks which was in general most satisfactory to the owner 
was the one employed during the first few years after the 
disease was taken out of the hands of the local authorities and 
dealt with directly by the Board of Agriculture. During that 
period the practice was to slaughter out” and pay liberal 
compensation to the owner. How expensive a method this 
was for the State may be gathei’ed from the fact that in the six 
years 1894-1899 no fewer than 320,798 swine were slaughtered 
as diseased or suspected, or an average of thirteen for each 
outbreak. As late as 1912 the average number of animals 
slaughtered in each outbreak was nearly the same, but during 
the past year it has fallen to less than three (2*1). The new 
system will effect a great saving to the national exchequer, 
with, of course, the result that such loss as may be occasioned 
by death of pigs from the disease will fall upon the owner. 

As the policy of slaughtering out, with compensation to the 
owner, has been abandoned by general consent, it is to be 
hoped that the new method of dealing with outbreaks will not 
lead to a further spread of the disease. Fortunately there is 
no reason to anticipate that it will as long as there is no relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions on movement from premises known to 
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be infected, though the fact cannot be overlooked that the 
method of serum treatment which is now generally adopted 
involves a great increase in the number of pigs which contract 
the disease, and thus considerably increases the risk attaching 
to an outbreak, as compared with the time when all the pigs 
on the premises were promptly slaughtered. This happens 
because the injection of serum gives protection against the 
disease for only two or three weeks, and in order to obtain any 
advantage from its employment it is in general necessary to 
allow the injected pigs to contract the disease just at the time 
when the immunity is passing off. In such a case the resulting 
attack of swine fever is usually harmless, except in very young 
pigs, and after it has passed off the animal is left immune. 

It is also to be hoped that the new system will not prove 
too disappointing to pig breeders and owners among whose 
stock the disease breaks out. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised that the abandonment of slaughtering out, with compensa- 
tion, will inevitably entail serious loss on owners unless they 
promptly take measures to protect themselves. In their own 
interests they must immediately notify the suspected existence 
of the disease, and when swine fever has been ofidcially 
diagnosed they must — ^and again in their own interests — either 
themselves slaushter all the apparently healthy pigs whose 
carcasses can be marketed, or, having destroyed all the ailing 
animals, apply the serum treatment to the others. When the 
disease is diagnosed early, and the latter plan is adopted, the 
losses are seldom or never serious, except in the case of suckers 
or pigs recently weaned. On the other hand, now that there 
is no compensation, the disease will exact a severe penalty from 
the owner who fails to notify its existence promptly, or who 
puts off time in considering whether he will adopt the serum 
treatment or not. 

JoHNB’s Disease. 

The researches with regard to this disease which have 
recently been conducted at the Royal Veterinary College* have 
yielded some new and important information. 

A report regarding the treatment of the disease was 
embodied in the Annual Report for 1914, and it need only 
be stated here that subsequent experience has shown that, 
while sulphate of iron in some cases has a remarkable effect 
in checking the course of the disease, it is doubtful whether 
in any case it effects a complete cure. 

One animal in which the treatment appeared to be com- 
pletely successful was the one described as Case 2 in the 

^ McFddyean, Sheithei, and Edwards • Jimrml of Comparatlw Patholoau 
and Iherapeuhc^, Yol. XXIX , Parts 1, 2, and 3 
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previous report, but when that animal was eventually 
slaughtered, in good condition, it was found that there was 
extensive disease of the intestine. It is in the highest degree 
probable that if this animal had been allowed to live it would 
have had a relapse, and in any case it certainly continued to be 
a dangerous animal, since at the time of death enormous 
numbers of the bacilli which are the cause of the disease were 
found to be present in the mucous membrane of the bowel. 

In the present state of knowledge therefore the treatment 
of animals affected with Johne’s disease can ot be advised, 
except possibly in the case of cattle of quite special value, and 
then only provided the animals can be most strictly isolated 
while under treatment. The most economic plan of dealing 
with cases of the disease is to have them slaughtered as soon 
as their condition has been certainly diagnosed. 

Recent investigations have disclosed the fact that the 
disease is by no means confined to cattle, but also occurs 
among sheep and goats, and one case has been detected in a 
horse. On one particular farm the disease was found to be 
the cause of serious loss in sheep, and the history obtained 
suggested that this had been going on for a considerable 
number of years. In this instance very few cattle were 
kept on the farm, and there was no history of any illness 
pointing to the occurrence of Johne’s disease among these 
animals. The symptoms in the sheep were very similar to 
those observed in cattle, viz., more or less rapid loss of 
condition, accompanied generally by diarrhoea, although this 
last symptom does not appear to be so constant in sheep as 
in cattle. In some of the cases observed in goats there had 
been no diarrhoea, but the animal had eventually been reduced 
to a very emaciated condition. 

The attempts which were made to infect cattle and sheep 
by inoculation or feeding brought out the fact that many 
individuals offer a high degree of resistance to infection. 
Thus, out of three young cattle which were given large doses 
of bacilli by the mouth, only one became infected. Two 
young cattle were inoculated subcutaneously, and in one of 
these the result was negative and in the other doubtful. In 
seventeen oases large doses of bacilli were Inoculated into a 
vein, which, one would have supposed, must be a certain method 
of infection in an animal that is not actually immune, but 
when these animals were eventually killed at periods up to 
two years after the inoculation it was found that only eight 
of them had contracted the disease. What was perhaps even 
more remarkable was that in only one of the twenty-two cattle 
which were inoculated or fed with large doses of the bacilli 
did the disease reach what may be called a clinical stage. In 
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one other case the bowels had been loose for some weeks 
before the animal was killed, eighteen months after inoculation, 
but in the remaining cases in which infection actually took 
place no symptom pointing to the existence of the disease was 
exhibited during life, and the fact that the experiment had 
had a positive result was only determined by the discovery of 
disease of the intestine after death. 

The experiments with sheep had very similar results. Out 
of eight of these animals inoculated intravenously only three 
became infected, and only one of these showed any symptom 
suggestive of infection. 



Chart L 

One of th .0 principal objects of the experimentB was to 
determine whether it was possible to obtain from the bacilli 
of Johne’s disease a substance analogous to tuberculin, which 
might be relied upon as_ a test for the existence of Johne’s 
disease. Although there is scarcely any r^emblance between 
Johne’s disease and tuberculosis in respect of the seat and 
appearance of the lesions, the bacilli which are the cause of 
the two diseases are remarkably alike. It is for this reason 
that some anthoi-s employ the term pai-a-tuberculosis to 
designate what is usually termed Johne’s disease in *>ii p 
coontry. 
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In keeping with this similarity in the appearance of the 
two species of bacteria is the fact, first discovered by 0. Bang, 
that cattle affected with Johne’s disease will react to avian 
tuberculin, that is to say, tuberculin prepared from the 
particular strain of tubercle bacilli which is the cause of 
tuberculosis in birds. 

Considerable use has in recent years been made of avian 
tuberculin in testing animals suspected of Johne’s disease, but 
a defect in the test is that avian tuberculin also produces 
reactions in cattle that are affected with tuberculosis. The 
results of the test are therefore uncertain when it is employed 
in herds not known to be free from tuberculosis, since a 
positive reaction may be due to infection with either disease. 
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Chart IL 

It was therefore clearly indicated to attempt to prepare a 
test fiuid from the bacilli of Johne’s disease, in the hope that 
this would prove capable of causing what is termed a “specific” 
reaction, or, in other words, that it would cause a rise of 
temperature in animals affected with Johne’s disease, but not 
in tuberculous subjects. There was some reason to hope that 
a substance prepared from the bacilli of Johne’s disease would 
not cause a reaction in tuberculous cattle, since it was already 
known that ordinary tuberculin will not cause a reaction in 
the subjects of Johne’s disease. 

During the last few years comparatively large quantities of 
a substance which is conveniently termed “ Johnin” have been 
prepai'ed at the Eoyal Veterinary College from pure cultures 
of Johne’s bacilli, and numerous tests with this material have 
been parried out on healthy animals as well as on those suffer- 
ing from Johne’s disease or from tuberculosis. 
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As a result of these observations it can be stated that Jolinin 
is capable of producing a reaction in animals ahected witli 
Johne’s disease, the reaction being almost exactly of the same 
nature as that which tuberculin causes in a tuberculous subject. 

The accompanying chart (No. I.) shows the manner in 
which the temperature rises and falls when an animal affected 
with Johne^s disease is reacting to this test. 

Unfortunately it has also b^een proved that the test is not 
specific, since it may provoke an equally pronounced rise of 
temperature in an animal which is free from Johne’s disease 
but affected with tuberculosis. Chart II. shows the reaction 
in such a tuberculous animal. 

Contagious Abortion. 

During the year investigations with regard to contagious 
abortion in cattle were continued, and 1,688 samples of blood 
from diseased and suspected animals were submitted to the 
agglutination test in the laboratory. It will be recalled that 
the object of this test is (1) to ascertain whether a case of 
abortion which has occurred in a herd is of the contagious kind * 
or not, and (2) when the occurrence of the contagious disease 
has thus been positively diagnosed to ascertain by testing the 
whole of the animals to what extent the disease has spread 
among them. With the knowledge thus provided it is possible 
to advise what is the best course to adopt in order to eliminate 
the disease. Members of the Society are reminded that this 
work is still being carried on, and that in cases in which the 
circumstances appear to make a general test of the whole herd 
useful this will be carried out free of expense. 

Members of the Society are particularly urged to apply to 
the College for assistance in diagnosis when the FIRST case of 
abortion occurs, and not to wait until a number of animals 
have slipped their calves. 

During the ensuing year it is proposed to carry out a special 
investigation with regard to the cause of abortion in mares, 
and members of the Society who have any cases of that kind, 
or oases of navel ill or joint ill in foals, are requested to place 
themselves in communication with the Ihuncipal of the College. 
Any investigation of an outbreak which may be made will 
be conducted free of expense to the owner. 

John MoFadyban. 


Royal Vetenaaxy College, N.W 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1916 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

The exceptional circumstances of last year, whicli affected so 
much the work of the Chemical Department of the Society, 
haye unfortunately continued and have shown their influence 
in a still further reduction in the number of samples submitted 
by Members. This number stands for 1916 at 260 as against 
300 in 1915. 

There were, in addition, 154 samples of milk (44 being of 
goats’ milk) and 25 samples of cider and perry examined in 
connection with the County Show at Manchester. 

The marked feature of the year as regards both fertilisers 
and feeding stuffs has been the continued rise in prices com- 
bined with difficulty of obtaining the articles. Many factories 
which formerly were employed for the manufacture of artificial 
manures have now been commandeered by the Government 
and are devoted almost entirely to the tuming-out of sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol) for munition uses. In consequence it has 
been difficult to procure even such a common article as mineral 
superphosphate, and recourse has had to be taken to the wider 
employment of untreated phosphates, such as ground mineral 
phosphates and basic slag. Even the latter has been hard to 
procure, and difficulties of shipment and transport have caused 
a like scarcity and rise of price. Even more, perhaps, has this 
been found to be the case with feeding stuffs, the prices of 
which have risen phenomenally. Mention was made in last 
year’s report of linseed cake reaching IZl, a ton ; it is now 
15?. to 15?, 15a., and cotton cake is over 12?. a ton. Sulphate of 
ammonia, no longer reserved at a fixed price of 15?. per ton 
for the British farmer’s use, has risen to 17?. 5s., with nitrate 
of soda at the like price or rather more. 

The hopes entertained that a substitute would be found for 
the potash salts hitherto obtained from the Stassfurt (Prussia) 
mines have not been realised, and there is a practical dearth of 
potash. How long the land will continue to yield satisfactory 
crops without renovation of its potash supply it is hard to say, 
but it is clear that on light sandy and chalky soils the want of 
potash is bound to tell before long, and especially where fruit 
and vegetables, hops and root-crops generally are grown. It 
has, however, been now ascertained beyond doubt that in the 
north of Spain there exist supplies of potash salts similar in 
nature to those of Stassfurt, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
negotiations with the Spanish Government will be speedily 
entered into to set this source of supply free for use. 
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The war conditions have facilitated the supply from our 
West Indian and African possessions of certain feeding 
materials, chief among which are palm-nut and coco-nut, and 
which formerly went mainly to Germany. Earthnut cake also 
has been more extensively used, and is certainly at the present 
time one of the most economical of purchased foods. 

The calf-rearing experiments conducted at Woburn, in 
which it was shown that palm-nut meal could be successfully 
employed, given with water only, in the rearing of calves, 
have no doubt stimulated the use of this meal. At the same 
time it is well to point out that palm-nut meal is obtainable 
of different qualities, for, not only is the oil expressed from 
the kernel in the usual method of oil-pressing, but the oil may 
also be further extracted by chemical solvents, so that meal 
vTith different percentages of oil down to almost none at all 
may now be obtained. The meal used in the Woburn 
experiments contained 6*73 per cent, of oil. It is satisfactory 
to record that but few instances have occurred of either 
palm-nut cake or coco-nut cake not keeping well, and the 
contemplated difficulty of their soon turning rancid on storing 
has evidently been got over. 

Notwithstanding the diminution in the number of samples 
sent for analysis there has been abundant proof afforded that 
the Society’s laboratory is needed, and that Members would 
do well to exercise their chemical privileges more. References 
will be made later to such instances. Special mention is also 
made of the change that has been forced upon the manufacture 
of “soft soap” for hop-washing purposes owing to the impos- 
sibility of obtaining potash salts and the substitution of soda 
salts for them. 

During the year representations have been made to the 
Board of Agriculture on three different subjects, viz. : 
(a) the supply of sulphate of ammonia; (J) the guarantee 
necessitated in the case of the sale of dissolved bones, bone 
manures, &c ; (c) the guarantees required on the sale of linseed 
cake. In regard to sulphate of ammonia — ^which was practically 
the one home-produced nitrogenous salt — ^it was urged that the 
export of this should not be allowed until a sufficient supply 
was available for agricultural use in this country. This con- 
cession was allowed for a limited time, during which sulphate 
of ammonia could be purchased at a fixed price of 15a. per 
cwt. In respect of dissolved bones, bone manures, &c., a 
practice had sprung up of stating the phosphates notin terms of 
water soluble and insoluble phosphates as previously, ^but in 
terms of the phosphates soluble in citric acid. When bones and 
other pho^hates are “ dissolved ” it is understood that they are 
dissolved in oil of vitriol, and that by “ soluble phosphate ” is 
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meant the phosphate soluble in and it was felt that the 

extension of the term ‘‘ soluble ” to what was soluble in citric 
acid would be misleading. It was found, however, that such a 
practice as was complained of was permissible under the 
Fertilisers and Feed.ing StufEs Act, as it now stands, but it is 
very desirable that in any amendment of the Act this point 
should be borne in mind. A similar need of amendment of the 
Act is called for in the case of the guarantee given with linseed 
cake and other feeding materials of single and definite nature. 
The Act states in efiEect that if a feeding stuff be sold xmder a 
description or name indicating that it is the product of any 
definite substance or seed, it shall be pure,” be made from 
that substance or seed only. If, for instance, a cake is described 
as “ Linseed Cake,” it must be pure,” i.e., composed of linseed 
only. To avoid the consequences of the Act, a practice has 
sprung up among manufacturers and vendors of putting on their 
invoices a “ saving clause ” to the effect that unless the articles 
be specially described as “ pure ” they must be taken to “ be 
prepared from more than one substance or seed.” This is, 
in effect, to do away with the force of the guarantee con- 
tained in the use of the particular term by which a feeding 
stuff is sold. In other words, a vendor may invoice a cake as 
“ Linseed Cake,” and by putting on his invoice the “saving 
clause ” alluded to, may be relieved of the consequences of 
selling a cake that does not rightly answer to the description 
“ Linseed Cake,” a description which implies Ihat the cake shall 
be “ pure.” This is a practice which should undoubtedly be 
put a stop to, and, extended as its use is also to the case of offals, 
it threatens to destroy the whole security which the purchaser 
ought to have under the Act. 

Reference may be usefully made to the Farmers’ Milk 
Competition held in connection with the Society’s Show at 
Manchester. As the outcome of the previous competition, 
held at Nottingham in 1915, considerable alarm was felt by 
dairy farmers and the public vendors of milk as to the difficulties 
they would be met with in complying with what is known as 
the “ Government Standard ” for milk, viz., 3 per cent, of 
fat and 8*5 per cent, of solids-not-fat. An examination of the 
results put forward after the Nottingham competition indicated 
that in a large number of cases the senders of milk into Notting- 
ham, from presumably natural and pure sources, would have 
failed to comply with the requirements of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, and so might have rendered themselves liable to 
prosecution. The results obtained this year at Manchester, 
however, tell a very different story, for, out of the whole 
number of milks analysed — and there were 59 different herds 
entered — ^in only one case did the figures fall below the 
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"‘standard.” For the entire series the following excellent 
averages were bhown: — 

Pat Sohds-not-iat 
Per cent Per cent. 

Morning milk 3‘46 8*99 

Evening milk 3*86 9 ‘07 

The results of the analyses of the samples taken at 
Manchester (which, it may he added, looks well after its milk 
supply) show that the present “standard” is by no means 
too high, an<l that there should be no real difficulty in 
complying with it. 

I pass now to consider, as usual, in detail, features of interest 
that have occurred in my laboratory practice during the year. 

A. Feeding Stuffs. 

1. Linseed Galce and Meal. 

But few samples of linseed cake were sent, but these were 
uniformly pure. In one instance of the sale of linseed meal, 
this was found to be not, as one might expect, the seed merely 
crushed and containing all its oil, but to have the oil pressed 
out just as in the making of linseed cake. The analysis was ; — 

" Percent 

Oa 11-33 

Sand 2*79 

In addition to containing excess both of weed seeds and 
sand, the meal was distinctly acid and in bad condition. 


2. Decorticated Cotton Cake and Meal. 


Among the few samples of these sent was one of a material 
sold as “Cooked Decorticated Cotton Seed Meal” at (in 
October, 1916) 13/. 2s. 6d. per ton. On analysis this 
gave : — 


Moisture . 

on ... . 

Albuminoids 

Soluble carbohydrates, &c. 
Woody abre . 

^Mineral matter . 


Per cent. 
14*34 
8*82 
29*19 
20*56 
14*08 
13*01 


Nitrogen . 
^Including sand . 
,, salt . 


100 * 00 * 


4*67 

•10 

8*77 


This, it will be noticed, compares very badly with good 
decorticated cotton seed meal, even at its then high price of 
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14/. 10,$. per toil, for the meal was badly decorticated, and one 
does not want to pay for common salt at the rate of 13/. a ton. 

3. Earthmit (t/round nut) Oahe, 

Though good and sound samples of this useful feeding 
stuff ai*e often met with, care has to be exercised in purchase 
owing to. the tendency for the cake to be found to contain 
excess of sand, as illustrated by the following cases : — 



A 

B 

Moisture .... 

7-98 

9-37 

Oil 

. 10-17 

8-25 

Albuminoids 

45-50 

42*31 

Soluble carbohydrates, &c. . 

. 22-89 

22-01 

Woody fibre 

5*18 

8-09 

'Mineral matter . 

8-28 

9-97 


lOO-OO 

lOU-OO 

Nitrogen .... 

7-28 

6-77 

'Including sand . 

3-96 

4*50 


A, which cost 97. 12s. M. per ton in November, 1915, at 
Gloucester, was also distinctly acid. 

4, Bice Meal and Bran, 

The price of rice meal has gone up tremendously and 
out of all proportion, I consider, to the r6al value of rice 
meal as a feeding material. The following instances show 
the need of cai’e in the purchasing of it or other products 


of rice ; — 

A 

B 

0 


nice Meal 

Bice Heal 

Bice Bran 

Moisture . 

(so-called; 

13-30 

52-05 

(so-called) 

Oil . , 

•43 

— 

6-48 

Albuminoids 

2*44 

— 

— 

Soluble carbohydrates . 

. 78-78 

— 

— 

Woody fibre 

2-52 

— 

16*12 

'Mineral matter . 

2-53 

2-12 


100-00 

— 

— 

Nitrogen . 

•39 

— 

— 

'Including silica . 

-25 

•30 

13-08 


A ” was offered in the Nottingham district as ** Rice Meal ” 
for fattening pigs. On examination it was found not to be 
rice meal at all, but tapioca starch refuse, and was almost 
destitute of oil and albuminoids. 

“ B ” was sold as « Rice Meal,” at 6/. per ton in Essex 
(September, 1916). It was in a wet, pasty condition, and ex- 
tx*emely acid — ^more than half of it was water. 
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“ 0,” though sold as “ Rice Bran,” and costing 5/, lOs. per 
ton at West Hartlepool in January, 1916, was nothing more than 
the husks or shudes ” of rice, together with a little broken rice 
grain. 

5. Miscellaneous Feeding Materials. 


(a) Cocoa husks. 
(h) Molasses Feed, 
(c) Sweepings. 


(a) The following is the analysis of 

a sample of cocoa 

husks or shells, a refuse material obtained 

in the manufacture 

of cocoa (cacao). 


Moisture 

9 72 

Oil 

. 11-36 

Albuminoids 

. 17 06 

Soluble carbohydrates, &c. . 

. 40 79 

Woody fibre 

. 14-83 

Mineral matter 

6-26 


100-00 

Nitrogen 

. 2 73 


This cost in April, 1916, 6/. per ton, and was intended to be 
used for milking cows. For this purpose it might do quite well. 

(b) Under the name of “ Molasses Feed,” was sent me a 
material which had all the appearance of heated silage, mixed 
with some chafiE. It had a burnt smell and pungent taste, and 
whatever sugar it may have contained had been destroyed. It 
further contained 7-57 per cent, of sand. It had cost 71. 15^. 
per ton in February, 1916, but the vendors subsequently admit- 
ted something being wrong with it I 

(c) Sent under the name “ Feeding Meal,” I received a 
sample which proved to be little more than ‘‘ sweepings,” con- 
sisting of weed seeds (polygonum and cockle seed mostly) with 
barley clippings. It contained 3‘50 per cent, of sand. The 
material was stated to be the waste from dressing barley at 
a brewery, and the cost was (in December, 1915) 4/. a ton. 

B, FIBTILISBRS. 

1. Ground Phosphate. 

Owing to the difficulty in procuring superphosphate, various 
forms of phosphatic materials, ground finely, have come into 
use. The following material cost (in March, 1916) 4/. 10s. a 
ton, and was by no means dear. The fact that it supplied a 
considerable amount of lime to the land is further in its 
favour. 
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Moisture 2*76 

^Phosphoric acid (total) 26*56 

Lime 43*61 

Oxide of iron, alumina, &c 20*26 

Insoluble siliceous matter ..... 6*81 


100*00 


^ Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime . . . 58*24 

Phosphate of lime soluble in 2 per cent, citric 
acid solution 18*88 


2. Basic Slag. 

Basic slag of good quality has been hard to get, and this 
fact has no donbt given an impetus to the sale of inferior 
qualities. To this no objection can be raised provided they 
are sold at relatively low prices. This, however, is not always 
the case, as shown by the following instance of a basic slag 
sold (in October, 1916) under the name “ Reliance Basic Slag ” 
at the price of 65s. per ton for five-ton lots. The analysis 
was ; — 

Per cent. 

Total phosphate of lime 21*04 

Phosphate of lime soluble in 2 per cent, citric 


acid solution 17*61 

Lime 38*39 

Silica 21*26 

Fineness 85*30 


This gives the unit value for phosphate of lime as 3s. Id., 
which must be considered, even at present high prices, 
decidedly dear, for the best qualities can still be obtained 
for 2s. a unit of phosphate of lime or even less- 

3. Permian Quano. 

Though the supply of this material is short, good samples 


are occasionally still to be met with. One such was the 
following : — 

Per c&nt 

Moisture 6*33 

Organic matter and salts of ammonia . . . 40*68 

Monobasic phosphate of lime . . . .12*50 

(equal to soluble phosphate of lime 19*57) 

Insoluble phosphates 7 19 

Sulphate of lime, alkaline salts, &c. . . . 30*32 

Insoluble siliceous matter 2*98 


100*00 


Nitrogen 6*78 

eqi^ to ammonia 8*23 
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This was Dissolved Peruvian Guano and cost (in November, 
1915) lOZ, a ton delivered, a price which, nn(l<‘r all the circum- 
stances, cannot be considered too dear. 

4. Bone Manure, 

One is naturally suspicious, as a rule, of waste materials 
obtained from slaughter houses, but the following, sold as 
“ Bone Manure ” at 61, 10s. per ton in December, 1915, was in 
good condition and well worth the price : — 


Per cent 

Moisture 9*03 

Organic matter 43 G1 

Phosphate of lime 40*39 

Carbonate of lime, &c 6*33 

Sand '64 

lOO'OO 

Nitrogen ... .... 5*03 

equal to ammonia 6*1 1 


5. Soot, 

I have often had occasion to refer to the care that should be 
taken in the purchase of Soot. A further instance is afforded 
by the following, where Soot was sold in Bedfordshire in April, 
1916, at 50a. per ton, and was found on analysis to be of very 
inferior quality. It gave : — 


Moisture 

Per cent 

13-59 

Organic matter and salts of ammonia . 

. 22*65 

Oxide of iron, <fec. ..... 

Insoluble siliceous matter .... 

. 36*42 

. 27*34 

Nitrogen 

Foooo 

. ~*25 

equal to ammonia 

1*62 


A good sample of Soot should give about 4 im' cent, of 
ammoniS., and 30s. a ton, caiTiage paid, would have been quite 
enough for the above. 

6. Nitrogenous material. 

This is another instance of where caution in purchase is 
required, for nitrogenous material is a vague term that may 
mean almost anything. The material in question was stated to 
have been specially treated so as to render the nitrogen readily 
available. ^ The analysis shows that this was hardly the case, 
and the price, 5?. a ton in January, 191(5, was far too much. 
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Poi cent 

Moisture , 12*00 

Total nitiogeii 6*28 

equal to ammonia 7*62 

Soluble nitrogen 1*79 

equal to ammonia 2*17 


7. Salt from Gas Works. 

A sample was submitted to me in Marcli, 1916, which was 
statnl to be Halt from Gas Works in the outskirts of London, 
and which could be got for IZ. a ton. On analysis it was found 


to be composed as follows : — 

Per cent 

Moisture 9*55 

Chloride of sodium (common salt) . . . 68*51 

Nitrate of soda 8*20 

Chlorides of calcium, magnesium, &c. . . 13*74 


100 00 

This was not ordinary salt but contained a not inconsiderable 
amount of nitrate of soda, together with chlorides of calcium 
and magnehium, which rendered it very moist. Still, at IZ. a 
ton it was quite worth getting. 

0. MlSOBbLANBOUS. 

1. Milk. 

As mention has been made of the milks analysed in con- 
nection with the Fanners’ Competition at Manchester, it may be 
well to give also tlie following x’esults of samples sent direct by 
mem hors. 

The first was of the mixed milk of a herd of 35 non- 
podigroo Shorthorn cows near Warwick, the others were 
samples from 5 pedigree British Holstein-Friesian cows from a 
farnx in Essex. 



Shorthorns 

A 

British BColHtom-PneBion 
BCD 

E 

Water . 

. 87*31 

87*52 

86*89 

86*88 

85-91 

80*96 

Fat 

. S-f»() 

3*90 

4*15 

4*30 

5-00 

4*66 

Holids-not-fat 

9-19 

8*58 

8*96 

8*82 

9-09 

8*39 


lOO-OO 

100*00 

foTho'o 

1^*00 

100*00 

100*00 


These bear out the comments I made as to the adequacy of 
the present legal standard, and it will be noted that the figures 
for the Holstein cows are decidedly high for this breed. There 
is no question, however, that the ejfforts being made to improve 
the quality of tlio milk of this breed are bearing fruit. 

2. Soft Soap. 

It has boon mentioned that, in consequence of the shortage 
of potash salts, soda salts have had to take their place, and this 
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has occurred "with the mannfacturo of soft soap for hop- 
washing and similar uses. Hitherto soda salts have been used 
for making what are known as ‘‘ hard ” soaps and potash for 
“soft” soap, but the ingenuity of manufacturers has been 
exercised in the production of a “ soft ” soap made with soda 
in place of potash, and, by the utilisation of particular kinds 
of oil, the efforts have been successful in producing a material 
answering the description “soft” soap, and which, provided 
that it contains a proper proportion of true soap, should do 
quite well for hop-washing, &c. As the following analyses 
show, however, samples may vary very much in quality. A 
good “ soft soap ” should contain about 40 per cent, of fatty 
acids and not have much above 45 per cent, of water. 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Water . 

. 49*76 

39*48 

58-48 

68*26 

83*81 

Fatty acids . 

. 44*06 

53*13 

35*55 

24*89 

10 29 

Alkali, &c. . 

6*18 

7 39 

5*97 

6*85 

5*90 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 


“A” and “B” were both quite good samples, especially “B.” 
They cost respectively 24s. per cwt. and 285. per c wt. “ C ” was 
of fair quality, the water being, however, rather high. “ D ” 
was distinctly inferior, while “E,” which cost 16.9. M. per 
cwt. and was known as “ Triumph Soft Soap,” could only be 
said to be a “ triumph ” in the way of combining a great deal 
of water with a very little soap. 

The list of samples submitted to me by Members during 
the twelve months December 1, 1915, to November 30, I91(i, 


is as follows .• — 

Liuseed cakes and meals 12 

Undecorticated cotton cfikes 5 

Decorticated cotton cakes ... .15 

Compound feeding cakes and meals ... 27 

Palm nut cakes 2 

Ground nut cakes 5 

Soya beau cakes 4 

Maize meals ... .... .*5 

Bice meals , 4 

Dried grains f. 

Cereals, offals, <S:c. . . . . , 8 

Silage [ 2 

Superphosphates 

Dissolved bones 5 

Compound manures 13 

Baw aud steamed bones .... 2 

Peruvian guano 

Meat guano ] 2 

Basic slag X7 
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Ground phosphides 

1 

Nitrate of soda 

1 

Sulphate of ammonia . 

() 

Nitrohm 

2 

Shoddy .... 

30 

Refuse manurts . 

4 

Soot .... 

1 

Lime, chalk, &c. . 

f> 

Waters 

27 

Milk and butter . 

34 

Soils .... 

11 

Soft soaps . 

G 

Miscellaneous 

5 


1 Tutlor Klreet, K.G. 
Ihvemher^ 11) iO 


T<»tcil 


260 


.J. Augustus Voulokbr. 


REPORT OF CONSULTING BOTANIST, 1916. 

Thb work of the Botanical Department has been carried on 
on the same lines as in former yeara, and the imusnal conditions 
of the present day Agriculture have ina<le h^ss difference to it 
than might have been expected. The iu<iuiries from the 
numerical standpoint were much the same as in L915, and their 
distribution over the four main sections of our work, namely, 
seoil testing, fungoid diseases, weed identifications, and general 
in(j[uiries, was very similar. It is difiicult to discuss them in 
any detail for they range over so wide an area. Conse(j[uently, 
the plan has l)een adopted of describing the most important, or 
the most interesting features in a few paragraphs devoted to 
each section in turn. 

Sbed-Tbbting, 

Some of the samples of perennial rye grass and of red clover 
w<Te excellent, but, taking the seeds as a whole, neither the 
purity nor the germination were up to the standard of previous 
years. However, there was little real cause for complaint, 
except in live cases. Two of these bad samples were wheat, 
one rye, one peas, and one tares. In each case the seeds had 
been assiimed to be good, and it was only the failure to secure 
a plant which led to requests to have them tested. The germi- 
nation was then found to range from about 20 to 40 per cent. 
Had tlxese tests been made earlier such seed would probably 
never have been sown. It is a strange fact that, if one may judge 
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from the number of samples received year ])y year, little atten- 
tion is paid to the germinating capacity of large seeds. But they 
require it, if anything, more than the smaller seeds, such as 
those of the grasses and clovem. Three of these bad samples 
had every appearance of being good, and one could well under- 
stand that anyone not accustomed to view every seed sample 
with suspicion would assume that they were suitable for sowing 
without any preliminary testing. 

Seeds of farm grasses, apart from Italian and perennial rye 
grass, were only received from two members, whilst only one 
mixture, and that an indifferent one, suitable for the formation 
of lawns, had to be examined. The results of the analyses con- 
sequently do not afford any accurate idea of the quality of the 
grass seeds available during 1916. The figures for the clovers, 
where sufficient numbers were tested to strike a fair average, 
were as follows : — 

Purity. Germination. 

Red Clover 97 8 92 

Trefoil ... 98 89 + 6 per cent “ hard ” Boodfl 

Lucerne ... 99 2 91 4 * ^ “haid” seeds. 

The various cereals were on the whole good, though more 
samples with a germinating capacity of less than 90 per cent, 
were met with than is usually the case. As in previous years, 
this was particularly the case with the oat crop. Judging from 
analyses already made of the 1916 crops, there will be con- 
siderable quantities of indifferent cereal seeds on the market 
this season. 


Plant Diseases. 

A particularly striking feature of the inquiries received 
during the late summer and early autumn months was, as com- 
pared with other years, the excessive number dealing with the 
diseases of cereals. Ordinarily, plant diseases account for some 
forty to fifty inquiries, but this year over sixty wert^ concenied 
with the cereal crops alone. Their number, and the fact that 
they came from all parts of the country, indicated an unusual 
prevalence of disease, and foreshadowed, as we now know to l)e 
the case, that the average yield, promising as the crops appeared 
to be, would be^ a low one. The yellow rust, a (lisease now 
generally recognised, only accounted for three of these inquiries, 
and the bulk of them were due to the attacks of little-known 
parasitic fungi, such as Leptosphaeria, Ophiobolus, Cladosporium 
and Septoria. Leptosphaeria was shortly desciubed in the last 
annual report (p. 311, 1915), from specimens from mid-Wales. 
This year it was received from Cornwall, Worcebtershire, 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Norfolk. In every instance it had 
completely killed the plants soon after the flowering stage was 
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rc^ached. In anwwev to inqairieB I learnt that the attack was 
not ^^eneral in any of tho affected fields, but only occurred in 
small, isolated patches. These were not, as a rule, particularly 
numerous, except in one case, where it was estimated that a 
third of the crop had been attacked. 

Specimens of wheat attacked by Ophiobolus, the “ Take-all ” 
fungus, were received for the first time this year, but the disease 
is probably more prevalent in most years than this fact would 
appear to indicate. The ears of the infected plants were 
shrivelled, grainless, and taper-pointed. They had apparently 
died away soon after pushing clear of the leaf-sheaths. In 
none of the cases reported was the damage really serious. 

Cladosporium seems to have been particularly abundant, 
though possibly its numerical frequency may have been due to 
the fact that the dark greenish-brown ears of badly infected 
plants are particularly obvious and so attract attention. The 
fungus is very common as a saprophyte and occurs almost in- 
variably, if not invariably, on leaves which have been killed off 
by rust or mildew. There is little doubt that it can also be an 
active parasite, and I am inclined to think this was the case in 
several of the specimens sent to the Botanical Department. But 
there was no definite proof of this beyond the fact that the ears 
had been attacked at too early a stage of growth for them to have 
been killed by rust previously. 

One species of Septoria is usually abundant on wheat, causing 
small black dots on the foliage and chaff without appreciably 
damaging the crop. Two specimens of ears of wheat bearing 
conidia, apparently of soine Septoria species, were received with 
the report that the disease was very prevalent and would cause 
a considerable loss. 

Another disease, received from two different sources, is 
worth putting on record on account of its rarity in this 
country. This is the “ ergot ” of wheat. Ergots are very 
common on some of the grasses and also on rye, but their 
occxirronce in wheat is distinctly unusual. In both cases the 
variety attacked was Essex Conqueror. 

In addition to these more or less unusual diseases a few 
sj)eoimons of badly bunted grain were received after harvest. 

Mildew on oats appears to have been very prevalent this 
season, and has caused more damsige than usual. It is usually 
confined to the leaves and the lower portions of the stems, but 
in the cases sent for examination the panicles themselves were 
badly attacked. 

In addition to specimens of “blind” ears of barley, 
resulting from attacks of Helminthosporium, several specimens 
were received in which from two to eight of the grains 
had failed to set. The disease is a very widespread one, 
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particularly in broad-eared barleys such as Burton Malting, and 
in East Anglia in Goldthorpe. So far ail attempts to find its 
cause have failed, though the disease has been under observa- 
tion for some years, but the fact that in every ease examined 
specimens of Thrips cerealium have been found is probably 
significant. 

Inquiries with regard to potato diseases were rather 
numerous, possibly owing to the lack of opportunities to 
keep the crops sprayed. No specimens of either of the 
scheduled diseases, corky scab or the black wai't disease, 
were received, and the majority consisted of “curl” and 
the common potato disease. The former can be eliminated 
by securing a change of seed every two seasons, whilst 
Bordeaux mixture is an efficient fungicide for the latter. 

None of the fungi attacking fruit trees were of any special 
interest. They included mildew and scab on the apple, brown 
rot on fruits of the apple and plum, and also on branches of 
the apple Cox's Pomona, and grey mould on strawberries. 

Weeds. 

Of the various weeds received for identification spurrey 
was again the most frequent, followed closely by black twitch 
and the common fiorin, which appears to have been unusually 
prevalent as a weed amongst cereal crops in East Anglia. 
The greenweed or dyer’s genista, one of the worst weeds 
of pastures in some parts of the country, was received from 
the Isle of Wight and also from Gloucestershire. In view of 
the extreme difficulty of eradicating it by pulling or even by 
thorough digging, experiments have been made dm*ing the 
past two seasons to determine whether the use of artificial 
manures, more particularly sulphate of ammonia, would be 
advantageous. Unfortunately the results are not promising, 
but as the problem is of some importance a fresh series of 
experiments will be started. 

One of the most curious weeds yet sent to the Botanical 
Department is the white stonecrop (Sedion alimm). It is a 
common garden plant which frequently escapes from culti- 
vation and establishes itself on dry stone walls or cottage ' 
roofs or in almost any well-dmine(l position. In this case 
it bad found its -way on to light arable soil and established 
itself eifectively enough to become a nuisance. It will 
probably be difficult to get rid of by ordinary tillage 
operations, for any fragment of the plant, even a single leaf 
is capable of rooting down and forming the starting point 
of a new clump. Another member of this same family, the 
Orpine sedum, was reported from arable land in Suffolk. 
This again is probably a garden escape. Like the previous 
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species it is exceodiuf^ly diflBicult to kill by any process of 
tillage, but in this case hand-pulling will soon rid the field of 
its presence. 

The remaining weeds on which reports were sent during 
the year were ragwort, field-madder, charlock, smooth-stalked 
meadow grass, knapweed, dove’s-foot cranebill, bistort, grom- 
well, goutweed, and shepherd’s needle. 

General Inquiries. 

Under this heading are included any inquiries not classi- 
fiable under either of the three main sections of the Depart- 
ment’s work. They are often especially interesting, but at the 
same time difficult to describe in a short report. Two dealing 
with seed wheat had some general interest. The first dealt 
with the advisability of obtaining a change of seed, an<l further 
information was required as to the best change for a thin 
brashy soil overlying the oolite. Very little definite informa- 
tion exists on this subject, and the few experimental data 
available indicate that a change does not as a rule lead to any 
marked improvement of the 3deld of any given variety. It has 
its uses, however, if a pure stock of seed can be obtained to 
take the place of one which has become mixed with other 
varieties. This is especially the case with barley, where ad- 
mixture is readily recognised by dealers, with the result that 
low prices have to be accepted. The problem of obtaining 
greater yields per acre by the use of special seed-corn suggested 
to another Member the question as to whether this result could 
not be obtained by inter-crossing wheats of the same kind, 
instead of allowing them to be “ selfed,” and using the result- 
ing seeds as the starting point of a new strain. The idea is an 
attractive one, and good results have been claimed for it, but 
the results of critical experiments on the subject do not show 
that it has any value in practice. Where different varieties are 
crossed the progeny are often strikingly vigorous, but this 
extra vigour is not apparent in succeeding generations. 

Information was also required with regard to varieties of 
wheat suitable for light soils in wind-swept localities and oats 
for cultivation at high elevations in the North of England. 
Several more inquiries were again received concerning the 
cultivation of the two important drug plants, henbane and 
deadly nightshade, and actual or supposed parts of these plants, 
and also of valerian, were sent in for identification. Specimens 
of sphagnum moss for surgical use were also reported on. 

In the Report of the previous year (page 312, 1915) a refer- 
ence was made to the fact that seed sown as swede had produced 
a number of rape-like plants. The phenomenon is one of 
considerable interest, and accordingly! an attempt was made to 
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invefcjtigate it. Seed guaranteed to be from the haine bulke as 
that producing tlie '•"rogues” was obtained from two seed 
merchants, and a plot of about an acre in extent sown with it. 
No abnormal plants occurred. This may indicate that the 
production of the rape-like plants is dependent solely on some 
conditions of cultivation not recognisable at present. Attempts 
to obtain seed from the al^normal plants have so far failed, but 
they are still living, and give promise of growing into a third 
season. 

Perhaps the most unusual inquiry yet received was one 
concerning the methods of cultivating woad and extracting the 
blue dye from it. The growth of the crop has practically been 
abandoned in this country, and to the best of my knowledge 
it only survives in one locality in the fens. Two centuries ago 
woad-growing was a flourishing industry, but the importation 
of indigo killed it. This in turn was more or less driven out 
of cultivation by synthetic indigo. Possibly the growing of 
woad on a small scale would be profitable now-a-days, for it is 
useful, not so much as a dye, but for fixing the colour in goods 
dyed with artificial indigo and other dyes. However, the 
question did not arise, for my correspondent’s soil conditions 
were xmfavourable for the purpose. 

Amongst the other subjects dealt with were the value of 
wild white clover; sevei*al problems connected with the 
growing of swede and mangold seed ; the pruning of newly 
planted fruit trees ; the renovation of lawns ; the best periods 
for certain spraying operations and the constitution of various 
fungicidal washes ; and the presence of certain weeds as indi- 
cators of soil conditions. 

I have to thank several Members for sending specimens and 
information regarding the yields per acre of some of the newer 
varieties of cereals. When sufficient data on the subject have 
been collected they will be embodied in a future report. 

R. H. BlFFiiJN, 

School ot Atjfiiculture, 

CambiKlge 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1916 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

This year has been remarkable for the number and severity of 
the attacks of mjurious insects. It has, perhaps, been most 
noticeable -with regard to the caterpillai* tribe— the larva* of 
various moths — ^but pests of all sorts have abounded, and some 
that ai’e of rare occurrence have put in an appearance. The 
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majority o£ the cases refeired to this department ha\ e presented 
no new features which demand special comment, and in the 
following pages it is only attempted to give an outline of the 
scope of the year’s work, with more extended notes on those pests 
which wore particularly intex^esting, either on account of their 
rarity or of new observations furnished by them. There have 
been many inquiries with regard to animal parasites, partly in 
connection with army medical work. Under this section it has 
been thought well to give a prominent place to the warble-dy, 
whose life-history has only recently been fully traced. 

Forest Tree Pests. 

Various leaf-eating caterpillars were very active in the early 
summer, and there were severe local attacks of oak tortrix, lackey 
moth, and gold-tail moth. Applications in regard to other forest 
pests were not as numerous as usual, though odd cases of attack 
by pine beetle, sirex, larch bug, and cockchaier were reported. 
The elm bark beetle, Srolytm desU is one of the best 
known enemies of forest trees, and has been ^ ery thoroughly 
studied, but the number of elms brought down by the blizzard 
in March afforded an opportunity of making some interesting 
observations with regard to it. In Cambridge, where bad attacks 
of this pest occur from time to time, it was surprising that most 
of tho old elms brought down by the storm showed no sign of it. 
A few trees which had been cut down in the winter to clear 
land for building were, however, a very fertile field for explora- 
tion. Some of them were full of the bark-beetle grubs, two 
species being concerned, S. destructor and 8. muUistriatus^ but 
other trees, close at hand, wore entirely free. Mr. Keilin, of 
the Quick Laboratory, Cambridge, examined some of the gi*ubs 
with a view to investigating their parasites, which he found to 
be numerous, including a fungus and an eel-worm, and some 
pathogenic bacteria, but the most interesting was a mite of the 
genus Pediculoides^ to which he called my attention in June. 
Further investigation showed tliat this mile was fatal to a large 
number of tho Scolytus grubs, and that it was of a species 
hitherto unknown. It seemed possible that it miglit be of real 
utility in helping to control the deadly enemy of elm trees, and 
much time was devoted to investigating its life-history. 

These mites of the gemxs Pedioutoides are remarkable 
creatures. Tho females are at first very minute, but after 
attaching themselves to a soft-bodied grub, such as that of a 
beetle or a bee, the hind end of the body swells out until finally 
the body and legs bear about the same proportion to the swollen 
tail as the stalk of an apple to the fully developed fruit. This 
swollen female gives birth to males and females already mature, 
and the females spread abroad to attack other grubs. Mites of 
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this group have been found feeding on the beetle grubs attacking 
stored grain, and the cases whick occasionally occur of irritation 
to the hands of people handling grain are traceable to these 
creatures. This place is not suitable for a scientific description 
of the new mite and its life-history, but, unhappily, it appears 
that it is dot likely to be of great use to the forester. In the 
infested trees, though many beetle grubs were destroyed by it, 
large numbers survived, but the most disappointing circumstance 
was its apparent inability to accompany the beetle when 
attacking new trees. As was stated above, there were some 
felled elms quite free from Scolytm in the same plot of ground 
as the infested trees, and though these were at once used for the 
purpose of egg-laying by the beetles which came out, the parasite 
did not succeed in getting across, though they were swarming 
in the bark of a tree only a foot or two away. 

Pediculoides is a genus of mites of the family Tareonemidce, 
of which another genus, Tarsonemus, is vegetarian and includes 
the “ Begonia mite.” It may be incidentally mentioned that 
a species of Tarsonemv^^ probably new, was found plentifully 
in the burrows of the elm-bark beetle, and accompanied it in its 
flights to fresh trees, probably with the intention of feeding oil 
some fungus growingin the tunnels. 

Fabm and Gabdbn Pests. 

Attacks by injurious insects on nearly all farm and garden 
crops have been unusually severe. The commoner pests have 
been very abundant — seldom, for example, have cabbage cater- 
pillars been more numerous — ^and insects very seldom com- 
plained of have put in an appearance. The list includes the 
following pests ; Attacking corn and grass— Hessian-fly, 
wheat bulb-fly, frit-fly, wire-worm, leather-jacket, and chafer 
grubs ; attacking root crops — surface caterpillars, root maggots, 
aphis, mangold-fly, and the pygmy mangold-beetle ; attacking 
miscellaneous farm and garden crops — ^aphis of various species, 
pea-thrips, pea-midge,^ pear^moth, celery-fly, asparagus-beetle, 
eel-worm disease in onions, and many other infestations. Most 
cases possessed no special interest, but in connection witli some 
of them a few notes are desirable. 

Wheat hulb-fig . — ^Wheat bulb-fly has been a well-known 
and destructive pest for many years, but it still baflles all 
attempts to deal with it. Corn pests in general are difficult to 
combat, except by some variation in cultural methods which 
shall interfere at some point with the insect’s life-cycle, and to 
devise the appropriate change of method we must first know the 
Itfe-cycle accurately, and there are points still unknown in the 
life-history of this particular fly, namely, how and where the 
eggs are laid, and what the maggot is like on first hatching out. 
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It appears a perfectly simple matter to catch some newly 
emerged flies, supply them with young wheat or grass plants, 
and^ observe them laying eggs, but the trouble is that this insect, 
unlike many other flies, apparently does not lay eggs till long 
aftei* it emerges, and dissection shows its ovary to be in a very 
immature state of development. 

A Russian investigator, M. Kordiumoff , has recently claimed 
to have solved the problem. One of his flies laid eggs at a 
moment when it was not under observation, and he had to 
search the plants and the soil within the enclosure. He found 
some eggs, which he believed to be those of the fly, in the soil, 
and managed to obtain first-stage larvae. He described these as 
the earliest stage of the wheat bulb-fly grubs, and concluded 
that the eggs were laid broad-cast in the soil. 

Now this is in the highest degree improbable, for it is the 
invariable habit of insects which affect certain plants to lay their 
eggs on those plants and nowhere else. But there is a stronger 
reason for thinking the Russian entomologist mistaken. There 
is a characteristic difference between the mouth parts of carni- 
vorous and vegetable-feeding fly maggots, and Mr. Keilin, who 
is one of the best authorities on this point, is quite clear that 
Kordiumoff’s maggot belongs to the former category, and has 
nothing to do with the wheat bulb-fly, and we are, therefore, 
still in the dark as to the early history of the pest. 

When complaints are received the attack is always far 
advanced, and its earliest stages have been missed. An attempt 
will be made to observe its first appeai^ance in autumn-sown 
wheat, but it does not seem too hopeful when there is no 
certainty that it will occur at all in the particular crop 
examined. 

Pygmy mangold-beetle . — ^No case of attack by the pygmy 
mangold-beetle had come to my notice since 1907. It then 
occurred in Essex, and an account of it was given in the 
Zoologist's Report in the 1908 Journal. This year the pest 
cleared off the greater part of a field of young mangolds in 
Cambridgeshire. It is quite likely, however, that the insect is 
not so rare as would appear, for it is very readily overlooked, 
and it is quite easy to attribute its work to some other cause. 
The present case was only reported to me after the attack was 
over, but the symptoms were unmistakable, and some of the 
beetles were still present. 

The germinating mangold seed is attacked and much of the 
crop may be destroyed before showing above ground, while the 
seed leaves and stalks of the very young plants are also attacked. 
At a later stage they do not suffer much. The farmer had 
noticed that the soil where the crop failed was swarming with 
small insects, which were particularly numerous in pieces of 
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dry dung. This is the usual experience, and it is probably in 
farmyard manure that they were conveyed to the crop. 

Onion Eelworm , — Writing of the eelworm, Tyienohm 
devohstatrix^ in her “ Manual,” Miss Ormerod says, ‘‘ Onions 
suffer much from the infestation in Holland, but have not yet 
been reported as injured in this country.” I have not come 
across such an attack till this year, and though I am informed 
that it is not new, I have not succeeded in finding any printed 
record of it. Two cases occurred, one in Lincolnshire and one 
in Norfolk, and the worm was very destructive. 

The crops considered to be most liable to attack by TyUnchus 
are oats and clover. The onion eelworm did not appreciably 
differ in appearance, but to test its identity oats and clover were 
grown in fiower pots, in soil contaminated by the diseased 
onions. The oat plants have developed marked tulip root,” 
but the clover is not yet affected, though it may be later on. 

Fbtjit Pests. 

All kinds of caterpillars attacking the leaves of fruit trees 
have been very abundant. Much him has also been done by 
apple-sucker, and in some districts by capsid bugs. Some of 
the fruit-eating pests were also conspicuous, especially, perhaps, 
the codlin moth. 

Before the season arrived, advice was asked with regard to a 
periodic attack of flies, said to be of the blue-bottle kind, on un- 
ripe plums, which on certain trees were annually destroyed 
before they were fit to pick. I was unable to give any opinion 
without seeing the insects, and in due time specimens were sent. 
They proved to be the common flesh-fly, Lucilia caesar. These 
flies are entirely reared on flesh— living or dead— and if they 
appear in extraordinary numbers it can only be because of the 
proximity of some such source as a slaughter-house, or many 
dead animals, such as sheep or rabbits, lying about. Their rela- 
tion to fruit is precisely that of wasps, but I was not aware that 
they would eat other than ripe fruit. I had no proof of this in 
the present case, for the plum crop had failed, and the grapes on 
which they were found were quite sweet. 

If no special source of such flies can be discovered and dealt 
with, there is nothing for it but to treat them as wasps. Large 
numbers would be caught by a plentiful supply of wasp-bottles. 

A very rare pest occurred this year in the strawberry moth, 
Acalla (Peronea) coma/riana. It was first recorded in England 
by Miss Ormerod in 1883, from Cheshire, where, however, it 
appeared to have been established for some years. After this 
no one seems to have come across it till Theobald met with 
a case in 1911. On June 23, 1 was informed that many acres 
of strawberries in Lincolnshire were being destroyed by cater- 
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Pinal'S, some of which were sent. From them moths were bred 
out, which were cei'tainly Acalla comaHana. This may have 
been the second brood, for the moths appear early in May, and 
the attacks, in the cases originally reported, began in that month. 
Miss Ormerod’s correspondent informed her that young plants 
were never affected, two year old plants suffered moderately, 
but older plants were invariably ruined. From these facts she 
inferred that the moths did not fly far afield, but that having 
obtained a footing in any one crop they increased annually till 
the plants succumbed. She suggested skimming off the surface 
soil, with the idea of clearing off the chrysalids. In the present 
instance the strawberries were grubbed up and burnt while the 
insect was still in the caterpillar stage, and it was hoped that no 
large number had yet left the plants to pupate. 

Another attack by this peat was notified from Norfolk. 

The moth receives its name from the marsh cinquefoil, 
Oomarum^ which is one of its food plants. , If this plant were 
common in the neighbourhood it might be a danger to the 
strawberries, but it only grows on boggy soil. 

Animal Pakasitbs. 

Many of the applications received have had reference to 
pai'asitic diseases ot animals. Some have been outside the scope 
of this department and have been referred to the Royal 
Veterinary College, but advice has been given in cases of bee 
disease, scabies in fowls, &c., and many specimens of ticks, 
lice, mites, and other external parasites have been received for 
determination. 

One correspondent wrote to inquire the time which elapsed 
between infection and the appearance of pronounced symptoms 
in the disease of gid ” in sheep, as he hoped to be able to trace 
the origin of the disease in the case of sheep whose movements 
were known. Unfortunately, no satisfactory answer can be 
given, for the acuteness of the symptoms depends largely on the 
severity of the attack — on whether only one bladder-worm or 
several are present in the brain — and also, probably, on their 
situation. Symptoms may occur from eight to twenty days after 
the worm roaches the brain, but it is not till much later that 
they attain any considerable size. On the 34th day they are 
about the size of a pea. 

Warblb-Fly. 

It is thirty-four years since Miss Ormerod issued her famous 
leaflet on Warble-fly. For years before this date she had deeply 
studied the pest and done most valuable work in collecting 
statistics with regard to its incidence and the destruction wrought 
by it, and her own contributions towards our knowledge of its 
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life-history were of ^*eat interest. Since 1888, a multitude of 
workers of many nationalities have attacked the sub 3 ect, and by 
slow degrees the many puzzling problems it presented have 
been solved, and though, no doubt, there are still many things 
to be learnt about the warble-fly, we are at length able to trace 
its life-history with practical certainty. The two observers who 
have, perhaps, done most to settle the last disputed points are 
Professor Carpenter in Ireland, and Dr. Hadwen in British 
Columbia. 

The later stages of the development of the fly were accurately 
described by Miss Ormerod, but she was mistaken about the 
process of egg-laying, and it is only quite recently that the 

mystery, which 
has so long en- 
veloped the early 
life of the grub, 
has been cleared 
up. The wan- 
derings of the 
maggot within 
the animal, how- 
ever remarkable, 
have no particu- 
lar bearing on 
the practical 
measures to be 
taken against the 
pest, but the 
egg-laying is 
another matter, 
as all such 
measures as pre- 

Pig hovis, femdle, much magnified Photo Smearing 

hyN D F Pearce, from “Typical Plies” by E K Pearce mUSt, ot COUrSC, 

depend upon it. 

Now, the essential facts of the method of egg-laying and the 
consequent futility of smearing the backs of cattle to keep off 
the fly have been perfectly well known for many years, and in 
my Eeport for 1908 I tried to bring home to those interested 
the absolute conclusiveness of Professor Carpenter’s Irish ex- 
periments. The facts as now known have obtained no accep- 
tance among farmers. This is partly due to the prestige of Miss 
Ormerod’s name, and partly to the fact that her account of the 
life-history of the warble-fly was extremely simple and easy to 
follow. Moreover, until lately, the former was always able to 
retort — You say that Miss Ormerod was wrong in some of her 
statements about the life-history of the warble-fly, but you 
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admit that you do not fully understand its life-history yourself. 
Give us a plain account of it and then we may listen to you.” 
Well, now we are in a position to meet this challenge. Unfor- 
tunately, the life-history is not at all simple ; if it had been it 
would not have baffled us so long. To believe the old account 
simply because it was Miss Ormerod’s, and because it was easy 
to understand, has now become rather like the schoolboy’s 
famous definition of faith — “Faith is believing in what we 
know is not true.” 

Miss Ormerod’s own views about the warble-fly were greatly 
modified before her death, but farmers take no account of this, 
but adhere firmly to the creed of the famous “ Fly-leaf,” which 
is briefly as follows : — 

The Life-History according to Miss Ormerod's Fly-leaf. 

Warble-flies lay eggs in the backs of cattle during the sum- 
mer. The grubs live in the hide and set up irritation, on the 
products of which they live. In early spring the swellings on 
the back develop openings to the exterior into which the gi*ub 
introduces its tail, which bears the breathing pores, and here 
it remains till it is “ ripe,” when it emerges and changes to a 
chrysalis, which presently gives rise to the fly. Therefore, there 
are two things to be done, namely, to destroy as many grubs as 
possible before they escape, and, by preventive smears, to warn 
oJ£ the fly from laying its ^gB on the animals’ backs during the 
hot weather. 

Now the subsequent discovery which altogether upset this 
simple account of the matter was this — ^that the eggs are not 
laid in the hide but are attached to the animal’s hairs, and that 
moreover the region where the warbles appear is jmt precisely 
that region where the eggs are hardly ever laid^ the favcnirite 
spots for their attachment being the legs^ or the under side of 
the body. If this is true, and it is corroborated by hundreds 
of observers, a new problem is presented— how does an egg 
laid on a hair of the leg give rise to a warble on the back ? 
It is this problem which has taken so long to solve, and thaii 
it has proved a very tough one will hardly be wondered at by 
anyone who reads its solution and realises that the grub when 
it hatches out from the egg is a very minute creature, about 
one-thirtieth of an inch in length. 

The Life-History as now known. 

There are two ox warble-fli^, known scientifically as Hypo- 
derma lineatum and H. bovis. An exaggerated idea is current 
as to their size, perhaps because Miss Ormerod likened them 
to humble bees. They are nearer the size of a honey bee, but 
not so long in the body. H. lineatum is the smaller species, 
and it appears distinctly earlier in the season than H borne. 
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Both are common in England, but in Ireland H, hovis is pre- 
valent, while the Canadian warble-fly is nearly always IL 
lineatnm. 

The flies appear in sunny weather “ during the summer,” 
but this is a very loose expression, and actual dates are important. 
In British Columbia, with a climate similar to that of England, 
Had wen has caught specimens of H, hneatnm in April, while 
in Ireland Carpenter has seen H, hovis attacking cattle in 
September. Thus months may elapse between the earliest 
attack of the one fly and the latest attack of the other, and 
the two species overlap, which accounts for the very difiEerent 
dates at which warble swellings make their first appearance 

in the back. Much de- 
pends on the weather 
of the particular 
season. 

The eggs are at- 
tached to the hairs of 
cattle. Yearling cattle 
are preferred, calves 
being the next choice, 
while older beasts 
attract the flies far 
less. The legs are 
attacked for the most 
part, though a few of 
the insects strike the 
lower part of the body. 
The two species differ 
in one respect — S, 
hovis attaches a single 
egg at the base of 
each hair, while H, 
lineatvm will place 
many eggs in a series 
on a single hair. 

If the cattle are standing and become aware of the fly they 
show much excitement and “gad.” Had wen has, however, 
seen JST. lineatum lay eggs all along the side of an animal lying 
. down, without the cow knowing anything about it. In this 
case the fly never alighted on the body at all, but ran backwards 
from the grass till it reached the hairs to which it attached 
the eggs. 

On about the fourth day the egg hatches, and a tiny maggot 
climbs down the hair and makes its way into the hair follicle 
at its base. A few days later it has entirely disappeared. If 
the animal be slaughtered, no trace of a maggot is found in the 
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hide at the point of entry. It has disappeared from the hide at 
one spot to reappear at a totally different spot months hence. 
Where is it in the meantime ? 

We next meet with the grubs in the wall of the gullet, 
where specimens are to be found all through the autumn and 
winter. Apparently the microscopic grub which bored its way 
in has entered the blood stream, and been carried by it to this its 
next stopping place, as far as we know. 

Maggots begin to appear in the gullet 
wall in September (or even August), 
and are found there throughout the 
autumn and winter months, being most 
numerous in November and December, 
and disappearing in March. There can 
be no doubt that the earliest maggots in 
the gullet come from the earliest laid 
eggs, and the latest gullet maggots from 
those laid latest. Indeed, there are 
three periods which precisely agree ; the 
egg-laying may take place from May to 
September; maggots are found in the 
gullet from September to March, and in 
the back from November to May. 

From the gullet they go to the back 
through the tissues of the animal. 

There may be various routes, but one 
has been definitely traced by Hadwen 
and Bruce.^ According to this the 
maggots leave the gullet near its junction 
with the paunch and enter the con- 
nective tissue of the diaphragm, which 
they follow between the strands of 
muscle downwards and ontwai^ds till 
they roach the cartilage of the ribs* j 
They then proceed along the posterior | 
border of a rib — always in the con- % 

nective tissue— and either go straight to attached 
the hide of the back m that region or . 
find their -way into the spinal canal, 
from vrhich they can emerge again nearer the animal’s tail. 

When they leave the gullet they are about half an inch 
long, and any further growth takes place in their final position. 
Hides containing newly arrived warble grubs afford clear 
evidence that those grubs have entered not from above but 
from below. 


' I>ei)artment of Agncnltnre, Canada, Bnlletin Ko. 22, Ottawa, 1919. 
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The further history is perfectly well known by all agri- 
culturists. Established in the hide, a cyst is formed round 
the grub, which now makes a hole to the exterior. In due 
time it becomes “ ripe ” and falls out of the warble to turn to 
a chrysalis in the ground. After a variable interval according 
to the weather, but averaging about five weeks, the fly appears. 

The Practical Bearing of the New Facts. 

In the life-history as now known there is, as we began by 
saying, one fact of paramount importance from a practical 
point of view — the fact that the eggs are not laid on the back, 
but chiefly on the legs. How, then, can a cow be saved from 
warbles by smearing its bowk with a preparation intended to 



keep off the fly? Miss Ormerod said it could, and many 
farmers believe it to this day. Obviously there is only one 
way to settle the matter, namely, by experiment. Mere vague 
impressions are absolutely worthless. It is even of no account 
for a farmer to say that he smears his cattle, and they are free 
from warbles, unless he deliberately leaves some of the cattle 
unsmeared to see if they show any difference. Now Professor 
Carpenter has been experimenting for years, and his results 
are absolutely conclusive. During the three years 1904-1907 
he experimented with 103 animals, keeping during the same 
time 68 animals, untreated but otherwise under the same 
conditions, as ‘‘controls,” for the purpose of comparison. 
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Some were dressed on the back, some on the legs, some all 
over. Various dressings were used, including Miss Ormerod’s 
tar and train oil smear, and on some of the animals the dress- 
ings were applied daily I And here is the result ; — 



Dressed 

Untreated 

No. of 
Animals 

Average No. 
of Warbles 

Naof 

Animals 

i 

1 

1 Average No 
of Warbles 

Calves .... 

67 

10 

24 

12 

Yearlings 

28 

24-5 

11 

27-6 

Cows .... 

8 

8-7 

3.^ 

3-3 


Moreover, four calves whose backs throughout the season 
had been covered by a linen coat so that no fly could get at 
them nevertheless developed an average of ten warbles each. 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that for many years 
past money and labour has been expended in preventive 
measures which are absolutely without effect. Covering the 
legs, even for experimental purposes, is hardly practicable, for 
the coverings are so easily disarranged. Carpenter tried it 
with four calves, but it was noticed that parts of their legs 
were sometimes exposed. Their average of warbles was 3*5. 
Nobody, of course, would suggest covering except as an 
experiment. We now see that dressing, if used at all, ought 
properly to be applied to the legs and belly where the eggs are 
laid, and not to the back. Carpenter’s experiments prove that 
it is not an effective preventive measure, however applied. 

Treatment of Warlles. 

If it were possible to kill all the warble grubs present at 
this moment in the bodies of the cattle in the United Kingdom 
there would be no flies next season to continue the attack. 
Realise that during the winter the insect does not exist outgade 
the cattle, and the huge possibilities of a determined campaign 
against the grubs before they can turn to flies are apparent. 
Of course their complete extirpation is a counsel of perfection, 
but a great deal might be done. The compulsory treatment of 
warbled cattle might be at least as beneficial as the compulsory 
spraying of a mildewed gooseberry bush. The best plan 
undoubtedly is to squeeze out the warble grubs, and this can be 
done long before they are ‘‘ripe.” It is also possible to kill the 
grubs within the warble by applying some ointment to its 
external opening. Unfortunately no preparation has yet been 
discovered which is fatal to the maggots and harmless to the 
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cattle. Carpenter has experimented ^ith about forty difi'erent 
preparations. Most of them were useless for killing the 
maggots, and those which were ejffective either injured the 
skin or caused much pain to the animal. Until some compound 
more satisfactory is discovered we must strongly recommend 
the squeezing out of the maggots. For this to be effective the 
animals would have to be examined and treated fortnightly 
from the middle of February to the end of. June ; a very great 
labour no doubt, but not excessive in view of the tremendous 
results were it universally practised. 

A Long-standing Controversy* 

Years ago, when it was first established that the warble-fly 
eggs were for the most part laid on the hairs of the legs and 
that the grubs, before reaching the back, were fix*st to be found 
in the wall of the gullet, there were two rival theories as to 
how they reached that position, and only persistent experiment 
and observation have settled the matter in the way described 
above. The theory which now has to be discarded was that 
when the eggs attached to the hairs hatched, the animals, 
licking themselves because of the irritation, carried off the 
minute maggots on their tongues and passed them into the 
gullet, into which they bored their way. This was a perfectly 
reasonable suggestion and even has an advantage in simplicity 
over what really happens, though such farmers as paid any 
attention to it received it with ridicule. To this day there is 
only negative evidence against it, though there is positive 
evidence in favour of the rival theory. It was to settle this 
point that Carpenter undertook his muzzling experiments 
which were designed to discover whether an animal which 
was prevented from licking itself throughout the season would 
nevertheless develop warbles. The difficulties of effective 
muzzling made the results unsatisfactory and conflicting, but 
when it was most thorough there seemed to be an increase 
rather than a decrease in the number of warbles. Another 
experiment tried by both Carpenter and Hadwen was to feed 
newly-hatched warble maggots to young calves ^ith the view 
of testing whether the disease could be communicated in this 
way, but the attempt met with no success. 

Cecil Warbitrton. 

School of Agiiculture, 

Oambrulge 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1916. 

Thb season of 1916 was one of exceptional and generally 
nnfavonrable character. After a winter marked by a good 
deal of rain and but little frost, a fine dry January followed. 
Then came an excessively wet February and March with 
heavy rain and snow. The summer was dull and cold, being 
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very nnfavotirable for the growth of com, though grass throve 
luxuriantly and a heavy hay crop resulted, which, as a 
rule, was got in in fair condition. A spell of fine weather in 
July helped the corn prospects considerably, but a good deal 
of rain in August caused delay in harvesting, and, altogether, 
the corn yields were disappointing throughout. Owing to the 
wet in early spring and the shortage of labour there was great 
difficulty in keeping the land clean, and root crops generally 
suffered greatly. Potatoes, too, which at one time promised 
well, quite disappointed expectations, though there was not a 
great loss through disease. Altogether, the season was one 
marked by failure of crops to come up to estimated yields, and 
this was especially the case with corn crops. The rainfall for 
the year reached 27*94 inches, and the wettest month was 
March, 4*91 inches of rain then falling, this being the highest 
recorded for that month for a century. In this month there 
were 125 hours of rain or snow ; 24 out of the 31 days were 
wet, and on March 27 alone 1*02 inches of rain fell. 

CONTINtlOUS GROWIISTG OP WHEAT (STACKYAnJ) FiELD) 
1916 (40th Season). 

The following are the dates of the principal operations : — 

1915, Oct. 15 — Farmyard manure applied to plot 11b, 

5 tons 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lb. per acre ; contained 
*675 per cent, of nitrogen. 

„ Oct. 29 — ^Wheat drilled, Red Standard,” 10 pecks 

per acre. 

Mineral manures applied same day. 

1916, May 1 — Rape dust applied, 438 lb. per acre ; con- 

tained 4*70 per cent, of nitrogen. 

„ May 24 and June 15 — ^Nitrogenous top-dressings 
applied. 

„ Aug. 25 — ^Wheat cut. 

„ Sept. 8 — ^Wheat threshed in the field <lirect from 
the « stock.” 

„ Sept. 18 — Corn dressed and weighed. 

1917, Jan. 15 — Corn valued. 

The harvest results are given in Table I., page 238. 

The wheat crop was much below that of 1915, when 12*9 
bushels of corn were produced on the uninanured plot, though 
it was not quite as bad as the very low yield of 1914. The 
untreated plots gave an average of 6*4 bushels per acre of corn 
with 6 cwt. 1^ qrs. of straw. 

Sulphate of ammonia used by itself was, as usual, an 
entire failure (plot 2a), but used along with lime continued to 
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yield crops in excess of the unmanured crop, though the lime 
had been last applied several years before. Thus, plot 2b (lime, 
2 tons per acre, last given in 1897) showed 1*2 bushels increase ; 
plot 2aa (lime 5 cwt. in each of four years 1905, 1909, 1910, 
1911) 1-1 bushels increase ; plot 5b (lime 1 ton, 1905 along 
with minerals) 7*5 bushels increase. The single application 
of 10 cwt. of lime in 1905 (plots 8aa, 8bb) had evidently 
proved insufficient, and, once more, the repetition, in 1905, 
of the 2 tons of lime first applied in 1897 (plot 2bb) did not 
prove as beneficial as the single dressing of 2 tons (plot 2b). 
The general practical conclusion that one would draw so far 
from this series is that, as regards the wheat crop, on land 
deficient in lime, sulphate of ammonia can be safely used if 

1 ton of lime per acre be given, and that the lime will last 
for quite ten years ; that 10 cwt. of lime per acre is insuffi- 
cient, and 4 tons per acre too much. Further experiments 
conducted this season at the Pot-culture Station on this 
subject will be read with interest (see page 257). 

Nitrate of soda generally did rather better than sulphate of 
ammonia supplying the same quantity of ammonia. Where, 
as in the case of plots 5b and 6, a fair comparison could be 
made, the nitrate gave ^ bushel more com and nearly 4 cwt. 
more straw per acre- Used by itself, 1 cwt. per acre of nitrate 
of soda gave (plot 3b) — in the 40th successive year of appli- 
cation- — 2 bushels more com than the untreated plot, and 

2 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda gave 4*6 bushels more 
(plot 3a). The value of using miners manures in addition 
to nitrate of soda is shown in plot 6 where the increase over 
no manure was 8 bushels, and that over nitrate of soda alone 
6 bushels. The extra dressing of nitrate of soda (plot 9a) 
showed no added benefit. As between the inclusion of super- 
phosphate or that of sulphate of potash in mixed mineral 
manures, a slight advantage followed the use of sulphate of 
potash (plots 10a, 11a). 

Between the use of rape* dust (plot 10b) and that of 
farmyard manure (plot lib) there was not a great deal to 
choose ; the farmyard manure, however, produced nearly 
1 bushel more, giving the highest yield this year of all the 
plots, viz. 15*7 bushels of corn with 18 cwt. of straw per acre. 
Rape dust gave the second highest yield, and nitrate of soda 
with minerals (plot 6) came third. 

Samples of the grain of the different yields were, as usual, 
submitted for valuation by Mr. T. Smith, Junr., of Bedford, 
but, for various reasons, the values assigned are not this year 
set against each separate plot. It will be recognised that at 
the time of valuation (January, 1917) altogether abnormal 
prices were ruling for grain, and what in an ordinary year 
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> 

Table I. — Continmus Growing of Wheats 1916 
(40^^ Season). 

(Wheat grown year after year on the same land, the manures being applied 

every year.) 

Stackyard Pi^d— Produce per acre. 




Head corn 

Tail 

com 

Straw, 

Plot 

Manures per acre 

No. of 
bush. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

1 

1 

chaff, 

ikc. 

1 

Unmanured 

57 

Lb. 

54-0 

Lb. 

6 

0.q. lb. 

5 3 25 

2a 

Sulphate of ammonia (=25 lb. am- 
monia) ...... 

... 

__ 

— 

_ 

2aa 

As 2a, with 6 cwt. Hme, Jan., 1905, 
repeated 1909, 1910 and 1911 . 

7*6 

55*6 

16 

7 1 10 

2b 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 1897 . 

7‘6 

53-8 

12 

6 1 13 

2bb 

As 2b, with 2 tons lime (repeated), 
Jan., 1905 

6-4 

52*0 

16 

7 2 2 

3a 

Kitrate of soda (=50 lb. ammonia) 

11*0 

60*5 

18 

16 0 27 

3b 

Hitrate of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

8*4 

60-6 

16 

10 3 26 

4 

Mineral manures (superphosphate, 3 
cwt, ; sulphate of potash, ^ cwt.) . 

4*6 

53*2 

6 

6 3 13 

5a 

Mineral manures and sulphate of am- 
monia (=25 lb. ammonia) 

8*3 

52*2 

18 

8 2 14 

5b 

As 5a, with 1 ton lime, Jan., 1905 . 

14-0 

55*5 

18 

11 2 13 

6 

Mineral manures and nitrate of soda 
(=25 lb. ammonia) . 

14'6 

52*5 

22 

16 1 2 

7 

Unmanured 

7-2 

54 0 

10 

6 3 4 

da 

Mineral manures and (in alternate 
years) sulphate of ammonia (=60 lb. 
ammonia) 





8aa 

As 8a, with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., 1905 . 

9'6 

48*5 

16 

11 3 22 

8b 

Minei^ manures, sulphate of ammonia 
(=50 lb. ammonia) omitted (in 
alternate years) .... 





8bb 

As 8b, with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., 1905 , 

3*8 

52 0 

8 

6 0 5 

9a 

Mineral manures and (in alternate 
years) nitrate of soda (=50 lb. 
ammonia) 

12-3 

61*2 

22 

14 2 22 

9b 

Mineral manures, nitrate of soda 
(=50 lb. ammonia) omitted (in 
alternate years) .... 

7-0 

54 5 

10 

8 1 1 

“'lOa 

Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate of soda 
(=25 lb. ammonia) 

9*7 

63*7 

16 

10 2 7 

10b 

Bape dust (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

14*8 

55 5 

20 

14 2 21 

11a 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt., nitrate of 
soda (=25 lb. ammonia) 

10-1 

61*7 

20 

10 2 24 

lib 

Farmyard manure (=100 lb. am- 
monia) ...... 

16-7 

54*5 

20 

17 3 26 
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Table II . — Oontinuous Growing of Barley^ 1916 
(40/A Season). 


(Barley grown year after year on the same land, the manures being applied 

every year.) 

Stackyard Field— Produce per acre. 




Head com 

Tail 

com 

Straw, 

chaff, 

Sso. 

Plot 

Manures per acre 

No. of ' 
bush. 

97eight 

per 

bush. 

Weight 

1 

Unmanured 

13*9 

Lb. 

48*6 

Lb. 

36 

0. 4. lb. 
10 1 10 

2a 

Sulphate of ammonia (=25 lb. am- 
monia) 

_ 

_ 

__ 



2aa 

As 2a, with 5 cwt. lime, Mar., 1905, 
repeated 1909, 1910 and 1912 . 

9*0 

47*2 

24 

6 2 5 

2b 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime. Bee., 1897, 
repeated 1912 

170 

46 0 

64 

13 0 11 

2bb 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Bee., 1897, 
repeated Mar., 1906 

Nitrate of soda (= 50 lb. ammonia) . 

22*6 

47*6 

52 

14 0 20 

3a 

24*0 

47*1 

81 

20 0 17 

3b 

Nitrate of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) 

18*6 

46*2 

65 

13 3 21 

4a 

Mineral manures^ .... 

17-3 

48*4 

30 

10 2 16 

4b 

As 4a, with 1 ton lime, 1915 

17-0 

48*9 

38 

12 0 20 

6a 

Mineral manures and sulphate of am- 
monia (=25 lb. ammonia) 

7-6 

48*3 

28 

10 3 21 

5aa 

As 5a, with 1 ton lime, Mar., 1905, 
repeated 1916 

24*2 

49-6 

56 

19 3 24 

5b 

As 5a, with 2 tons lime, Bee., 1897, 
repeated 1912 

23*3 1 

48*0 

82 

15 3 24 

6 

Mineral manures and nitrate of soda 
(=26 lb. ammonia) . 

26*4 

48*0 

51 

18 2 13 

7 

Bnmanured 

10*4 

48*0 

26 

7 3 6 

8a 

Mineral manures and (in alternate 
years) sulphate of ammonia (=60 lb. 
ammonia) 





8aa 

As 8a, with 2 tons lime, Beo., 1807, 
repeated 1912 

24*7 

48*7 

72 

17 0 6 

8b 

Mineral manures, sulphate of ammonia 
(=50 lb. ammonia) omitted (in 
alternate years) .... 





8bb 

As 8b, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 1897, 
repeated 1912 

11*2 

47*6 

28 

9 3 0 

9a 

Mineral manures and (in alternate 
years) nitrate of soda (ss60 lb. am- 
monia) 

31*9 

47*6 

103 

26 2 22 

9b 

Mineral manures, nitrate of soda 
(s:50 lb. ammonia) omitted (in 
alternate years) . . , ^ 

18*2 

48*7 

34 

13 0 16 

10a 

Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate of soda 
(=25 lb. ammonia) 

27*9 

47*0 

76 

20 0 16 

10b 

Rape dust (=26 lb. ammonia) . 
Sulphate of potash 1 cwt., nitrate of 
soda (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

20-7 

48 6 

74 

13 0 24 

11a 

29*8 

46*1 

74 

23 2 10 

11b 

Farmyard manure (=100 lb. am- 
monia) 

32*9 

49*2 

74 

25 1 8 


1 Superphosphate 8 owi, sulphate of potash ^ cwt. 
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might fetch comparatively little and not he good enough for 
milling, would, with existing high prices and scarcity, be 
sought after and have a practically fictitious value. Again, 
largely for these same reasons, the valuer found himself unable 
to discriminate closely between the several lots, but divided 
them up into groups. Thus, taking 79a. per quarter as the 
basis, he assigned a value of 75s. to such samples as were good 
enough for milling. This class comprised plots 1, 2aa, and 5a, 
these, however, being all very low yields. The others he grouped 
together, valuing them at from 72s. to 73s. per quarter as, under 
existing circumstances, being worth this for grinding purposes. 

OoNTiNTJOus Growing of Barley (Stacktaud Fimld) 
1916 (40th Season). 

The dates of the principal field operations were : — 

1916, April 10-n-Parmyaxd manure applied (plot 11b), 

6 tons 4 cwt. per acre ; contained nitrogen *593 
per cent. Lime applied to plot 5aa. 

„ April 13 — Barley drilled, “ Chevalier,” 9 pecks per 
acre. Minersd manures sown same day. 

„ May 2 — ^Rape dust applied (plot 10b), 438 lb. per 
acre ; contained nitrogen 4’70 per cent, 

„ May 25 and June 15 — Nitrogenous top-dressings 
applied. 

„ August 26 — ^Barley cut, 

„ September 8 — Barley threshed in field, direct out 

of “stook.” 

„ September 19 — Com dressed and weighed. 

1917, January 15 — Corn valued. 

The harvest results are given in Table II, page 239. 

In contradistinction to the wheat, the barley crop was this 
year a better one than in 1915, when lO'l bushels of corn were 
grown. The avei^e of the unmanured plots was now 12*1 
bushels of corn, with 9 cwt. of straw per acre. 

Mineral manures alone gave about 5 bushels more (plot 4a), 
the further addition of lime (1 ton per acre in 1915) producinfir 
(plot 4b) no benefit. ^ 5 

Sulphate of ammonia without lime was, as before, useless, 
but with 2 tons of lime per acre (the last 1 ton of which had 
been recently applied) gave (plot 5aa) an increase of 12 bushels 
over the untreated produce, and increases of 5 bushels, 10-5 
bushels, and 11*2 bushels, with 4 tons of lime (plots 2b, 2bb, 
and 5b), the lime here having been applied in earlier years. 
The use of 1 ton of lime only (plot 2aa) was insuificient to 
counteract the acidity of the soil, and the crop was reduced. 
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When double the amount of sulphate of ammonia was used 
along with minerals and with lime up to 4 tons per acre 
(plot 8aa) the increase was 12'6 bushels. 

Nitrate of soda, as in the case of the wheat, gave higher 
returns than the same amount of nitrogen in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia. Even when used by itself, 1 cwt. per 
acre of nitrate of soda (plot 3b) applied successively for 40 
years, gave an increase of 6*5 bushels of corn and 5 cwts. of 
straw per acre over the untreated produce, and when the 
dressing was increased to 2 cwt. per acre (plot 3a) a further 
5*4 bushels of corn and 6 cwt. of straw were yielded. The 
addition of mineral manures (plot 6) to the 1 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda resulted in an extra 7*8 bushels of corn being produced, 
while the like addition to the 2 cwt. nitrate of soda dressing 
(plot 9a) gave an increase over the nitrate application alone of 
7*9 bushels of corn and 5^ cwt. of straw. Accordingly, the 
principle of mineral and nitrogenous applications for corn has 
been fully borne out by these experiments, and it has been 
further shown (by comparison of the unmanured plot with 
plot 3b, of 3a with 3b, and 6 with 9a) that an increase of 
between 5 and 6 bushels per acre of corn with one of 5 cwt. to 
7 cwt. of straw may be expected as the result of using 1 cwt. 
per acre of nitrate of soda. 

As between the inclusion of sulphate of potash (plot 11a) 
or superphosphate (plot 10a) in a mineral manure dressing, 
an advantage of nearly two bushels of com, with corresponding 
straw increase, resulted from using potash. 

Farmyard manure, which in the case of the wheat crop was 
only very slightly superior to rape dust, did far better than 
rape dust with barley, producing 12*2 bushels more com, and 
12 cwt. more straw (plots 10b, lib), the farmyard manure, as 
with the wheat, giving the highest produce of all the plots, viz., 
32*9 bushels, with 25 cwt. of straw. The second best plot was 
9a — nitrate of soda, 2 cwt., with mineral manures. 

Looking at the results of liming this land, it is clear that on 
a soil like this, poor in lime, 1 ton per acre of lime, while 
sufficient for the deeper-rooted wheat plant, is not enough for 
the shallow-rooted barley, which doubtless is more affected by 
the acid character of the top soil produced by the continuous 
applicalaon of ammonia salts (compare plots 5aa and 5b) ; also 
that 4 tons per acre of lime, applied at intervals, is not too much 
for barley, whereas it proved excessive for wheat. 

As bearing on matters of present practical importance in 
corn-growing, it has further been shown that the right dressing 
for corn is that of nitrogenous top-dressings along with minerd 
manures, and that from an application of 1 cwt. per acre of 
nitrate of soda (or sulphate of ammonia) an increase of from 
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5 to 6 bushels of corn and 6 cwt. of straw per acre may be 
expected to result. 

For the same reasons as set out in the case of the Continuous 
Wheat, the grain from the several plots did not have 
individual values assigned to it, but was divided into two 
groups, the general basis of valuation being a market value, 
at the then time (January, 1917), of 74s. per quarter. ^ The 
barley was considered thin, badly grown, and containing 
badly matured corns. Some of the better lots might have 
passed for porter malt, owing to present scarcity of barley ; the 
others were only lit for grinding. In the better lots, which 
were valued at from 71s. to 72s. per quarter, were comprised the 
produce of plots 1 , 4, 5b, 8aa, 9a, 9b, and lib. The others were 
put at 68s. per quarter only. 

Rotatiojst Experiments.— Thb •Unexhausted Manurial 
Value op Corn and Cake {Stackyard Field). 

Series 0. 2nd Rotation. 1914, Swedes^ fed on by Sheep with 
Gorn and Gahe respectively ; 1915, Barley ; 1916, Green Grop. 

The land received early in November, 1915, a dressing of 
2 tons per acre of lime (Buxton). This being the year for a 
green-crop (in place of clover) following barley, rape was drilled 
at the rate of 8 lb. per acre on June 13 and came up a fair, 
though somewhat uneven, plant. It was fed on the land by 
sheep, September 6 — 18. The land was subsequently ploughed 
and prepared for wheat. 

Series D. 2«c? Botahoti, 1916, Swedes to he fed on by She^ 
with Gorn and Gake respectively. 

The secon<l rotation was now beginning, and accordingly 
swedes, following the wheat of J915, were drille<l, with 3 cwt, 
per acre of superphosphate, on June 10, a good plant l)eing 
obtained. The land had previously I’eceived, earl> in November, 
1915, a dressing of 2 tons per acre of lime (Buxton). The crop, 
though not large, was very even throughout, and blanks were 
very rare. The season was not a favourable one for a good 
crop, but rather over 12 tons per acre were grown, and these, 
after being pulled and weighed, were adjusted to 12 tons per 
acre for each of the two experimental plots, and fed on by 
sheep which x*eceived, in addition to the roots and some hay 
chaff, corn (oats) on the one plot and cake (linseed and cotton 
cake mixed) on the other. 

The weights of the swedes on the two plots are given in 
Table III. ^ ® 
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Table III. — Botatioji Experiment. Series D {Stackya7'd 
Field). Produce of Swedes^ 1916, after Wheat. 


Plot 


Weight of loot? pel acre 

1 

Coin-fed plot . 

T c 

11 4 . 

q lb 

1 0 

2 

Cake-fed plot 

U 12 

3 12 


Green-Manuking Experiments. 

(a) Stackyard Field. Series A. 

In 1916 \vheat followed the green crops fed on the land by 
sheep. Wheat, “ Eed Standard,” 9 pecks per acre, was drilled 
on October 27th, 1915, and came np well By April, 1916, a 
difference was noticeable between the plots, the wheat grown 
after tares looking decidedly inferior to that coming after 
mustard or rape, between which there was little to choose, 
though later on the mustard plot looked the bettor. The wheat 
was cut on August 24, and threshed in the field on September 8. 
The results are given in Table IV. 


Table IV. — Green-Manuring Experiment (Stackyard Field). 
Pxoduce of Wh(‘at pei Acie, 1910 — attei Uieeu Ciops 


Plot 

Manuring 

Head com 

T 

c 1 

1 

iw. 

Value of 
coinpor 
quniter 
on b 1918 
of79« 

1 

1 

Bush 

Weight 

pel 

bnsb 

L 




Lb, 


Lb ’ 

Lb 

0 q lb 

8 d 

1 

Tales fed on 

4110 

S 1 

60-r> 

30 

9 0 h 

7b 0 

2 

Rape led on 

«17 

102 

60 2 

36 

9 8 0 

78 0 

3 

MuBtaid fed on 

6dl 

11 3 

60-6 i 

^3 

10 2 37 

78 0 


The crops were disappointingly small, and considerably 
below those of 1914, but just as in that year the wheat after 
tares was the poorest crop, so it was again in 1916. Mustard, 
as appeared likely during the time of growth, proved 1 bushel 
per acre better than rape. It is significant that in this experi- 
ment, which has been in progress since 1911, of the three years' 
corn crops so far taken, in each case the wheat after tares 
has been inferior to the others, a like result to that so generally 
obtained in the earlier series in Lansome Field, where, however, 
the green crops are ploughed-in and not, as in Stackyard Field, 
fed on the land. 

The valuer reported the samples to be well grown, for the 
season, and much superior to the wheat of the continuous wheat 
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series. They were well matured and in good condition, and 
exhibited little difference between the several lots, that from 
plot 3 (mustard) being, if anything, the best, and showing more 
bloom, and being the most level. 

( 6 ) Lansome Field. 

This being the year of green crops, tares were drilled on 
April 29, 1916, and rape and mustard on June 2. The tares did 
not do very well, and the rape also grew but slowly ; the 
mustard, however, grew well. The first crops were ploughed 
in on July 18, and second crops sown. They all appeared, but, 
the season being unfavourable, they did not come to much, and 
at the end of September the land was ploughed deep for wheat. 

Influence of Magnesia on Wheat. 

(Wasiijsn Field). 

This experiment, in continuation of earlier ones on other 
fields of the farm, was in 1916 carried out on Warren Field. 
The soil here is heavier than on any other field on the farm, 
and analysis showed it to contain in the first 6 inches : 
Lime (CaO) *35 per cent., Magnesia (MgO) *41 per cent. In 
consequence of the already considerable amount of magnesia 
in the soil the further addition was made at the rate of 2 tons 
per acre only, and not 4 tons as usual. In addition to the 
magnesia plot, and the untreated one, a third plot was set out, 
on which lime at the rate of 2 tons per acre was used. 

The consequence of adding magnesia and lime severally to 
the two plots was to leave the respective percentages as 


follows : — 


Lime 

Magnesia 



per cent 

pci cent 

Plot 1 

Magnesia plot 

•36 

•60 

,1 2. 

Untreated „ 

•36 

•41 

„ 3. 

Lime „ 

•65 

•41 


Each plot was acre in extent. As the field was to be 
partly in winter wheat and partly in spring wheat it was 
decided to make the experiment with each crop. The winter 
wheat was sown on November 21, 1915, the magnesia and 
lime (both finely gi^ound) being spread the day before. The 
spring wheat (‘‘ Red Marvel ”) was drilled on April 6, 1916, 
the magnesia and lime dressings having been applied in the 
previous February. The wheat grew well, and, as the results 
show, a capital crop resulted, this in one case exceeding 
38 bushels per acre. The magnesia plot presented the usual 
features that have been associated with the use of magnesia in 
these experiments — ^the darker colour of the stalk, and the 
^eater tillering. The lime plot, on the other hand, looked 
inferior to the untreated. The winter wheat was cut on 
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August 22-23, carted September 5-6, threshed December 2. 
The spring wheat was cut on September 11, carted September 
15, threshed December 3, and dressed December 13. The 
results are given in Table V. 

Table V . — Magnesia on Wheat, 1916 {Warren Field). 


Produce per acre 


Plot 

Treatment 

Head com 


Tail 

com 

Straw, 
chaff, Sso 

Value of 
com per 
quaixer 

Weight 

Bush 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Weight 

on 

! basis of 
79« 


(tf) WinLei Wheat — 

Lb 


Lb 

Lb 

C. 4 lb 

«. d 

1 

Magnesia, 2 tons 
pel acie 

2,365 

38 6. 

612 

10 

33 3 20 

79 0 

2 

Untreated 

2 245 

36 6 

612 

10 

32 2 16 

78 6 

3 

Lime, 2 tons pei 
acre 

(&) 8pt \ng IT heat — 

2,060 

33 3 

616 

10 

26 3 1$ 

78 6 


Magnesia, 2 tons 
pel acre 

1,765 

29 2 

60 0 

7 

21 1 20 

78 0 

2 

Untieated 

1,600 

271 

59 0 

10 

21 0 13 

77 0 

3 

Lime, 2 tons pei 
acre 

1,416 

24 0 

59 0 

7 

17 2 20 

77 0 


In both cases the results point in the same direction, viz. 
that the magnesia has produced about 2 bushels per acre 
more corn than the untreated plot, and that the direct 
application of lime has, in the first year, resulted in a reduction 
of about 3 bushels per acre. This latter effect has been noted 
before in the first year of the application of lime to wheat, and 
may be due to causticity, which, however, would not seem to 
be exercised in the case of the magnesia. 

The grain was valued, and Mr. Smith repoi’ted in regard 
to the winter wheat that the corn of plot 1 (magnesia) was a 
very fine lot for the year, well grown and with plenty of 
bloom. It would fetch top price in any market. The other 
two lots, while good, had not (|uite the strength and bloom of 
plot 1 and contained a few weak corns. 

As to the spring wheats, he considered them fairly well 
grown for the class of wheat (** Red Marvel ”), but containing 
a good deal of offal corn. Here again plot 1 (magnesia) was 
the best. 

Determinations of nitrogen were also made in the several 
lots and gave results as follows . — 

Winter Wheat Spring Wheat 
Percentage of Pei oentage of 
nitrogen nitrogen 

Plot 1 (magnesia) . 1 90 1 77 

„ 2 (untreated) . . 1 74 P65 

„ SOimo) . . .180 P77 
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It will thus be seen that the addition of magnesia gave not 
only an increase in the crop yield, but that the quality of the 
grain was rather better and it was higher in nitrogen. 

“ Htjmogbn.”— Field Experiment with Barley. 

A field experiment on ^-humogen” (bacterised peat) had 
been carried out in 1915 on oats, without, however, giving any 
definite result. It was proposed, therefore, to continue the 
inquiry in 1916, using a barley crop grown in Butt Furlong. 
‘‘Humogen” was spread at the rate of 10 cwt. per acre, and on 
another plot there was spread farmyard manure to give the 
same amount per acre of nitrogen as was contained in 
"*humogen”; this amounted to 25 cwt. per acre; a third 
plot was lett untreated. Each plot was further duplicated. 

The barley had been sown on April 15, 1916, and six plots 
tV acre each were mai*ked out, the farmyard manure being 
applied on April 14 and the humogen ’’ on May 10. The 
**humogen” was found, on analysis, to contain ‘57 per cent, 
of nitrogen only, this being very different to the preparation 
used in the experiments of 1915 when the “humogen” used 
contained 1-49 per cent, of nitrogen. The barley grew well, 
but, all through, the farmyard manure plots were the best, 
the “humogen” apparently showing no benefit. The crop 
was cut September 2-4 and carted September 7-9. It was 
threshed December 2, dressed and weighed December 1 2. 

The results are set out in Table YI., the average of the 
duplicate plots being given. The duplicates in the case of 
the farmyard manure and the “humogen” plots were in near 
agreement. 


Table YL-Sjajpenment taith Rumogen"'*' on Barley^ 1916 
{Butt Furlong). 

Pifidnce per acie 




Head com 


Tail 

corn 


Value of 

Plotj 

Tre itment 
pel acre 

Weight 

Bush. 

Weight 

poi 

bushel 

WcMght 

Str iw, 
ch.iir, do 

corn per 
quarter 
on ba<us 
of m. 

1 

Farnjyaicl man- 
ure = 10 cwt 

Lb. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

c q lb. 

«. d. 


humogen ’ ’ . 

2 220 

418 

53'1 

216 

25 1 6 

70 9 

2 

3 

No treatment . 

“Humogen” 10 

1,726 

32*2 

63 6 

U2 

19 1 11 

71 6 


cwts. 

1,850 

317 

63 2 

172 

23 1 18 

70 9 


It will be seen that the “humogen” did but little trood, 
and was considerably inferior to farmyard manure supplying 
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a similar amount of nitrogen. It must be admitted, however, 
that the ‘‘humogen” used this season, although it was 
sent direct by Prof. Bottomley’s orders, was certainly not of 
the same make and quality as that which was tried before. 
It is not for me to attempt to reconcile these differences, but I 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that the material sent out was 
not the proper preparation. So long, however, as there is this 
uncertainty as to the material being properly prepared, there 
can be no reliance placed upon it. 

Olovbb and Grass Mixtures. 

Sei^ies B. Stackyard Field, 1916. 

It may be remembered that in 1912 two plots of temporary 
pasture were laid down in Stackyard Field in a barley crop. 
The only difference between the two seedings was that in one 
mixture 4 lb of “ ordinary ” white clover per acre were included, 
and in the other mixture these were replaced by 4 lb. of “ wild ” 
white clover per acre.^ The plots had ])eon hayed in each of 
the years 1913, 1911, and 1915, two crops being taken each 
year. The results for 1 91 (5 are given in Table VII., while in 
Table VIII. are given the totals for all four years, the experi- 
ment being now brought to an end, and the land ploughed and 
put in winter oats. 

Table VII. 




I Weight ot hay per acre, 1916 

Plot 

Seeding 



- 



1st crop 

2nd crop 

Total 



T. c q Ih 

T. 0 q. lb. 

T. c q. lb. 

1 

Mixture with “wild^* white 





clover ’ . . . . 

2 5 1 1i 

12 2 21 

2 18 0 7 

2 

Mixtuie with “culinary”' 





white rlovor 

1 12 2 18 

9 2 U 

2 2 0 18 


Table VIII. — Ohvef^ and Grass Mixtures {Stoi^hyard Field). 
Total weit>ht of liay tTops for 4 yeais, 1913-10. 


Plot 

Seeding 

Total Woigbi of Hay per acre 

1 

Mixturo with “ wlhl ” white clover 

T. 0 . q. lb. 

10 2 0 4 

2 

„ “ordinary" „ „ 

9 0 2 23 

_ 




‘ The special seeding was : rcrennial rye grass, 12 lb, ; cocksfoot, 10 lb. ; 
timothy, 4 lb. ; English red clover 4 lb. ; white clover (ordinary or “ wild **)» 
4 lb. per acre. The mixture with the wild ” white clover cost 9b. per acre more 
than the other. 
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For the first two seasons the “ ordinary ” white gave slightly 
more hay, but in the third season the “wild” white had the 
advantage, and still more so in the fourth, the main feature of 
difference being the heavier second crop with the “wild” 
white. In the field this was clearly noticeable, even from a 
distance, but still more marked was the difference in the after- 
math, the smaller leaf and more creeping habit of the “ wild” 
white clover being strongly marked. 

Further, there could be no doubt after the removal of the 
second hay crop in 1916 that the “wild ” white plot was con- 
siderably the better. Whereas the “ ordinary ” white clover 
plot had begun to get patchy, the “ wild ” white plot was strong 
and luxuriant, the clover covering the ground like a regular 
carpet, and this plot could well have been kept down longer. 

Altogether, this experiment bears out the experience gained 
in the North of England as to the value of the inclusion of 
“ wild ” white clover in a grass mixture that is to be kept down 
for more than two years. 

The experiment being now concluded, the plots were 
ploughed up, and winter oats were sown. The produce of each 
plot will be kept separate in order to see whether there is any 
difference in the com crop following. Meantime samples of the 
soil were taken, and determinations were made of the organic 
matter and nitrogen in each. These were as follows : — 

“Wild” white “Oidinaiy ” white 

clover mixtme clover mixture 

Percentage of Oct. 9, 1916 Jan 6,1917 Oct 9, 1916 Jan 6,1917 

Organic matter . . 3 51 3 53 3 37 3 35 

Nitrogen .... *116 114 *110 *108 

Varieties oe Lucerne. 

(a) Large Plots^ {Stackyard Field). 

It had been intended to carry on this experiment, com- 
menced in 1911, for another year before ploughing np the 
ground. But the season turned out so unfavourably that the 
lucerne hay could not be properly saved off the few plots that 
still bore any crop, and the experiment was brought to an end. 
The Canadian and the Provence varieties were the only ones to 
give a weighable crop in 1916. Table IX. gives a summary of 
the crops of hay taken since the commencement. 

Decidedly the best of all the varieties was the Russian 
(Europe), it giving in each season the highest yield of hay. The 
Canadian variety held second place for a time, but eventually 
yielded it to the Provence. The North American variety also 
improved towards the close. Out and out the worst was the 
Turkestan variety, the plant dying out some time before the 
others. It may be remembered that, with the object of seeing 
which was the better way of laying down a lucerne crop, one 
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half of each plot was sown down in a corn crop (barley), and 
the other half sown bare. Just at the commencement of the 
expei'iment there seemed to be some advantage in sowing with- 
out a crop, but this soon disappeared, and no clear distinction 
could in the long run be drawn between the two methods, 
though, on the whole, sowing without a covering crop did the 
better. 


Table IX. — Varieties of Lucerne {Stackyard Field), 

Totil pioiluce of Hay pei acie in the 4 yeais, 1912-15 


Vaiicty 

Sown under a 
com ciop 

Sown bare 


r 

c 

q 

lb 

T 

c 

q 

lb 

Ameiioan (Ancona) 

7 

i 

3 

10 

6 

16 

0 

18 

Canadi in , . . 

11 

2 

1 

12 

11 

16 

0 

24 

Taikestan . 

3 

12 

0 

13 

3 

19 

0 

14 

Piovcme 

12 

1 

3 

3 

12 

16 

0 

1 

Eufesiau (Euiope) 

14 

2 

2 

4 

U 

U 

1 

23 

Kiissian (Asia) 

9 

12 

1 

6 

10 

9 

3 

2 

Noith Ameiican 

10 

17 

1 

20 

11 

4 

2 

10 


{b) Small plots. 

Small plots of three other varieties of lucerne grown in 
America, and noted for their hardiness, were also sown in 1915 
on Stackyard Field. The weights of hay per plot (2 crops) 
in 1916 were : — 

1. hteilmg’fi ** Montana*’ . 67ilb 

2 Steilmg s “ North Dakota ” . 86 lb. 

3 dnmm’s Alfalfa 91 lb 

GRASS EXPERIMENTS. 

1, Broad Mead^ 1916. 

(a) Improvement of Old Pasture. 

(5) Varieties of Lime. 

(c) Different Forms of Lime. 

Although Broad Mead had been hayed in 1915, and 
would in the ordinary course have been graced in 1916, yet, on 
account of the dearness of stock, it was decided to again hay it. 
Accoinlingly, a further set of results is available, as well as those 
of Professor BiflEen’s botanical examination of the herbage. 

The results are set out in Tables X. (Old Pasture), XI. 
(Varieties of Lime), XII. (Forms of Lime). As regards these it 
may suffice to say generally that the hay crops were large for 
the land, and the differences resulting from difference of treat- 
ment not so marked as usual. Thus, as regards (a) (Table X.) 
the dung plot alone showed any increase of hay over the 
untreated land, and that one of very doubtful value, as shown 
, by Professor Biffen’s analysis. 
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Table X. — Improvement of Old Panture {Broad Mead), 

Pioduce of Kjiy per acre, with Botanical ItesiiHs, 1910. 







Peivenl.ige ol 

Plot 

Manuring per acre m 1913 

Weight of 
hay per aero 

Grasses 

Lcgumi- 

nosto 

Weeds 

1 

Basic slag 10 cwt. . . .1 

Nitrate of potash 1 cwt. . J 

T. c. 
1 18 

q. 

0 

lb 

0 

9G 

3 

1 

2 

Mineral siiperphobphate 5 cwt. | 
Sulphate of iiotash 1 cwt . j 

1 17 

2 

0 

95 

3 

2 

3 

Basic slag 10 cwt. . . . ) 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwl . . j 

1 18 

2 

0 

93 

6 

1 

4 

NomanuTC 

1 18 

1 

0 

92 

4 

4 

5 

Lime followed (in 1913) by — ) 








Superphosphate 3 owt. .V 

Sulphate o£ potash 1 cwt. . j 

1 13 

3 

0 

93 

0 

3 

1 

6 

Dung 12 tons .... 

2 f) 

1 

0 

92 

5 


Table XI. — YurieLies of Lime on Grass Land (Broad 

Mead). 


Produce of Hay per acre* 1910. 


Plot - 

Lime applied m 1910 and again in 1916^ 

Weight of hay per acre 

1 

Buxton lime 

T. c. q. lb. 

1 18 1 0 

2 

Chalk lime 

2 12 0 

3 

Magnesian lime .... 

2 8 10 

4 

No lime 

2 12 0 

5 

Lias lime 

1 15 3 0 

6 

Oolite lime 

2 12 0 


' Two tons per acre m each ease 


Table XII . — Different Forms of Lime on Grass Land 
{Broad Mead), 

Weights of Hay per acre, in 1910. 


Plot 

Lime applied, 1913 1 

Weight ol hay per non* 




T. 

c. 

q. 

lb. 

1 

Lump lime .... 


1 

19 

1 

0 

2 

Ground lime .... 


2 

■■ 


EH 

3 

Nothing .... 


1 




4 

Ground limestone . 


2 



EH 

5 

Ground clialk 


1 


■ 

0 


1 20s per acre (independently ol carnage, cartage, &c ), was spent on each plot for the 

lime used. 


The proportion of leguminous herbage did not turn out to 
be high as was expected from the appearance of the plots 
during growth. But the main features are much as recorded 
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ill 1913 and again in 1915. TIuib, plotH 3 and 5, on both of 
which sulphate of potash had been used, gave the most 
leguminosfe, and also the least amount of weed. The most 
weed was on the farmyard plot and on the unmanured one. 
Profefc'Sor Biffen remarks on the small amount of cocksfoot 
shown, while sweet vernal grass was abundant, especially on 
plot 2. There w^as, speaking generally, more bottom herbage 
than usual, and the grasses on plot 6 (dung) were more 
vigorous and woody than on any other plot. 

In (5) (Table XI.) the several applications of lime were 
renewed as recently as Pebruai*y, 1916, and, in view of this, it 
will be well to postpone discussion. 

With (c) (Table XII.) no further dressings were given, and 
the results come out very satisfactorily as showing an increase 
(over the untreated plot) wherever lime had been employed, 
though, as between the different forms of lime, there is little 
to choose as yet. 

2. Char if y Farm. Wesihmol Field, 1916. 

Of the three experimental portions into which this field is 
divided, one only, viz. plot 1 (always hayed) was cut in 1916. 
The produce of hay on this plot was : 2 ton 7 cwt. Oqr. 14 lb. 
per acre. 

Raiotall at Woburn ExpBRiMBNTAii Station, 1916. 


(292 ft. above sea level.) 




No of days 

1 


No of days 



vrith 01 m 



with 01 m 


Total 

or moxo 


Total 

or more 


Inches 

recorded 


Inches 

recorded 

1916. 



Mai oh . 

1-91 

24 

October 

. 1 55 

12 

April . 

1-00 

11 

November . 

. 2*63 

12 

May . 

182 

16 

December 

. 4’\7 

26 

June . 

2 82 

17 

1016. 



July . 

167 

11 

Januaiy 

. 1 06 

15 

Augubt 

2*25 

14 

Febnmry 

.3 46 

22 

September , 

0 71 

10 



Total . 

27 94 

189 


POT-CULTURE EXPERIMENTS, 1916. 

I. Th* Hilh' Experiments — The inji\ieiu*e of Radio-active 
Ore on Wheat. 

The question as to whether mdio-activity plays any part in 
the growth of plants has been of late considerably debated, and 
although statements have been made as to the value of radio- 
active materials in the soil, ])ased mainly on the results of 
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experiments conducted in America, tlie work done so far in 
this country has not borne out the expectation. An extensive 
series of trials carried out at Reading by Mr. II. F. Button 
produced negative or contradictory results. It seemed fitting, 
therefore, in continuation of the work done under the Hills’ 
Bequest, on the influence of ‘‘rare elements,” th^t the in- 
vestigation might be pursued at Woburn. Through the kind- 
ness of a firm concerned in the export of radium ores from 
Portugal, a quantity of one of these ores, very finely ground, 
was obtained and was used in these experiments The ore was 
stated to be ground radio-active natm*al ore, and to contain *15 
per cent, of Ilranium Oxide (UsOg). 

As little was known about the material, it was determined 
to try it in quantities equivalent to 5 cwt , 10 cwt and 1 ton 
respectively per acre, and on a wheat crop. The expeiiments 
were in duplicate, there being also two untreated pots. Each 
pot containing 40 lb. of soil, the ore was used intimately mixed 
w'ith the top 20 lb. of soil. The wheat was spring wheat (“Red 
Marvel,”) and sown on March 30, 1916. There was nothing 
to be noted in regard to germination, the several lots and the 
untreated all doing much about the same. Nor can it be said 
that during the period of growth there was anything particular 
to note beyond that the untreated set looked quite as well as 
any of the others. The measurements of ear and straw were 
taken as usual and the crop harvested on August 29. 

Table XIII. gives the main results : — 


Table XIII. — Radw-(zctive ore on Wheat 




|||H 

Average 

Pei cent igo weight 




length of 

— - 




ear 

•itraw 

Ooin 

straw 



mebos 

inches 



Ko tieatment 


2 7T 

25 U 

100 

100 

Eadio-acti\e ore, 6 cwt 

per acre 

2S5 

24 76 



»» 11 

11 

2 45 

2217 



„ 1 tou 

It 

2 (5 

i 



HI 


It would not appear therefore, from this experiment, that 
there was any advantage whatever accruing in the case of wheat 
from the application of the ore. 


II. Experiments on ^^humogen"" (Jbacter%t>ed peat). 

In continuation of the series of expeiiments already reported 
(see reports for 1913 and 1914) the inquiry was renewed, 
a fresh supply of “humogen” being obtained from Prof. 
Bottomley. This was, however, very late in coming, and 
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when it did arrive it was found to be of very diflEerent quality 
to what had been previously employed. Analysis of it gave : — 


Moisture . 

. . • . « 

63-16 

* Organic matter 

. . . • 

33 76 

Mineral matter 



3*10 



100-00 

^ Containing nitrogen 

(total) 

•57 

If 11 

soluble in water 

•12 

11 It 

as salts of ammonia . 

•05 


Seeing that the material employed in the 1915 experiments 
contained about 1^ per cent, of nitrogen, this new lot was 
evidently of inferior quality. The crops experimented on 
were barley, beans and mustard ; but, as the ‘‘humogen” did 
not arrive until early in May, the crops could not be sown 
until May 31, and the barley never properly ripened, so that 
this crop is left out of account. It was decided, while using 
the “humogen,” to' compare with it ordinary peat giving 
approximately the same bulk as did the ‘‘humogen” and 
making up the lacking nitrogen in the peat by the addition 
of nitrate of soda, so that, as far as possible, the same bulk 
of manure and the same amount of nitrogen might be 
employed in the two cases. In this way, it was hoped, any 
differences due to mechanical action might be neutralised. 
Further, the comparison was extended to nitrate of soda alone, 
supplying as much nitrogen as the ^‘humogen.” The peat 
used contained water 14*7 per cent., nitrogen (total) *91 per 
cent., and it was then moistened with sufficient water to 
bring it up to the same water content as the “humogen” 
used. The comparative amoxints of each material used were : — 
(a) ^^humogen” 2 tons per acre, (5) peat 1*18 tons with nitrate 
of soda *71 cwt, per acre, (<?) nitrate of soda alone 1-33 cwt. per 
acre. Each trial was in duplicate. 

(a) Beans. 

The seed was sown early in June, 1916, and came up well. 
After this the plants were thinned to six per pot. In the 
earlier stages of growth all the treated lots seemed better than 
the untreated. Pods began to form about the middle of 
August, but the late sowing, combined with the cold wet 
period of growth, prevented the proper maturing of the crop, 
and ultimately the plants had to be cut green and only the 
amounts of dry matter could be estimated. These were 


relatively : — 

Dry matter 

Untreated 100 

“Humofren** 106'3 

Peat and^nitrate of soda 103*2 

Nitrate of soda alone 113*6 
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(b) Mustard. 

Mustard was sown on May 31, 1916. In the early stages 
few differences were observable, but then the nitrate of soda 
lot began to show an improvement. This continued until 
July 28 when, the crop being in full flower, it was cut and 
weighed. A second crop was at once sown, and this in turn 
was cut and weighed on October 16, The results are given in 
Table XIY. 

Table XIV. — “ Rumogen^^" Peat, and Nitrate of Soda 
on Mustard^ 1916. 



1st Crop 

Dry weight 

2nd Crop 

Total 

Percentage 

ot 

untreated 
(total crop) 

Untreated . 

Grammes 

27-66 

Grammes 

U-04 

Grammes 

41-69 

100 

“ Humogen ” 

26 12 

13 66 

39-67 

96-2 

Peat and Nitrite of Soda . 

29 82 

12 91 

42-73 

102-6 

Nitrate of Soila alone . 

34-61 

14*61 

49*12 

117-9 


The only treatmeni;, it will be seen, to produce any benefit 
was that with nitrate of soda alone ; the gain with peat was 
immaterial, and the ‘‘ humogen *’ produced no increase at all. 
The quantity of nitrate of soda used was, of course, very small, 
owing to the povei*ty of the humogen ” in nitrogen, but it is 
clearly brought out from the above, together with the experi- 
ment on beans, that nitrogen supplied in an active form like 
nitrate of soda has been more effective than the same amount 
of nitrogen supplied in the less active forms of “ humogen ” 
and peat. Nor can it be maintained, so fai* at least as concerns 
the “humogen” here used, that there has been any increase of 
nitrogen formation in the soil, 

III. Eji: 2 )enments on Nitrolim^^ and Dicyandiamide. 

It has been urged against the ordinary “ nitrolhn ’* 
(calcium cyanami<le) that, wlien mixed with other materials, 
it is apt to “ heat ” and to give off a strong and objectionable 
smell, and that there is a tendency for the mass to “clog” 
together. To avoid this, a preparation of it in another form 
and sold as “ granular nitrolim ” was put on the market ; 
this, while not (juite so rich in nitrogen, avoided the diffi- 
culties referred to. The question arose whether, nitrogen for 
nitrogen, the “granular nitrolim ” was as good as the ordinary. 

A further question arose as to whether when, as sometimes 
happens, a polymeric body, known as “dicyandiamide,” is 
present, any ill effect is produced on plant life. It has been 
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maintained in some quarters that this body is poisonous to 
plants, and the immediate occasion of the trial now made was 
the rejection of a cai’go of “gi*anular nitrolim” on the ground 
of its containing dicyandiamide. Thih was done on the 
authority of the State laboratory at Rotterdam. It led me 
to examine a number of samples of commercial nitrolim, 
and in these I found dicyandiamide to be present in amounts 
varying from a trace only to 6 and 7 per cent, of nitrogen in 
this form. In a sample from the particular cargo complained 
of, 70 per cent, of the total nitrogen was present in the form 
of dicyandiamide. I endeavoured to procure some pure 
dicyandiamide to experiment with directly, but this was not 
procurable in the pure state, the nearest approach to it being 
a material 96*5 per cent. pure. The experiment was carried 
out with this, with ordinary nitrolim, and with the granular 
“ nitrolim ” complained of, and which, as stated, contained 70 
per cent, of its nitrogen as dicyandiamide. The three lots 
severally contained : — 

Oidmaiy nitiolim . 17 00 })er cent ot nitiogen 

Gianulai „ 14 riH „ „ 

Dicyandiamide . 64*20 „ „ 

The two former were used in the respective quantities of 
1 cwt. and 2 cwt. each per acre, while the dicyandiamide was 
put on in quantity to supply as much nitrogen as was contained 
in 1 cwt. and 2 cwt. of the granular nitrolim. 

The crop experimented on was wheat, and the applications 
were made in three difEerent ways — (a) a month before sowing 
of< the wheat, so as to allow any possible early, harmful 
effects to pass away, (&) at the time of sowing, (r) as a top- 
dressing. Owing partly to the late arrival of the dicyandiamide, 
the entire series with it, and also the top-dressing experiments 
with all three materials had to be carried out on spidng wheat, 
the others being with winter-sown wheat, so that the figures as 
regards actual yields are not strictly compai*able. It will be 
sufiBlcient, however, to record generally the observations made 
and the results obtained. All the trials were made in 
duplicate. 

The materials were, with the exception of the top-dressing, 
mixed with the top 4 lb. of soil (40 lb. soil per pot). The 
top-dressings were given when the wheat plants were six weefes 
old. 

Notes were made of the geimination, but there was no 
difference of any account between application before sowing 
of wheat and at the time of sowing, nor between any of the 
three materials used, and it can be ssffely said that there was in 
no case any evidence of any harmful effect on the germination 
of the plant, not even with the dicyandiamide used alone. 
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During the period of growth the ordinary nitrolim in the 
earlier stages seemed decidedly superior to the granular, but, 
as harvest approached, these differences became less marked. 
The dicyandiamide, being only used on spring wheat, was not 
strictly comparable except as regards the top-dressing series, 
but, speaking generally, it was inferior to the other two. 

The results are given in Table XV. 


Table XY. — Ordinary and Qranular Nitrolim and 
Dicyandiamide on Wheat. 1916. 




Applied before 
sowing 

Applied at 
sowing 

As Top- 
drcHHing 



Corn 

Straw 

Com 

Straw 

Com 

Straw 

Untreated .... 



100 

100 


100 

Ordinary 

1 cwt. per acre 

lOM 

107-5 

108-9 

112-9 

117*3 

119-9 

Nitrolim 


mkizm 

102-7 

122-4 

123-9 

131-7 

138-2 

Granular 

In,, 

106-8 

101-8 

102-2 

97-4 

117*3 

117-1 

Nitrolim j 2 „ „ 

Bicyandiamidea=X cwt. gran. 


103-6 

121-9 


104-6 

103-3 

nitrolim per acre 
Dicyandiamide=:2 cwt. gran. 

9M 

98-3 

96-4 

94-4 

104-9 

93-6 

nitrolim per acre 

86-3 

94:-7 

107-2 

102-1 

86-7 

98-8 


An examination of these results will show that the oi*dinary 
nitrolim did better, on the whole, than the granular nitrolim, 
and that both were somewhat superior to the dicyandiamide. 

The differences were shown more in the top-dressings than 
in the earlier applications. With the dicyandiamide used alone 
there was a slight falling off, indicative of the fact that this 
material may have a slightly injurious effect, though nothing 
of the nature or extent alleged, and it could not be said that 
its presence in the granular nitrolim materially affected this, 
so far at least as the wheat crop is concerned. Nor was there, 
as already observed, any harmful effect on germination 'or any 
direct injury of the plant at any period of its growth. The 
most that can be said is that the less extent to which dicyan- 
diamide is present the better. A further point brought out is 
that with all three materials the best results were obtained by 
top-dressing. 

I have referred to the literature on the subject and to other 
experinaental work done, and find there to be considerable 
uncertainty and difference of opinion as to the harmful effect 
or otherwise of dicyandiamide. It is stated, for instance, that 
it is injurious to mustard but not to cereals. I can only say 
that I am not at all satisfied with the evidence put forward as 
to the injury done by it, and, as a corn crop is that for which 












FxauiiB 1 — Iiime (CaO) added to an acid soil 1916 
(a) untreated , ())> Lime, 1 ton p^r acre , (o) 2 tons pei agio , (d) 3 tons pei acre (e) 4 tons 




FiauBEi 2 — Caibonate of Lime (Ca 003 ^ added to an acid soil 1916 

(a) nntieated , <b) carbonate of lime = 1 ton CaO per acre , (c) == 2 tona CaO per acre , (d) = 3 tons CaO per acre , (e) =4 tons CaO per acre. 






Figube 3 — Hague lum Chloiide and MagU'^ium Sulphate on Wheit 1916 
/fib) untreifed Magne lum chloiide 10 pei cent <c) 20 per cent (d) 40 per cent (e) Mngneaium sulphite 10 pei cent (f) 20 per 

cent (g) 40 per cent 




FiaXTRil 4 — Sodium Chloiide and Sodium Sulphate on Wheat 1916 
(b) Sodium chloxidej 10 per oent , (o) 15 i»er cent , (dO SO per cent , (e) Sodium sulphate 10 per cent . (f) 15 per cent 

( 1 $) 20 per cent 
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“uitrolim” wcnild be more generally lined, I consitlered it more 
desirable to experiment on that than on mustard. 

IV. Fehpar as a source of Potash, 

Despite the failure of previous experiments to bring out any 
result as showing that the potash in felspar might become avail- 
able for plant use, the work was continued in 1916, the felspar 
being now used at the rate of 10 cwt. per acre along with lime 
(5 cwt. per acre), and with chloride of sodium (2 cwt. per acre). 
Cereals were no longer tried as the crop, but Red clover instead. 
There is evidence (from the Rothamsted experiments) that soda 
salts will liberate potash from the soil, and it was desiied to see if 
this took place with felspar. The felspar contained 8*5 per cent, 
of potash (KjO) and was very finely ground. All the added 
materials were ground up with dry soil and mixed with the top 
10 lb. of soil in each pot. Further, in order that the plant 
shoiild not fail from lack of phosphatic food, basic slag was 
applied in each case at the rate of 5 cwt. per acre. Red Clover 
was sown on April 8, 1916, and gave a plant which, while rather 
uneven at first, ultimately grew quite satisfactorily. The crop 
came into flower by August 21, and was then cut and weighed ; 
a second crop similarly being cut on October 18. In no case, 
however, did the results obtained diifer by much more than 
what might be due to experimental error, the duplicates showing 
almost as much difference inter se as did one set compared with 
another. What advantage there was shown was in the case of 
Salt added to Felspar, but even of this a portion was attributable 
to the use of the salt alone, and the whole calls for fm’ther con- 
firmation. It would be purposeless, therefore, to put out the 
separate weights for this first season, and so it has been decided 
to carry on the several sets during 1917. 

V. Experiments on Add Soils, 

The soil of Stackyard Field on the continuous Wheat and 
Barley plots has become, where sulphate of ammonia has been 
used year after year (plot 2a), distinctly acid and unproductive 
in consequence. For the first twenty years (1877 — 1896), this 
effect was not noticeable, but then the soil began to fail, and in 
December, 1897, lime at the rate of 2 tons per acre was applied 
and restored the crop, so much so that even now (1917) the 
effect of this single application has not entirely disappeared 
(plot 2b). In January, 1905, or seven years after the application 
• of the 2 tons of lime, it was thought well to give a further 
dressing of 2 tons of lime per acre (plot 2bb), making 4 tons per 
acre in all to this plot. In the case of the wheat crop (though not 
of the barley) the result has unexpectedly turned out not to be 
beneficial, and with one single exception (1916) the produce has 

VOL. 77. K 
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been greater from the 2 tons than from the 4 tons. An explana- 
tion of this was sought, and expei'iments were accordingly 
devised for testing this at the Pot-culture Station. Various 
suggestions presented themselves, one, that the extra liming 
produced too much causticity and possibly removed the 
vegetable matter too freely. Further, that the explanation of 
the occurrence of failure with Wheat but not with Barley might 
be due to the Barley being a “ surface-feeder,” and that, coming 
more in contact with the top and more acid surface soil, it 
might require more neutralisation of this acidity with lime than 
the deeper-rooted wheat plant which will send its roots down 
to the less acid portions of the soil. 

It was decided, therefore, to take soil from the top 6 inches 
of the acid plot (2a) of tHe continuous wheat series and to apply 
to it caustic lime at different rates, and also lime in the neutral 
form of Carbonate of Lime. The experiment was arranged, as 
usual, in duplicate. Lime was applied at the respective rates 
of 1 ton, 2 tons, 3 tons, and 4 tons per acre, and carbonate of 
lime in quantity to supply as much lime (CaO) as these several 
dressings of caustic lime. The caustic lime contained 94*55 per 
cent, of CaO, and the carbonate of lime 55*52 per cent, of CaO 
(t=99*14jper cent. OaOOs), and the materials were mixed in 
each case with the top 14 lb. of soil (40 lb. soil per pot) to 
a depth of about 4 inches. The pots were watered and allowed 
to stand for a few days before planting wheat, so as to let the 
caustic lime slake. Wheat (“ Red Marvel ”) was sown April 14, 
1916. This soil if left to itself will produce an abundant crop 
of spurrey, and the spurrey was left to grow as it would, and 
was not removed by weeding. The effects produced by the 
several applications are well illustrated by Figs. 1 and 2. 

As regards the growth of spxirrey, it will be observed from 
the photographs that 1 ton of lime was insufficient to prevent 
the weed coming, but that 2 tons and higher amounts were quite 
effectual. With carbonate of lime, on the contrary, spurrey 
remained in evidence even with the application of the equiva- 
lent of 4 tons of lime per acre, though it was in lessened 
quantity as the dose was increased. 

The effects as regards germination were observed, and it is 
somewhat remarkable that while the plants with caustic lime 
came up in fairly regular order, those to which the higher 
amounts of carbonate of lime had been given appeared to be 
retarded. This may have been due to the larger bulk of the 
carbonate of lime making the soil lighter and drier. These 
sets it was noticed were, all through the experiment, drier on 
the surface than the others. 

Though the plants came up in all the pots, those in the un- 
treated, acid soil, soon dwindled away just as they do in the 
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field, and never attained any growth. With 1 ton of lime there 
was a great improvement, and still more with 3 tons, the straw 
here attaining its greatest length. With 3 tons of lime a better- 
tillered, though shorter-strawed, crop was obtained, and this 
was still more marked with 4 tons. With carbonate of lime, on 
the other hand, the difference in length of straw was not so 
mai’ked, it being much the same with the first three applications, 
and slightly the longest with the fourth. These details are set 
out in Table XVI., together with the crop returns. 

During the period of growth it was clear that 1 ton of bm’nt 
lime per acre was not sufficient to produce a good crop, and in 
the earlier stages the 2-ton application was the best, but, as 
time went on, the 3-ton set took a decided lead, the 4 tons not 
being quite so good, and much shorter in straw. With carbonate 
of lime the 1-ton treatment was not enough, the other three 
being all improved and not differing greatly among themselves. 

The crop was harvested on September 15, measurements of 
the ear and straw being previously taken and the plants also 
photographed. 

The general results are given below. These are much in 
accord with the observations made during growth ; the most 
corn, and also the most straw, was obtained from the 3-ton 
application of lime. To exceed this amount, however, was not 
beneficial, thus giving some clue to the non-success in the field 
when this heavier amount was employed. At the same time 
both 3 tons and 4 tons gave a higher produce than did 3 tons, 
though it has to be remembered that in these pot experiments 
sulphate of ammonia was not put on as was the case in the field. 
The increasing richness of the grain in nitrogen as more lime 
was given will be noticed. 


Table XVI . — Lime and Carbonate ofLme on AridSoil^ 1916. 


Trafttment 

Length 

Ear 

Length 

Straw 

Weight of 

Peroent- 

ageof 

Nitro 

genm 

gram 

Corn 

Straw 

IJntieahKl . 

Inches 

Inches 

52 

Ginib 

15 

Gims 

76 


Lnne (OaO) 1 ton per acre 

1 78 

21 5 

6 92 

9 20 

184 

, 2 tons , 

2 39 1 

23 0 

14 80 

20 -IS 

2 15 

»» 3 » 

2 20 

20 8 

19 85 

27 8b 

2 27 

A ” ’ 


181 

17 69 

26 7S 

2 43 

Carbonate of lirae^l ton hme per acre 

2 33 

23 7 

9 60 

10 60 

2 05 

M „ »«2tons „ 

2 27 

23 2 

12 72 

17 60 

215 


2 61 

230 

14 35 

mMEm 

2-16 

* ,, =4 , „ „ 

2 57 

24 6 

15 88 

21 10 

236 
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With carbonate of lime it was clear that this conld quite well 
be applied up to the equivalent of 4 tons of lime an acre, the 
highest yield in corn and straw, as also the most nitrogenous 
grain, being given with this dressing. The results generally 
with carbonate of lime were not equal to those with caustic 
lime, though the 1 ton dressing of each forms an exception. 
The destruction of spurrey was not complete with the carbonate. 

The general conclusion so far (the experiment is being 
continued in 1917) is that 2-3 tons of caustic lime per acre 
can safely be used on such a soil as this, but that 4 tons is 
probably excessive, whereas, if carbonate of lime be employed, 
the equivalent of 4 tons of lime per acre (say 7 tons) is not too 
much. 


YI. Magnesium Salts on Wheat 

In continuation of the work on magnesia it was thought 
desirable to compare other compounds of magnesium than 
the oxide and the carbonate. The chloride and sulphate were 
now selected and applied in different amounts, viz. at the rates 
of '10, *15, *20, and *40 per cent, of the soil, 100 parts of 
the soil would, after the mixing, contain these amounts of 
the respective salts. These quantities were reckoned on the 
anhydrous salts MgClj and MgSO^, and, reckoned in tons per 
acre, the applications came to : — 


! 

1 StlgCla 

MgOlaeHoO 

MgSO* 

MgSOxTHaO 

1 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

*10 per cent. . 

1-22 

2-59 

1-22 

2-49 

•15 , . . 

1*«3 

3-89 

1.83 

3-73 

•20 M . . 1 

1 2-44 

6*18 

2*41 

4*98 

•40 ,, 

4-88 

10*36 

4-88 

9-96 


The object, of course, in using the salts to such large 
extent, was to ascertain the maximum amounts which could 
be applied to a soil without detriment. The soil used contained 
lime *30 per cent., magnesia *22 per cent., or a relation of 
CaO : MgO of 1 : *74, and the addition of the magnesia salts 
raised the relation to figures varying between 1 :*88 (*1()per 
cent.) and 1 : 1*33 (*40 per cent.) with MgO^, and between 
1 : *86 (*10 per cent.) and 1 : 1*21 (*40 per cent.) with MgSOi, 
The salts were mixed with the whole of the soil in each pot, 
and each experiment was in duplicate. 

Spring wheat (“ April bearded ”) was sown on May 4, 1916. 
Germination was only satisfactory with the lowest application 
(•10 per cent.) of MgClj in the chloride series, but was quite 
satisfactory in every instance of the use of the sulphate. It 
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was tlius early seen that magnesia used as chloride in any 
greater quantity than, say, *10 per cent, of the soil, or 1 ton 
per acre, was injurious to germination, whereas as sulphate 
it might be employed up to *40 per cent., or 5 tons per acre, 
without injuriously affecting germination. Where the plants 
failed, seed was sown again, but with no better success. These 
features were reproduced in the growth of the crops, the 
magnesium chloiide plants in any concentration greater than 
*10 per cent, being decidedly inferior to the untreated, and no 
plants at all appearing with *40 per cent. Even with ‘10 per 
cent, the plants were not as good at first as the untreated, but 
they pulled up later on. With magnesium sulphate, however, 
there was no failing whatever, and indeed, with the possible 
exception of the heaviest (*40 per cent.) dressing, the plants 
seemed the better the more magnesia as sulphate was applied. 
The relative appearances are well brought out in Fig. 3. 

The measurements of ear and straw did not bring out points 
other than those observable in Fig. 3, though it will be noted 
that the straw was shorter with the heaviest (*40 per cent.) 
dressing of magnesium sulphate. 

The crops were harvested September 13-25, and the com- 
parative results are given in Table XVII. ; — 

Table XVII . — Magnesium Chloride and Magnesium 
Sulphate on Wheats 1916. 


Comparative Weight 


Percentage 
of Nitrogen 
ingrain 



From these results it will be seen that with magfuesium 
chloride there was gain in one ^e only, the lowest ('lO per 
cent.) application, but that higher amounts injured or destroyed 
the crop. With magnesium sulphate, on the other hand, there 
was an increase in all cases, the most being with the heaviest 


dressing. 

It would, therefore, appear from this and earlier experi- 
ments that the action of noagnesium is very different according 
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to whetlier it 1)6 conibined as the oxide^ the carbonate, the 
chloride, or the sulphate. Notably there is not with magnesium 
sulphate that increase in nitrogenous contents of the grain that 
was found so marked when magnesium oxide itself was used. 
The seeming nitrogenous increase with magnesium chloride is 
due, no doubt, to the injured crop and not to any direct 
influence of the application. 

It may, accordingly, be concluded from this experiment 
that : — 

1. Magnesium compounds act very differently on wheat 
according as they are present as the oxide, carbonate, chloride, 
or sulphate. 

2. Magnesium chloride may be used beneficially up to 
•10 per cent, of the soil — say 1 ton per acre, but above that 
will injure, or totally destroy, a wheat crop. 

3. Magnesium sulphate may be safely and advantageously 
used up to -40 per cent. — say 5 tons per acre. 

4. Increased nitrogen contents of grsun obtained by the 
use of magnesium oxide are not produced with magnesium 
sulphate. 

VII. Sodium Compounds on Wheat 

As a companion to the experiments on Magnesium salts, just 
described, another series with Sodium compounds was carried 
out. In this case the hydrate (NaOH), the carbonate (NagCOg), 
the chloride (NaCl), or common salt, and the sulphate (Na^SOi) 
were compared. The details of procedure were much as last 
related and need not be repeated here. The several amounts in 
which the materials were used were : — *01, '03, *10, *15, *20 per 
cent, in the soil, with the hydrate and carbonate, and *10, *15, and 
•20 per cent, with the chloride and sulphate; the figures given 
refer in each case to the amount of the anhydrous compound 
used. The sodium hydrate was applied to the soil in solution, 
sprayed over it, the whole being then well mixed. The other 
bodies were in solid form and mixed with the entire soil. 

Wheat (“ April bearded ”) was sown on May 5 and 6, 1916. 
Germination was affected to the following extents : — (a) with 
sodium hydrate — *03 per cent, slightly, above *03 per cent, 
decidedly, (b) With carbonate of soda — the same ; and it was 
noticeable that with the application of these two compounds in 
quantities of *10 per cent, or more, the surface soil soon set into 
a hard crust and assumed a brownish-black colour ; this, no 
doubt, affected the power of the plant to break through the 
hardened surface, and it persisted, moreover, throughout the 
experiment. (c)With sodium chloride — some injury to germi- 
nation was done with *15 per cent., and with *20 per cent, 
germination was almost entirely prevented, (d) With sulphate 
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of soda there was no apparent injury whatever. Re-sowing was 
done wherever the plants failed. 

The effects ot the diffei*ent compounds on the plants were 
carefully noted during growth. With sodium hydrate the first 
effect of the *01 per cent, application was to improve the plant, 
and this was maintained throughout The *03 per cent, and 
higher applications, which at first retarded germination, then 
seemed to lose this power and, on the contrary, to improve the 
plant, imparting to the leaf a dark-green colour, and giving 
better tillering. The carbonate gave appearances much in the 
same direction, though at first hardly as much marked. It was 
noticeable also that with both the hydrate and the irbonate 
the straw was shorter but stood up better than in the t’^ntieated 
lots. Measurements of the ears and straw confirmed these 
observations. 

With the chloride (common salt), 10 per cent, (which had 
not hindered the germination) improved the plant from the 
beginning and throughout, but *15 per cent, and higher amounts 
— ^which had affected germination — ^never thoroughly recovered, 
and were worse as more salt was given. They all recovered 
somewhat as time went on, but never were — ^as shown in Fig. 4 
— ^the equal of the untreated sets, and this though, as stated, 
there had been re-sowing. It was plain, therefore, that, while 
•10 per cent, might be beneficial, anything over that amount 
had harmful effects. 

As regards the sulphate, this, which had not retarded the 
germination, did not seem to mateiially affect the plant, even 
with the heaviest (*20 per cent.) application, and the crop 
showed — as illustrated by Fig. 4 — ^a marked difference to that pre- 
sented when common salt was used. The crops wei’e harvested 
September 3 — 12, and the results are given in Table XYIII. 

From these results it may be concluded that : — 

1. Different Sodium compounds behave very differently 
both as regards the effect on geimination and the giowth of the 
Wheat crop. 

2. Sodium hydrate and Sodium carbonate, while at first 
retarding germination, effect eventually an improvement in the 
crop, even when used to the extent of *20 per cent, of the soil, 
or about 2J tons per acre. Together with the increase of grain 
is an increase in its nitrogen contents. 

3. Sodium chloride (common salt), while having a beneficial 
influence if used in amount not exceeding *10 per cent. of» the 
soil (say 1 ton per acre), has in larger quantity a bad effect upon 
germination and on crop production, and may, in amounts of 
*20 per cent. (2J tons per acre) quite destroy the plant. 

4. Sodium sulphate, on the other hand, has neither effect on 
germination nor on crop production, and may be used up to 
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Table XVIII . — Sodium Salle on Whent^ 


Treatment 


Length 
of car 

Length 
of straw 

Comparative 

weight 

Percent- 
age ol 
nitrogen 
m grain 

Corn 

Straw 



inches 

inches 




Untreated .... 

, , 

2-70 

26*12 

100 

lao 

1*90 

Sodium hydrate (NaOH) '01 percent. 

2-72 

26 02 

97*2 

101-4 

1*99 

n n i» ‘03 

11 

2*74 

25-00 

101*6 

109*9 

2 08 

M 1» *10 

11 

3*00 

21*20 

132*0 

123 2 

2 89 

>1 M M ‘13 

11 

3-16 

20*12 

130*6 

123*4 

3*11 

» 1) ‘20 

11 

3-68 

21*16 

139*0 

131*8 

3 33 

„ carbonate (Na^ CO 3 ) -01 

11 

2*66 

26*12 

99 6 

108*7 

1 87 

)i *03 

11 

3*00 

26*17 

100 6 

09-4 

1*84 

»» n <1 *10 

11 

2*99 

23*16 

123 3 

117*7 

2*02 

» j» )» *13 

11 

3*16 

22*80 

140*6 

120*3 

2*33 

I* » »> *20 

11 

3*32 

21*88 

138*1 

130*6 

2*67 

Untreated .... 


2*77 

24*20 

100 

100 


Sodium chloride (NaOl) • 1 0 per cent. 

2*91 

23 07 

116*2 

99*6 


*1 M H *13 

11 

2*78 

22 60 

77*0 

67*6 


» i» 1) *20 

11 

2-69 

20 06 

61*6 

67*7 1 


„ sulphate (NajS 04 ) *1^ 

11 

2*76 

23*10 

106*2 

105*4 


» 11 *13 

11 

2*79 

26*32 

119*4 

114*0 


>i 11 M *20 

11 

2*76 

23*70 

106*0 

107*3 



20 per cent. (BJ tons per acre of the anhydrous compound) 
^thout detriment. 

5. Both sodium hydrate and sodium carbonate produce a 
“ caking ” of the soil, not noticeable with the chloride and sul- 
phate, and a darkening of the colour of the soil, and this, on a 
field scale, would doubtless interfere with the free growth of 
tlie plant and the proper aeration of the soil. 

J. Aegtotus Voblcker. 

I Tudor Stroet, E 0. 
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7tanhers.—Tm LONDON County AND WESTMINSTER Bank, St. James*8 Square. 
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DI8TBIBUTI0N OF OOVEBSTOKS AND MF-M-RTip p oP THE 
SOCIBTr, AND OF OEDINABT MEMBEBS OF THE COUNCIL. 


BlROTOBAIi 

DlH'KBXOT 


BBDFOBDSUIBB 
OUlSSHIBE . . 


OOBNWALL . . . 

DEBBYSHIBB . . . 

DOBSBT . . . 

HAMPSniBEAND 
Channel Islands . 

nEllTFOBD.SmBE . . 

LANOA6HIBB AND IBLB 
OF MAN . . . . 

Middlesex . 
MONMouTnaniRE . , 

Norfolk . . . . 

nobthamptonshibb . 
nobtiiumbemland . 
Staffordsuiiib . , 

WOBOKSTBllSUIBE . . 

TORKSniBE, N.11. . . 

SOOTLAND . . , . 


BDOKINOHAMSHIBB 

Devon . . . 

Durham . . . 


Hebefordshibb . 
Lbioestebshibb . 
London . . . 

Nottinguamskibe 
Rutland . . . 

SUBOPSHmE . . 

Suffolk . . . 

SURREY , . . 

Wiltshire . . 

YOBKSIIIBE, W,3L , 

SOUTH WALES. . 

BERKSHIRE 
OAUBBIDGESUIRE . 
CUMBERLAND , . 

GLAMORGAN , . 

GLOUCIESTEBSniRE 

Huntingdonshire 
Kent .... 
LINOOLNSHIRE 
OXFOBDSHIBB . . 

SOMERSET. . 

Sussex . * 

WARWICKSHIRE . 
WESTMORLAND . 

Yorkshire, e,b. . 

IRELAND . 

North wales 


FOREIGN Countries . . . 

Members with no addresses 

GRAND Totals . . . 


Nombbeov 

GoynRNoas 

AND 

Mhubbrs 

Numbbr 

OP 

Obdikary 

Mbubbrh 

OP COUKOTI 

70 

1 

503 

3 

a5 

1 

165 

1 

82 

1 

} 810 

2 

180 

1 

} i 

3 

96 

1 

El 

1 

436 

3 

186 

I 

241 

1 

m 

2 

182 

1 

176 

1 

216 

1 

-——8,910 

-26 

136 

1 

166 

1 

122 

I 

170 

1 

1S8 

1 

170 

1 

616 

3 

203 

1 

23 

1 

410 

2 

206 

1 

210 

1 

166 

1 

322 

2 

126 

1 

— 3,061 

-19 

173 

1 

161 

1 

104 

1 

, 93 

1 

821 

2 

47 

1 

837 

2 

329 

2 

162 

1 

150 

1 

298 

X 

224 

1 

63 

1 

143 

1 

112 

1 

268 

1 

^2,960 

-19 

297 

20 


10,248 



Obdutaat Ububbas or OouNccn. 


J. H. Howard. 

Hon. J. E. Cross ; Capt. W, H 
France-Hayhurst ; G. Noma 
Midwood 
Brooking Tiant. 

J. T. 0. Eadie. 

A. Hiscock. 

J, Falconer ; Cnpt .Percy .Reward. 
Bicbardaon Carr. 

W. Fitaberboit-Brockholes ; W. 
Hamson; Sir John 0. S. 
Tburaby, 

A W Perkin, 

L. 0. Wngley. 

i Davis Brown ; Lord Hastings ; 
I Henry Overman. 

Sir 0. V. Knightley. 

G. G.Rea. 

Jpbn Myatt ; R. G. Patterson. 
Col. B.V.y /Wheeler. 

Capt. Olive Behrens. 

T. A. Buttar. 

Capt. J. Bell White, B.N.B. 

A. Rogers. 

0. Middleton. 

Sir Walter Gilbey. 

A. P. Turner. 

Sir A G. Haderlgg. 
f W. W. Oh^man ; Sir Howard 
1 Frank ; F. Hamlyn Price. 
EarlManvers. 

Lord Ranksborougb. 

Lord Harlech ; Alfred Mansell. 
Fred Smith. 

0,ipt Dunbar Kelly. 

Jiitnes E. Bawlence. 

Major G, R. Lane-Fox, M.P. 

Lt.-Ool. E. W. Stanyforfcb. 

0. 0. Rogers. 

W.A.Moant,MJP. 

J. L. Luddington. 

Joseph Hama 
D. T. Alexander. 

H. ;D.BrockleburHt; W.T. Game. 
John Rowell. 

T. L. Aveling ; H, F. Plumptre. 
John Evens ; 0 W. Tindall. 

R. W. Hobbs. 

Lord Stracbie. 

W. F. Ingram. 

Capt. R. Ollver-Bellasis. 
Ool.O.W.WUson. 

F, Ibeynard. 

Bi^t Hon. F. Wrench. 

A. B. Evans. 
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STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the 
Accounts for the year 1916. 


Mr. AbBTANTB, in presenting, on behalf of the Finance 
Committee, the acconnts of the Society for the year 1916, 
asked the Council to adopt the acconnts for the year 1916, 
and to receive an estimate of the ordinary receipts and 
expenditure for 1917. The credit balance for 1916 •was 8517., 
as against a debit balance in 1915 of 1,7617. That debit 
balance was largely due to the expenses connected with the 
conversion of Consols, and to the large contributions which 
were made to the Agricultural Belief of Allies Fund and to 
the National Belief Fund of 1,0007. each. There was an 
increase under the heading of expenditure in regard to 
printing which he was afraid would go on as long as the war 
continued. 

With regard to the balance-sheet, he would point out that 
in 1915 they wrote down their capital very considerably — to 
the extent of over 10,0007. — to meet depreciation of Consols 
and the debit balances on the Show and ordinary account for 
that year. He was glad to say that in 1916 they had almost 
recovered their posiMon, having added to capital account no 
less than 8,0987. That was due to the large and satisfactory 
profit made at the Manchester Show, and also to the credit 
balance which they had on their ordinary account. 

The Committee estimated that the receipts for the year 
1917 would amount to 10,3507., as against 10,0187. last year. 
On the expenditure side the estimates were : Salary of secretary 
and official staff, 1,5867. ; pensions, 1407. ; rent, lighting, &g., 
7507. : printing and stationery, 4507. ; postage and telegrams, 
1607. ; miscellaneous, 2507. ; Journal, 8807. ; Chemical Depart- 
ment, 7107. ; contribution to Woburn Farm, 1507. ; oontribuMon 
to Hills’ Bequest, 757. ; Botanical Department, 2507. ; Zoological 
Department, 2007. ; Veterinary Department, 4007. ; Consulting 
Engineer, 527. ; examination for National Diploma (B.A.S JS. 
share), 2207. ; contribution from subscriptions to Show Fund, 
2,5007. In regard to the last-mentioned item, the whole of 
t^ amount had been expended in moving the Society’s Show 
plant from Manchester to Cardiff and housing it there. 

Under the head of exceptional expenditure he had to ask 
the Council to sanction an amount of 2507. towards the 
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expenses of the War Emergency Cominitteo and 100/. to the 
Reading Dairy Research Institute. Altogether the total 
estimated expenditure was 9,123/., giving an estimated credit 
balance of 1,227 Z. 


Forecast of ordinary Reoeifts and Expenditure for 1917. 


(Other than in respect of the Show.) 


Prepared by direction of the Finance Committee on the basis of the Recommenda- 
tions of September 21, 1905, made by the Special Committee. 

Actual 

Figures 

for 1916. Becdpts, 

& 


8,293 From SubseriptioiiB for 1917 of Governors and Members 8,260 

143 From Interest on Daily Balances 100 

1,466 From Interest on Investments 1,900 

116 From Sales of Text Books Pamphlets, Ac. 100 

(This does not include the sales of Journals which are deducted from 
the coat of production.) 

XftOB 1(HSB0 




1,607 Salary of Secretary and Official Staff 1,686 

140 Pensions to Officials 140 

814 Rent, Lighting, Cleaning, Wages, Ac. (say) . 760 

575 Printing and Stationery 450 

186 Postage and Telegrams ICO 

372 Miscellaneous 250 

1,080 Journal .*880 

711 Chemical Department ! 710 

160 Oontnbution to Wohum Farm . . . .' 160 

51 Oontributiou to Hills’ Bequest ... 76 

260 Botanical Department ! 260 

200 Zoological Department ! 200 

402 Veterinary Department, 400 

62 Oonsulting Engineer . . * 52 

152 Examinations forNational Diploma (RA..S.E. Share) 220 

2,600 Oontribution from Subscnptions to Show Fund (Liabilitioh already mourrod 
to this amount) 2,600 

9,042 8,773 


ISxcBptional Expenditure, 

« ft 

120 Excess expenditure in production of Volume 76 of Journal . . . , ^ 

5 Donation to Road Transport Association — 

— War Emergency Committee 260 

~ Grant to the Reading Dairy Research Institute 100 


9,167 

Estimated Receipts 

Estimated Expenditure .... 
851 Estimated Receipts over Expendituiw . 


9,123 

10,350 


1,227 
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ROYAL AGRIOULTUIIAL 


])r. 


Balmob-sebbi, 


Conespond- 
mg figures 
lor W15 
£ 

2,086 

42 

1,928 

4.056 

2,704 

57,854 


To SUNDRY ORBDITORS- 

Sundry Creditors 

Subscriptions received in 1910 in advance . 


To Loan .... 
To OAPETAL- 

Ab at December 81, 1915 


& s. d. & t. d. £ t, d, 

2,381 8 6 
72 5 0 

2,483 13 6 


47,030 16 0 


-445 

57.409 

252 

50 


57,711 

10,381 

47.330 


24 

94 

5 

126 

^ 

^ 

47,031 


SHOW FUND- 

Proflt on Show at Manchester .... 4,480 19 1 

Contribution from Ordinary Account . . 2,500 0 0 

6,980 10 I 


Life Compositions received m 1916 .... 506 0 0 

Donation towards the Society's Funds . . 50 0 0 

Credit balance on ordinary income and expendi- 
ture account . 850 19 9 


55,418 14 10 


DEPRECIATIONS mntton off, viz. 

Fixtures 

Furniture 

Machinery 

Show Plant 

Buildings dt Woburn 


22 18 6 
84 8 5 
415 6 
128 1 1 
50 0 0 

289 18 6 

88,128 16 4 


^53,791 


£ 87,882 9 10 


THOMAS MOROW, torfary. 
WELTON, JONES & CO., Aeeountanii, 
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STATEMENT OF ORDINARY INCOME 

The Expenditure in ibis account includes not only cash payments, 


Correspond- 
ine figures 
lor ISIS. 
£ 


d734 

104 

64 

87 

8,021 

75 

1,690 

25 
113 
13 

1,916 


§ttcome. 

Annual Subscriptions 

Oovernots: Subscriptions for 1916 . . . . 

i^emberi : Beceived in 1915, but belonging to 1916 
Subscriptions for 1916 . . . . 

Subscriptions for 1916 (additional) . 
Subscriptions for previous years . 
Life Governors and Members:— 

Annual Contributions 

Miscellaneous:— 

Interest on Daily Balances 

Income from Investments 

Sales of Pamphlets, Diagrams, Ac 

Sales of Text Book 

Miscellaneous 

Bent of 12 Hanover Square ..... 
IiSM Rent paid ... . . . 


9937 


956 0 0 
43 8 0 
7,050 t 8 
90 15 0 
S3 2 0 


7019 0 


8,293 8 8 


14213 5 
1,466 3 10 
34 16 2 
77 4 1 
13 13 0 

1,724 to 6 

280 10 0 
280 10 0 




/' 



Debit balance carried to Balance Sheet 


410,017 19 2 


THOMAS MoEOW, SWetaty, 
WEDTON, JONES A CO., J/wnntanti* 


AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR 1916 . 

but all liabilities in connection with the year's transactions. 


Xljl 


Oorrespond- 
iDR figures 
for lui-l 
£ 

1 , 5^9 

14Q 

99 

791 

7 

396 

157 

^ 

3,327 

535 

245 

255 


1.115 

50 

185 

241 

S74 

6 

HSo 


35 

710 

250 

200 

400 

2 

852 

46 

37 

35 

13 

74 

357 

223 

67 


76 


ISO 

74 


Z06 

921 

1,000 

t,ooo 

3,251 

a,5«> 




§xpenbxtuxe. 

i.^f7 

Pensions to Officialg . 140 0 0 

Clia-rges and Auditors’ Pees 57 15 i) 

Printing and Stationery 574 13 8 

Postage and Telegrams 186 4 8 

Carriage of Parcels and Travelling Expenses . . 58 12 0 

Advertising and Miscellaneous Office Expenses ... 85 8 3 

Journal of the Society, Vol. 77 r- 

Printing and Binding 839 18 8 

Postage, Peking, and Delivery 246 0 0 

Editing and Literary Contributions 225 0 0 

Illustrations 50 0 0 

r « , ^ »- <2. 1,359 18 8 

Lesa Sales (Vol. 76 and earlier) . . . . 64 18 8 

Advertisements (Vol. 77) . . , . 226 0 0 

279 18 8 


£ t. d. 


3,459 a 5 


Debit Balance from Vol 76 

Excess expenditure in production of Vol. 76 


Laboratory 

Salary and Petty Cash 

Other Scientific Departments :~ 

Botonist’s Salary 

Zoologist’s Salary 

Consulting Engineer 

Grant to B^ol Veterinary College .... 
Medals for ProEcienoy in Cattle Pathology . 

National Diploma in Agriculture.— 

Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners . 

Travelling Expenses of Officials 

Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Officials . 
Printing, Stationery, and Postage .... 

Writing Diplomas 

Salaries for Assistants ....... 

Uea Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers 

ZdM Highland and Agricultural Society's Moiety 

National Diploma in Dairying 

Hire of Premises, do 

Fees to Examiners , _ 

Hotel and Traveling Expenses 

Printing and Postage 

Leaa Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers 

^^o5itrrtitS^°towaj&8 Woburn Farm 

Hills’ Bequest Oontribution for current year 
Donation to Bead Transport Association 

Printing Index to fmrml 
QooveraionofCkiflmU , ^ ^ , 

OiHtribuUm to National BeUef Fund 
Contribution to AgrlGUltural Belief of Allies Fund 

OONXEIBUTION TO SHOW FUND 

OEBDIT BALANCE OAEBIED TO BALANCE SHEET 


260 0 

0 

200 0 

0 

52 10 

0 

400 0 

0 

2 6 

6 

180 4 

3 

45 3 

0 

29 4 

9 

28 2 

1 

2 5 

0 

74 10 

0 

309 9 

1 

86 IS 

0 

222 11 

1 

111 6 

6 

10 10 

0 

42 7 

8 

20 16 

0 

7 18 

9 

8112 

1 

4013 

8 

150 0 

0 

61 9 

0 

5 5 

0 


1,080 0 0 

120 0 0 
32 19 9 
710 16 8 


90416 6 


111 5 7 


40 18 6 


20614 0 


2,800 0 0 

9,16619 5 
880 19 9 

£10,017 19 2 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 8th day of February, 1917. 

JONAS M. WEBB, ) 

HUBERT J. GREENWOOD, \ AudttoraonbOtnifcftheSoetets. 
NEWELL P. SQUARET, i 



xiv STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 

JUNE 27 TO 


Oorreipond' 
mg tigar«B 
for 1915. 

£ 

2,000 

a,x82 


74 * 


5,076 

95 

46 

S»a*7 


2,116 

7 

276 

503 

36 

57 


36 

188 

«4 


55 

73 

j6 

*74 


370 

16 

533 

13 

“^6 

39 

8x7 

357 

*38 

XI 

75 

98 

60 

30 

in 

6 

3S 


j£i5,34* I 


'3leceipfj$. 

£ I. (I. £ I. d. 

Subscription from Oon^oration of ManchosltT .... 2,000 0 0 

Frizes ffiven by Agricultural and Breed Sooietios . , , 2,049 8 6 

Prizes given by Manchester Local Committee .... 1,475 16 0 

3,828 3 6 

Contributions from Manchester Local Committee towards 

cost of Fencing to Showground 750 0 0 

Admission Tickets for Eoyal Lancashire Agi'icultural Society 701 6 0 


Fees for Entry of Implements.— 
Implement Exhibitors’ Payments for Shedding 
Non'Members* Fees for Entry of Implements . 
Fees for Entry of “New Implements” 


3,294 0 6 
49 0 0 
22 0 0 

3,368 0 6 


Fees for Entry of Live Stock 
By 2,066 Members* Entries ® 1 /. . 

10 Substituted Fiiitries 5s. 

By 109 Non-Members* Entries 2/. . 
Horse Boxes (368 & ll ; 41 22.) . 

371 Entries @ 10«. . 

44 Entries ^ 5s, .... 

51 Entries ig 2s. 6d. .... 


Fees for Entry of Poultry:— 


2,006 0 0 
2 10 0 
218 0 0 
450 0 0 
185 10 0 
11 0 0 
6 7 6 


2,939 7 6 


By Members;— 380 Entries ®2«. 8d. ...... 47 10 0 

By Non-Members 1,186 Entries ® 8a 6d.' . . . . 198 18 0 

246 6 0 

Other Entry Fees;— 


Produce 72 12 0 

Horse-jumping Competitions ....... 50 0 0 

Fam Prize CompetiUone — 


Cataloque;- 


Extxa Lines for Particulars of Implement £ <t. <2. 

Exhibits 12 0 

'VYoodcuts of “New Implements” ... I 0 I) 

Advertising in Catalogue 468 10 3 

Sales of Implement Section of Uatulugue 1.3 1 6 

Sales of Combined Catalogue .... ii7r? 6 7 

Ssles of Jumping Programme .... 6 10 U 

1,165 10 4 

Xe» Commission on Sales 35 18 8 


Miscellaneous Receipts r- 


1,120 11 8 


Admission to Flower Show ‘ . . 769 18 3 

Oarage . . 97 7 10 

Admission to Dog Show (25 ^ of net takings) .... 20 16 5 

Premium for Supply of Kefreshments 75 0 0 

Bent for Railway Offices 89 1 8 

Premium for Cloak Rooms 60 0 0 

Bent for Board of Agriculture Pavilion 30 0 0 

Advertisements in Stock Prize Sheet 113 10 0 

Advertisements in Showcard 4 10 0 

Miscellaneous 22 9 9 



Carried forward £16,161 0 1 



TUBE OF THE SHOW AT MANCHESTER, xv 

JULY 1, 191C. 


Coneiitond- 
ing flguies 
for 


r»43o| 

So8 

1,123 

2,Sg(> 

302 

277 

51 

374 

544 

400 

35 

19 

(J02 

749 




40 

It 


8,409 { 


80 

774 


3S 


£ a. 4, 


§xpenbxi\xve. 

Cost of Erection of Showyard:- £ a, <1. 

Transferring Society’s Permanent Buildings fromNottmg-) 
ham to Manchester (including taking down and > 1,68S 13 6 

re-erectmg) . . . j 

Fencing round Show^ ard . . .... 640 19 5 

Implement Shedding 924 3 6 

Slock Shedding 2,632 7 10 

Poultry and Produce Sheds 328 2 8 

Dairy 323 14 7 

Fodder Shed and Oflce 66 11 0 

Grand Stand and Large Ring 413 9 2 

Vanou4 Olllces and S^nds 760 10 11 

Painting Signs and tixiug do., Fencing and Judging Rings . 491 3 11 

Insurance 42 9 6 

Ironmongery 16 15 4 

Hire of Canvas 781 3 6 

General Labour and Horse Hire (including Society’s! 

Clerk of Works) .... . . . . j 


568 0 8 


Lets 80 Flag Poles at 10^. 

Surveyor 

Salary, 300/. 5 Assistant Surveyor’s Salary, lOOZ. ;Travelhng ! 
Expenses to London, 38/. 16a ; Pett\ Cnsli, 0/. 10? Id. . j 

Printing;- 
Printing 
Orders, Oircul 
and Miscellani 
Programmes for Members 
Plans of Showyard . 

Printing of Oatalogues 
Binding of Catalogues 
Carriage of Catalogues 
Printing Awards . , 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions 


9,472 5 5 
40 0 0 


9,182 S B 


US 6 7 


of Prize Sheets. Entry Forms, Admission) 
Circulars to Ezmhitors, Prize Cards, Tickets, }• 
icellaneous J 


700 10 1 

68 9 3 
38 15 S 
780 2 10 
7814 8 
40 I 5 
178 15 6 
22 6 3 


Advertisinq:- 

Advertising Closing of Entries in Newspapers . . . 121 9 3 

Advertising Show m Nowspapers 282 1 5 3 

Bill Posting .• 669 10 1 

Printing ol Posters, Sso 319 19 10 


1,898 11 3 


I'rm Amit 
Press ViHit. 


33 1 6 


1,128 15 10 


Postage, Carriage, <Si0.r“ 

General I’ostage 106 18 B 

Postage ot Badges to Members 34 14 0 

Carriage of Luggage 6 14 4 

Amount of Prizes Awarded, including 3,626/. 3». ftf. given 
by various Societies and Manchester Local Commit tee . 

Cost of Forage for Live Stock s- 
Hav, 363/. 12<. 4{/. ; Straw, 404/. 6s. 9if,; Green Food,) 

153/, 5s, 8d.: Labour, 60/. 14<. %fi . ; Insurance, 2/, lOs. ; [■ 1,039 8 8 

Cartage, 49/. 3s 6d. ; Miscellaneous, 6/. 17s. M. . . j 

ifss Sales 36 11 3 


118 6 9 


8,288 0 0 


Judges' Fees and Expenses.— 

Judges of Miscellaneous Implements, 14/, 2s. 2d.; Horses,) 
77?. 81. lOd.; Cattle, 131/. 8s. 1(W.; Sheep, 141/. 16s. ; 

Pigs. 24/. 19s. M . ; GoatM, 6/ 13s. lid. i Poultry, 23/. 16s. 6d. ; f 
Produce, 60/. 10s. lid. iLunchwrw, 36/. 10s. , . . ' 

Badges for Judges and other OBldals .... 
Rosettes 


1,00117 B 


818 6 8 

8819 1 
88 8 11 


Carried forward 



xvi Statbmbmt or Rbobipts ahd Expbkditxtbb 


Oorraapond- 
log flgurei 
tor 1015 
£ 

IS, *41 


4®) 

1.517 

2583 

1.303 

1,631 

144 

21 

7.607 


las 

160 

100 

74 

JI3 

S7« 


149 

242 

aSiSix 


'^eceipio (eontd.). 


Brought forward 

Admissions to Showyard.— 
Tuesday, June 27, @ 5a. 
Wednesday, Juno 28, © 2a. 6d. . 
Thursday, Juno 29, ^ 2a. M. 
Friday, Juno 30, ® la. . 
Saturday, July 1, (gl la. . 

Season Tickets .... 
Day Tiokets 


Entrances to Horse Ring:— 

Wednesday, June 28 . 

Thursday, June 29 

Friday, June 30 

Saturday, July 1 

Tickets sold for Reserred Bnolosure . . . . 

Sales 

Sales of Froduoo at Dairy ....... 

Auction Sales in Showyard (Share of Oommission) . 


£ 9 , d, £ a, dm 
16,161 0 1 


1,014 9 6 
3,012 9 8 
4,573 19 8 
2,008 0 1 
1,840 15 0 
238 8 3 
130 4 3 

18,418 6 6 


286 C 0 

287 0 0 
168 1 0 
155 14 0 
340 on 

1,246 1 11 


168 16 7 
207 18 7 

81,197 0 7 




Examined audited, and found correct, this 23rd day of November, 1916. 


THOMAS MoBOW, Seeretan/. 

WSEiTON, JONES A 00., Aeeouniant*. 


hTqM?(S>d \WV 

H. J. aBBENWOOD, 


\ Auditor* on 


Soelotv* 
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Brought forward 

I General Administration:— 

iitemards Personal and Railway Expenses 
Assistant Stewards : — Personal and Railway Expenses . 

Clerks, 1112. 15s. 7d.; Lodgings. 232. 
IJs. 6d. ; Maintenance of Olerl^ 302. 19s. 2d. ; Travelling 
Expenses, 122. os. 8d. ; Secretary’s Hotel and Travelling 

Expenses, 772. es. 9d 

Fimnoe Om» :-Finanoe Olerka 182. Ms. 3d. ; Grand Stand 
Men. 272. 6s. 3d.; Turnstile Men, 442. 15s.; Bank Clerks 

332.19s.0d 

Awards Ojjlce Clerks, 252. 14s. 6rL ; Awards Boys, 152. 5s. . 

General Management 

Foreman and Assistant Foremen 

Yardmen and Foddermen 

Door and Gate Keepers 

Veterinary Dcpartmem Veterinary Inspectors . 
EmiruieHno J)spfltrim«»2 Consulting Engineer 332.14s.lld.; \ 

House and Maintenance, 62. 16s, 7d 1 

Police, die . Metropolitan Police, 5562. 8s. lOd. ; Oommis- \ 
sionaires, 182.;Os. Od / 

Dairy 1392. 7s. Id.; Milk, 682. 6s. 3d.; Ice, 112. 5s. 

ntensilH, 622. 5s. ; Salt, 32. 12s. ; Engine, 72. 10s. 8d. ; Butter | 
Tests, 272.8s.lld.; Purcha^ of Cheese, 62. 8s. 4d.; Lodgings, 
92. 14s. 7d.; Carriage, 122. Os. 6d.: Butter and Cheese Boxes, > 
32. 11s. 3a. ; Milk Analysis, 212. 15s. 2d. ; Refreshments, [ 
132. 17s. 7d. ; Labour, 162. J9s. 6d. ; Fuel, 12. 4s. 7d. ; Mis- ) 

cellaneouR, 132. 11s. Od / 

Analysis of Cider 

Pa«22iry J—Stmerin tendent and Assisi jints, 152. 11s. 8d.; Pen-l 
, , ning and Feeding, 282. 18s. 8d. ; Labour, 122. 8s. 7d.; > 
i I Carriage, 82. 4s. 4d. ; Baskets, 42. 19s. ) 

Farm Priee Conmtltion 

Fluwir Show .—-Hire of Tents, 2662.14s. 3d.: Judges, 152.17s.9d. \ 
Wages, 712u 16s. Id. ; Medals. 262. Os. 4d.; Printing, 302. ; I 
Advertising, 7s. ; Oarrioge, 112. 13s lOd. : Special Floral [ 
Exhibits, 132. 2s. 4d.; Fencing, &C., 152. 2s. Id. . , .) 

(For Admissions see Miscellaneous Receipts.) 

I General Showyard Expenses 

Bimd 

Ambulance 

Telephone Extension 

Tekgraith BxtemUm 

Hire ot Chairs ... 

Plans of Showyard 

Hire of Furniture 

Billposbing in Showyard 

n5*^of Safes *. *. ! 

Hire of Turnstiles 

Fodder ............ 

Omoial Luncheons 

Tan 

Fuel 

Skepm 


Carriage . 

Hire of Weighbridge 
Om .... 
Fencing . 
Miscellaneous . 


Grand Stand (Unreserved). .... 
Flower Show 

Dog Show 

Momhors attending Show 

I Rctra JSxpenditure 

Outstanding Account from Nottingham Show . 


— Credit Balance 


xvu 


£ «. d. £ 8, d. 
23,809 M 9 

97 15 7 
95 10 7 


264 19 8 


123 16 6 
40 19 6 


101 11 
66 3 
68 4 
86 12 
40 11 

574 18 


419 6 5 


14 18 4 
70 2 3 


83 16 
101 14 
133 6 

84 6 
96 4 


1 10 


988 0 11 


80< 7 0 
430 18 8 


215 0 0 
40 0 0 
25 5 0 


43 15 
4 12 
85 0 
18 19 
18 0 
4 0 
8 0 
4 19 

2 17 9 

3 2 8 
3 10 1 

13 1 1 
20 8 6 

II iVlO 
43 9 3 


866 810 


439 ft 6 
lft~9 1 

26,716 t 8 
4,180 19 1 
.197 0 7 


Actual 1 
Addi* 


£4,48019 1 
8,500 0 0 

£6,980 19 1 
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MANCHESTER SHOW, 1916. 

Statement showing the distribution of the 
Prizes awarded in the several sections of 
the Manchester Show, with comparative figures of 
the Nottingham Show, 1915. 


OorreBpondiuflt 
figureg for 
1915. 

STATRMENT OF PRIZKvS 

AWAUDRD.- 



& 


<1. 



£ 


d 

2,020 

0 

0 

Horses ..... 

• 

2,211 

10 

0 

2,33.') 

10 

0 

Cnttle , 


2,4(19 

10 

0 

1,723 

10 

0 

Sheep 


1,711 

10 

0 


- 

- 

Goats 


05 

0 

0 

720 16 

0 

Pigs . 


C9I) 

16 

0 

419 

0 

0 

Poultry 


460 

0 

0 

113 

0 

0 

Oheese and Butter 


221 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

Bacon and Hams 


74 

0 

0 

•47 

0 

0 

Cider and Perry .... 


27 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

Wool 


99 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Bottled Kruit .... 


28 

0 

0 

626 

0 

0 

i Farms .... 



— 


199 

0 

0 

Flower Show 


202 

0 

0 


- 

- 

Contribution to Bee Department 

. 

20 

0 

0 

16 10 

0 

Farmers’ Milk Competition 


16 

16 

0 

8,409 

5 

0 



«,2.'5S 

0 

0 

2,181 

12 

6 

Loss : — Prizes given by various 

Societies. &:c, . . . 2,0 ii) 

8 6 





l^izes given by Mancliester 
Local Committee . . 1,176 16 0 

3,626 3 6 


6,227 12 6 


Al,732 16 6 





f Copies of the fUU Report of any of the Council Meetings held during the year 
1916 may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.O.] 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


flDinutes of tbe Council. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1910. 

Tlie ITuke of llrOHMOND akd Goelon, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

Present: — Trustees . — Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
Bart., C’.V.O., Lord Morcton, the Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. C, T. Parker, 
Sir John IT. ThoroJd, Bart. 

Viffi-Presidents. — Mr. 0. Adeane, Mr. Percy Orutchley, Mr. J. Marshall 
Dugdale, the Bight Hon. Sir A. E. Pellowes, K.C.V.O., Mr. B. M. Greaves, Mr. 
BrncHt Mathews, the Earl of Yarborough. 

Other Members of the Council, — Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. H. Bent Brockle- 
hurst, Mr, Davis Brown, Mr. Bichardson Carr, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. 
J. B. Cross, Sir Howard Pmnk, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. Joseph Haras, Mr. B. W. 
Hobbs, Mr. J. Howard Howard, Mr. W. P. Ingram, Sir Charles V. Knightley, 
Bart., hir. W. A. May, Mr. 0. Norris Midwood, Mr. T, H. Miller, Mr. W. Nocton, 
Capt. B, Oliver- Bullasifl, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr, A. W. Perkin, Mr. H. P. 
Plumptre, Lord Banksborough, O.V.O., O.B., Mr. J. B. Rawlence, Mr. P. 
Beynard, Mr. 0. C, Rogers, Mr, Pred Smith, Capt. J. Bell White, and Col, 0. W. 
Wilson. 

Oorernor, — Mr. P. Hamlyn Price. 

The minutes of the last monthly meeting of the Council, held on Decem- 
ber 8, 1915, were taken as rciul and approved. 

Kir William B. Savory, Bart., of Stoke Poges, and Mr. George Hayhurst, 
representing the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Manchester, wore elected 
as Governors, and 26 duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society 
as MeniberH. 

I’he Duke of Richmond and Gordon, in occupying the chair for the first 
time, took the opportunity to thank tbe Council for the honour they had done 
him in appointiug him their President for the ensuing year. He did not mind 
saying that when ho hati sat at the meetings of the Council and had seen the 
names of his prcdect'ssorsonthe President’s Bonnl, he had hoped that eventually 
it might ba his lot to have his name included amongst those who had done so 
much for the agriculture of this country. He was afmid they harl got a difficult 
year in front of them, but, still, it meant that they must all put a little more 
energy into their work. He supposed nobody realised more than he did that 
agriculture was the oklest and principal industry of the country, although for 
t& moment the work of munitions perhaps held the field. With the assistance 
of the Council ho would do his best to further the interests of the Society in 
every way. He felt sure that the cordial co-operation which previous Presidents 
had enjoyed would also be extended to him. 

The Pebsidbnt regretted that he had a sad duty to perform — it was to 
announce the death of their late colleague, the Hon. John Boscawen, which had 
occurred in peculiarly sad circumstances shortly after theit last meeting. 
Although Mr. Boscawen bad only been elected to the Council a little over a 
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year ago, he had for a considerable time been closely identified with tlic Society’s 
Show, first of all, in the dairy, and later as steward of the hoi tioultural exhibi- 
tion, the success of which, in a large measure, was undoubtedly due to his 
efforts. He telt sure it would be the wish of the Council that he should convey, 
on their behalf, their condolence with the family in their bereavement. 

The PEBStUBNT— continuing — was sorry to say that his sad duties were not 
at an end. Within the last forty-eight hours they had learnt of the deatli of 
the Lord Mayor of Manchester, who on accession to his office succee<li*d to tlie 
chairmanship of the Manchester Local Committee, and had shown the greatest 
intei’cst in the operations connected with the Manchester Show, The death of 
the Lord Mayor had been terribly sudden, and he felt that he would be 
carrying out the Council’s wishes if he wrote a letter to the Town Clerk 
expressing the sympathy of the Council with the City of Manchester in the Joss 
they had sustained. 

Mr. Adbanb, in presenting the Report of the Finance Committee, said the 
Council would have heard from that Report the very generous offer of Mr. 
Charles Rothschild to continue the subscription of his father to the funds of the 
Society, He was quite sure it would be the wish of the Council that a letter of 
thanks should be addressed by the President to Mr. Rothschild. 

Mr. Gbbaybs expressed the great regret of the Implement Committee that 
they were unable to see their way at present to carry out the trials of agriciilt ural 
tractors, Th^ were nevertheless fully alive to the groat importance of this 
matter, but, in the present circumstances, it was practically impossible to got 
together a representative collection of machinery at such a trial. They had 
been told that many farmers were of opinion that those trials had been cancelled. 
He hoped, therefore, the Council would let it be known that the trials were 
only postponed, and that it was the intention that they should be held at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Mathews, in presenting the Report of the Dairy and Produce Com- 
mittee, called attention to the valuable presentation of the pedigree milk 
records and Dairy Shorthorn herd books from Mr. Charles Rothschild. The 
offer had been made through the Dairy Committee, but he thought it should 
have come either through the Stock Prizes Committee or the Journal and Bduoa- 
tion, particularly the latter, because the books were a source of education to 
anybody, containing as they did not only the full records of all the cows, but 
also the records of the dams of the bulls. The records had been very carefully 
kept, and he was sure they would be a valuable addition to the Library, He 
would move that a special vote of thanks be given to Mr. Charles Rothschild for 
this present to the Society. Lord Northbrook seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Fbbx> Smith, referring to the remarks made by Sir Herbert Chermside 
at the Annual Meeting, thought that the suggestions then put forward ought 
to bo seriously considered by the Council. It appearetl to him that Ihcho 
suggestions were made with the object of incraising the membership of the 
Society, and that was what he thought they were there foi-. He was of 
opiniou that if this Society could co-operate with the County Societies it would 
be one way of increasing the membership. He would pass over the firbt throe 
suggestions made by Sir Herbert Chermside, but the fourth (.that the Society 
might be placed more or less in relation to local Societies as the Jockey Club 
was to local race meetings) was the one way in which he thought they might 
derive some benefit. There was no doubt that most of the exhibitors at their 
County Shows also exhibited at the Royal. By being in (‘lose touch with the 
Secretaries of the County Societies they should be able to learn who were the 
exhibitors in the different classes, and also, of people settling in a neighbour- 
hood or county. They first of all joined a County Society, and from those 
Secretaries they might be able to get the names of people in the districts who 
would join the Royal Agricultural Society. He certainly thought that the 
County Societies ought to be affiliated with the Royal. He thought in this way 
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they might deivre considerable advantage. Oo-operation was an important 
weapon, but it had not been extended to Agricultural Societies for some reason 
or other. It could not be taken to be the fault of the County Societies, for it 
was not for the lessor Society to approach the greater. He thought the pro- 
posals ought to come from the premier Society of England, and he hoped this 
matter would icceive the consideration of the Council. 

Sir John Thorold, as Chairman of the Committee of Selection, pointed 
out that at the meeting on the previous day these suggestions had been carefully 
gone into. With regard to the proposal that the Society might be placed in 
relation to local Societies as the Jockey Club was to the local race meetings, he 
was afraid they would not get much assistance from the local Societies. The 
body in his own county — ^the Lincolnshire Agricultural Society — was associated 
with the Royal, and some others were. The object of the County Society, how- 
ever, was to keep up its own membership, and he did not think they would want 
to pass on any members. The Council were always open to receive suggestions, 
and when the Show went into a neighbourhood the County Society always 
joined the Royal. 

The Hon. John E. Cross proposal that if Members of Council had any 
suggestions to put forvvard they should send them to the Secretary. 

The President said the suggestions had been considered by the Selection 
Committee, as Sir John Thorold had stated. He understood that it was now 
proposed that Members of Council interested in this question should be asked 
to communicate with the Secretary, who would place their suggestions before 
the proper Committees. 

Captain Bell White had much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Sir Howard Frank asked that any suggestion sent in should be placed 
on the agenda paper. 

Mr. BrookIiEHTTBST thought it would be useful if they could have a 
definition of what a ** local society ** was — if it was a County Society or the 
little society in existence all over the country. He belonged to a society which 
was very local, although it was nearly as old as the Royal. He was sure that 
it thought itself streets in front of the Royal. Whether they would take any 
suggestions from the Royal he thought was very doubtful. (Laughter.) 

The proposition was then put to the meeting and carried. 

The seal of the Society was affixed to the Agreement between the Society 
and the Corporation of Cardiff for the holding of the Show in that city in 1917. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1916. 

The Buke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 
Prasent Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., the Earl of Coventry, 
Sir Gilbert OreenaU, Bart., O.Y.O., Lord Middleton, the Earl of Horthbrook, 
the Hon. 0, T. Parker, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Viee^Preiid$nt$,^yLx, C. Adeane, Mr. Percy Omtchley, Mr, J. Marshall 
Dugdale, the Right Hon. Sir A. B. Pellowes, K.0.T,O., Mr. Ernest Mathews, 
Other Menhber* of the T. L. Aveling, Mr, Richardson Carr. 

Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, Mr. J. T, C. Badie, Mr. John 
Evens, Mr. J. Falconer, Sir Howard Frank, Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Sir Charles V. 
Hnightley, Bart., Mr. William Kocton, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred 
Mansell, Mr. 0. Middleton, Mr. G. Horris Midwood, Mr. R. 5. Patterson, Mr. 
C. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. H. F. Plumptre, Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. 
0. C. Rogers, Capt. P. W, Seward, Mr. Fred Smith, Lieut. -Col. E. W. 
Stanyforth, Lord Strachie, Capt. J. White, R.N.R., and Mr. L. 0. Wrigley. 
OovernoTs. — Mr. George Hayhurst, Mr. F. Hamlyn Price. 

The following Members of the Manchester Local Committee were also 
present Mr. Francis Ellis and Mr, J, Herbert HaU (I^ocal Secretary). 
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The PuBSTDENT read tlio following let tiers, whiVh had been received 
respectively from Lady Mari?aret Bobcaweii and the Town tUerk of Man- 
chester 

DBABDlTFCEOlMlICUMONlV , , 

Thank vou verv much for your letter written on behalf of yourHelC ami the 
Council oi the Itoyal Agricultural Society of Mngland, which I have just received. 
May L ask you to con\ey my smeerest and heartfelt thanks for the kind ospros- 
sums of sympathy to myself from the Council in my ffreat sorrow. I cannot say 
how I appreciate the kind words you have written about my husband. I am 
sure all his colloaffues know what an honour he considered it to bo a Member of 
their Council, and how truly he had ati heart all the host interests of the Society. 
With many thanks for your own kind message, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) mEGARST F. L. BOSOAWBN. 


Town Hall, Manchester. 

My Lord Duke, 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated the 26th instant conveying the 

deep sympathy of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England with 

the Council of this City in the lamented death of the Lord Mayor of Manchester. 

I will submit the letter to the City Council at its first meeting. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord Duke, 

Tours faitlifuUy, 

(Signed) THOMAS HUDSON, 

Town Clerk. 

The minutes of the last meeting o£ the Council held on January 26, 1916, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Fourteen duly nominated candidates were admitted into tixe Society as 
Members. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, together 
with the Aocouuts for 1916 and the Bstimates of Receipts aud Expenditure 
for the present year, which were explained in detail by Mr. Adeane, Chairman 
of the Committee. 

Sir Howard Frank said that he did not think the Council would wish to 
pass the accounts without congratulating Mr. Adeane on the favourable 
position of the Society in all the circumstances. They all realised that they 
were passing through trying times, and the Society were fortunate in having 
as chairman of the Finance Committee a man who guided them through their 
afEairs in such a satisfactory manner and whose experience had been of so 
much assistance. He felt that they should not pass the motion without 
congratulating Mr. Adeane and thanking him. 

Mr, Adeane thanked Sir Howard Frank for his kind reference. It was an 
encouragement to him after being for ten years more or less responsible for 
the finances of the Society, He owed a great deal to the co-operation of his 
colleagues on the Finance (Committee, He was very glad that they had been 
able lo report so satisfactorily on the finances of the Society at the present 
lime. 

The Report of the Stock Prizes Committee was received and adopted, 
including the following Minute on the subject of the increase of rates for the 
shipment of live stock : — 


Having regard to the fact that breeders of pedigree stock are much iwrojudioed 
by the high freight now charged by the shipping companies for the conveyance of 
animals sold for export, the Oommittue views with concern the suggested further 
increase, and recommends that the Board of Agriculture be urged to take steps to 
prevent this increase, and so endeavour to protect the interests of livi’« Bto<^ 
breeders. They desire to draw attention to the fact that tho prices paid by the 
importers for tho-^e pedigree animals are at least treble their food value, and they 
are paid for in gold. The Trade and Navigation Returns show that for the Inst 
three years this country has rci'eived m payment for pedigree stock exported the 
foUp/ing sums :-In 1013, 2.167,124/. ; in Igwf 1,277.088/. ffilS, 548, 820^; W also 

fUTtiicr point out that tho animals are in nearly all cases carried as cargo on deck, 
occupying apace which would not otherwise be utilised, hence the whole of this 
freight is additional and clear profit to the shippera 


The Report also contained a recommendation that the attention of the Board 
of Agriculture be called to the difficulty that owners of stallions are 
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experiencing in making suitable arrangements for the traYelling of their 
horses during the coining seiison in consequence of their men having joined 
the array. It is suggested that such men as are in training in this country 
be released for the season. 

Mr. ItEVSTAKD, in pre-^entino this Eeport, said he would first like to say a 
few wor<ls on the question of men for leading stallions. lie believed this to 
be a very serious matter, for people who were in the habit of travelling 
stallions vyere finding great difficulty in fulfilling their rounds. He thought 
that if a little pressure could he brought to bear upon the War Office and the 
Board of Agriculture, something might be done. This uot only applied to 
heavy horses, but to light horscb, King’s Premium winners, and, in a few 
cases, Hackneys and coach horses. 

Lord Middleton supported what Mr. Reynard had said with regard to 
stallion leaders. They all knew there was the greatest difficulty in getting 
these men, as so many had gone into the army. A few weeks ago he himself 
had been veiy anxious to get a man back, and wrote to the militaiy authorities, 
whose reply was that any man could do the woik. As the Council knew, this 
was not the case. A man for this work must be very honest and not too old, 
and they wanted one who could walk, especially for thoroughbred stallions. 
He referred the matter to the Board of Agriculture, and they were able to get 
the man sent back to him. He thought that if the general question were 
referred to the Boartl they might be able to do something. 

Mr. Rbtnabd said that the matter of the increase ot rates for slnpmcnt of 
stock — ^referred to in the Stock Prizes Oonmiittec Report — had been brought 
before the Council by a firm of shippers, who had alicaily sent a protest to the 
Board of Traile. In the case of cattle, he might tell them that the rates had 
been increased from fifteen to twenty guineas, and for slieep from four to five 
guineas, and he believed that rates for other classes of stock had been increased 
in the same proportion. In addition, there was a 26 per cent, war surcharge, 
and 10 per cent, primage, which was returnable under certain conditions. The 
increase, he understood, was to take efiect as from January 20. The firm in 
question considered the further increase unwarrantable. 

Mr. Alfred Mansell said they all knew that unreasonable freights would 
restrict busiuess, and, as far as he could see, there were no good and sufficient 
reasons for the increase. He had seen during the last few weeks from the 
accounts of some of the shipping companies the cxcebsive profits which had 
been made. In one case a company with a capital of 210,0002. had made 
something like 270,0002, in one year. The increase of freights which had been 
stated applied to South America, but it was the same thing for South Afri^, 
Australia, and other places. Recently the rale for shipment to Australia, 
which used to be twenty-nine guineas per hea<l, had been increased to fifty-five 
guineas, which for the motlerate price animal was prohibitive. In the case of 
the high-priced animal the increase was not such a serious matter. As a 
Society they should encourage the pedigree breeder to produce the best stock, 
and it was important that the export trade should be maintained in order that 
the breeder might have the best class male animal for use on his own stock. 
The business, as shown by the figures mentioned, was a very considerable one, 
and he thought they ought to do something to ensure that the cost of shipment 
was not increased but raluced. He could remember when the rate for ship- 
ment to the Argentine was ten guineas for cattle. At present it was twenty 
guineas, and, with the 26 per cent, war surcharge, it amounted to 262. 6jr. On 
the 602, or 602. animal this charge represented a considerable amount of 
money, for, in addition, food and attendance had to be provided. As the 
premier Society, he was of opinion that they should ask the Board of 
Agriculture to use their ^orts to get these prices reduced. If the Govern- 
ment had done the same with shipping as they had done with the railway 
companies this thing would not have happened. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29, 1916. 

The Duke of Bichmond A2ff0 Gordon, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

Present:— — The Earl of CoTentry, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., 
O.V.O., Lord Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice-Pretidents, — ^Mr. 0. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, the Bight Hon. Sir 
A. E. Fellowes, K.O.V.O., Mr. Ernest Mathews, the Duke of Portland, K.G. 

Other Members of the Council, — Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Aveling, 
Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Dayis Brown, Mr. Bichardson Carr, Mr. W. W. 
Chapman, Mr. John Eyens, Mr. J. Falconer, Sir Howard Frank, Mr. Joseph 
Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. J. H. Hine, Mr. B. W. Hobbs, Mr. J. Howard 
Howard, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. 
W. A. May, Mr. 0. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. William Nocton, 
Capt. B. Oliver-Bellasis, Mr. A. W. Perkin, Mr. 0. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. J. E. 
Bawlence, Mr. F. Beynard, Capt. Percy W. Seward, Lieut.-Ool. B. W. 
Stanyforth, Lord Strachie, and Mr. Brooking Trant. 

Governor, — Mr. F. Hamlyn Price. 

The following Members of the Manchester Local Committee were also 
present Mr. Francis Ellis and Mr. J. Herbert Hall (Local Secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council held on Febinary 23, 1916, 
were taken as read and approyed. 

Major F. O. Buckley, of Bury Mount, Warstock, Warwickshire, was 
elected a Goyernor, and 26 duly nominated candidates were admitted into 
the Society as Members. 

Mr. LtrDDizraTON, in presenting the Beport of the Chemical Committee, 
said that the primary object of the calf-rearing experiment at Woburn this 
winter — the first part of which had just been concluded — was to see whether 
not only tohole milk, but eyen separated milk, could be dispensed with in the 
rearing of calyes. The result had been to show that, after a fortnight's 
feeding on whole milk, it is quite possible to dispense with milk entirely 
and replace it by water, using suitable foods as meals. Of the difierent foods 
used, palm-nut meal had proyed the most economical, the gain in liye weight 
resulting from its use, along with watery being but little below that obtained 
with crushed oats and separated milk, while the cost had been considerably 
less. Of the other foods, the order of economical return had been : Beans, 
then oats, and next maize — each with water only, while calf meal, as in the 
former experiments, bad giycn the lowest return. 

Mr. Mansell sold with regard to sulphate of ammonia, referred to in the 
Chemical Committee's Beport, that, in his opinion, the accumulation at the 
works could be reduced if prices were reduced. There was, he thought, a 
feeling amongst farmers that the present price of sulphate of ammonia was 
yery high. At the Farmers' Club on Monday emiing this matter had been 
discussed. He understood that something like 8^. per ton was about the cost, 
and that there was a corner holding up the price. If this were so, he thought 
it should not be allowed, and that they should suggest that the price be 
lowered. If this were done, he thought farmers would take it at the re(1ucc(1 
price. 

Mr. Luddington quite agreed, and on behalf of the Chemical Committee 
accepted an amendment to the Beport adding an expression of opinion to that 
effect. 

Mr. Beynabd, in presenting the Beport of the Stock Prizes Conjmittee, 
said with regard to the release of soldiers to act as stallion leaders, he thought 
it was a matter of satisfaction that the application of this Society, backed up 
by representations from other societies, had been acceded to, and that breeders 
would not be depriyed of the services of leaders for their stallions. 

The Beport of the Implement Committee was received, including a 
recommendation that a Special Committee be appointed to wait upon the 
Minister of Munitions to discuss questions that ha^ arisen in connection with 
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the exhibition of implements and machinery at the Manchester Show, and to 
report to an adjourned meeting of the Council. A formal resolution to this 
ejffect was moved by Mr. Cbutchlby, seconded by Mr. Wm. Harrison. On 
the motion of Sir John Thoeold, seconded by Sir Gilbert Greenall, an 
amendment to the report was agreed to, giving the Special Committee 
power to act. 

The Duke of Portland, as President of the Agricultural Belief of Allies 
Fund, said he had been asked to bring before the notice of the Council, and of 
the Society generally, the following statement : — 

The Publicity Committee have considered the particulars submitted as 
to the progress of the Fund in the various counties, and it has been noticed 
that there are several in which no action appears to have been taken in 
the interests of the Fund. 

The Fund was initiated by the Society, and it might be considered a 
very proper thing for members of Council to interest themselves in this 
matter in their several counties. 

The Executive Committee have endeavoured in many ways to awaken 
the interest of farmers and others Interested in aguculture throughout the 
country, but apparently in some counties there is little or no knowledge of 
the Fund and its objects. 

The Executive Committee would greatly appreciate the services of 
members of the Council in this particular direction. It has been suggested 
that in initialing this JFund the Society were merely doing their duty as 
representing agriculture, and it is hoped that members of Council and 
members generally, will take up the matter in their districts. 

He could only say that, as President of the Fund he fully endorsed the 
statement made by the Publicity Committee, and he trusted that all members 
of the Society would do their utmost to support the Fund and bring it to the 
notice of the public in general. He thought they might congratulate themselves 
upon the very good progress that had been mi^e, and also upon the generous 
response which their appeal had already met with. A large sum of money had 
been collected, and many contributions received of breeding animals, seeds, and 
other kinds of agricultural produce. But, still, if they were to fulfil their 
desire and do their duty to the Allies a far larger sum of money and other con- 
tributions would be required. He trusted that members of Council would do 
their best to farther the interests of this Fund. 

He had already addressed meetings himself in the country in support of the 
Fund, and this week he was going to undertake the rdle of auctioneer and sell 
an animal in Mansfield market-place. He had only told them that in order to 
show that he was ready to support anything he said by his own action. His 
Grace then moved the following resolution : — 


*'That the Council urgently appeal to the members of the Society to do their 
utmost to support the movement for giving asbistance to the farmers in the 
devastated districts of the allied countnes.” 


Hr. John Evens had very great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
He thought that a strong resolution sent from the Council of this Society would 
certainly help those of them who wexe working for the cause in the country. 
Speaking as a farmer, he would like to say that whilst there were many excellent 
funds before the public, no fund appealed so strongly to everyone connected 
with agriculture, and if this question was keenly put before the farmers of the 
country, he felt sure they would rise to the occasion and do their duty. 

The resolution was unanimously carried, and it was also decided that 
copies of it should be circulated as a leaflet to the Governors and Members of 
the Society, 

Mr. Adbane, as Treasurer of the Fund, thought that the sending out of 
this appeal would ^ow that the Fund was going forward, and he bedieved 
that it would have a very great effect. Financially they had not done badly. 
They had collected in subscriptions and received promises of over 60,000^., but 
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when the magnitude of tlie undertaking was considered that was not nearly 
suflScient. He thought that a great many people were under the impression 
that the assistance that had been sent out to Serbia in the way of cash had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. That was not so. The committee had 
been quite alive to the danger. So far back as August last they had cabled for 
the 1,600/. lodged in Serbia, and he was glad to say that it was now in a bank 
in London. Most of the counties were now organised, but there was still a 
great deal to be done. As Mr. Evens had said there were several excellent 
appeals throughout the country, but he ventured to say that no appeal could 
come home to the British farmer as did that from their suffering fellow- 
farmers in the devastated countries. They could not go into tlie towns to get 
money for this purpose ; they must go to agriculturists themselves. He 
thought it would he found that in those counties where they had had most 
success— and there had been a good deal of success in some counties — it 
depended on individuals who bad shown considerable energy nnd activity. 
That was why he wishetl to appeal to Members, through the Council, to do all 
they could in their own districts to forward this movement by making known 
the necessities of farmers abroad, and to do all they could to pr/lmote gift 
sales in their own counties. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, 19.16. 

The Duke of Riohmokd AiifD Goedon, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

Present : — Trusstees. — H.B.H. Prince Christian, K G., the Earl of Coventry, 
Sir GUbert Greenall, Bart., O.V.O,, the Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. 0. T. 
Parker, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart, 

— ^Mr. 0. Adeane, Hr. Percy Crutchley, Mr, R. M. Greaves, 
Mr. Ernest Mathews, the Duke of Portland, K.G. 

Other of the (hmicit — Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. 

W. W. Chapman, the Hon. J. B. Cross, Mr. J. T. 0. Badie, Mr. W. Harrison, 
Mr. A. Hiscock, Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Sir 0. V. Knightley, 
Bart., Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr, Alfred Mansell, Mr. C. Middleton, Mr. G. 
Norris Mid wood, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. William Nocton, Mr. A. W. Perkin, 
Mr. F, Reynard, Mr. C. 0. Rogers, Mr. John Rowell, Capt. Percy W. Sewai*<l, 
Lieut,-Ool. E. W. Stanyforth, Lord Strachic, Mr, 0. W. 'I’indall, Mr. A. P. 
Turner, and Mr. L. 0, Wrigley. 

Governor, — Mr. F, Hamlyn Price, 

The following Members of the Manchester Local C’oramiib'O wcto also 
present :-^Mr. W. D. Bullock, Mr. Francis Ellis, and Mr. J. Herbert Hall 
(Local Secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council held on March 29, 1 91 (>, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Mr. William B. H. Bird, of Barthara, Chichester, and Mr. Andrew (libson, 
of Woodside, Carlisle, were elected Governors ; and 161 duly nominated 
candidates were admitted into the Society as Members. 

Sir John Thorold, in moving the adoption of the report of the Journal 
Committee, said that there were great difficulties in prodiudng the Journal ; 
the cost of paper had increased, and there were still further demands on them 
in this respect. The Committee had decided to go on with the preparation of 
the next volume of the Journal as usual, but it remained for f urt her con- 
sideration as to whether they would not have some proposals to make to the 
Council in the future. 

The President said he thought that perhaps the Council would be 
interested to know that, subsequent to their last meeting, he, in company with 
some other Members, had interviewed Dr. Addison, of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions of War, not so much with regard to the extra facilities for which they 
asked, as for some clear statement as to what might or might not be shown in 
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the Implement section. He thought the Council might congratulate them- 
aelves on the coidial way in which they had been met by Dr. Addison. Some 
of their difiBculties had undoubtedly been smoothed away, and, considering 
the state of affairs generally at this moment, he thought the Ministry of 
Munitions had gone as far as they could do in enabling the Society to carry 
out what was advisable and desirable in the interests of the Show. 

It had been suggested to the General Manchester Committee by the Hon. 
J. E. Cross and Mr. G. Norris Midwood that a demonstration by women on 
farm work on the land should be held in the showyard ; but the committee, 
although in full sympathy with such work, were of opinion that it would not 
be practicable. 

vSir Gilbeet Geeenall said that with regard to the suggested demon- 
stration of women workers he should not like it to go out that the Society were 
not in favour of such labour. The committee did not feel that they could 
arrange for a demonstiation buide the showyard ; but, if the Lancashire and 
Cheshire people cared to arrange such a demonstration outside the Show 
ground, there would be no objection. He thought the Society might very well 
let their Members know that there was such a thing going on if the 
Lancashire and Cheshire people cared to run it. 

The Hon. John E. Cross was glad to hear what Sir Gilbert Greenall had 
sakl. Perhaps it would be absolutely impracticable to run such a demon- 
stration in the Sliow giound. What he wanted was a small committee formed 
of Membeih oi their Lancashire and Cheshire County committees, and perhaps 
of the Local Committee at Manchester, to see whether it was practicable or 
not. If the proposal were found practicable, it should have the acquiescence, 
approval and support of the Society, even though the demonstration were held 
outside the ground. Their motto was ** Practice with Science,” and at a time 
like this, when they were suffering from shortage of labour, he thought it 
would be a good thing if they could demonstrate to farmers visiting the Show 
that women were, and could be, of real use on the land. 

The Prebident said he thought it should be made clear that the support 
of the Society was moral and not material. 

Mr. G. Norris Midwood asked if he might give the Council a message 
from the Manchester Local Committee respecting the fund they were raising in 
connection with the Show. They had asked him to explain to the Members of 
the Council that, although it was called a ^^ocal” fund, they would not refuse 
donations from any Members of that Council ; in fact, they invited them. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeane, seconded by Sir Gii<bert Greenall, the 
seal of the Society was ordered to be affixed to the power of attorney for the 
transfer of War Stock sold m comiection with the HiUs’ Bequest Account. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7,1916. 

The -Duke of EiOHMOND AISD Gordon, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

Present: — Tnistm . — ^The Earl of Coventry, Sir Gilbert GreenaU, Bart., 
C.V.O., the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vioe-Presidenis, — Mr. 0, Adeane, Mr. Percy Crntohl^, Mr. J. Marshall 
Dugdalc, Mr. B. M. Greaves, Mr, Ernest Mathews, the Duke of Portland, K.G. 

OtIuT MemJbers of the CoutujU, — ^Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. H. Dent Brockle- 
hurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, Mr. John 
Evens, Sir Howard Frank, Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Lieat.-Ool. the 
Hon. H. G. Henderson, M.P., Mr. A. Hiscock, Mr. K. W. Hobbs, Mr. J. Howard 
Howard, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, 
Mr. William Nocton, Capt. R. Oliver-Bellasis, Mr. H. P. Plumptre, Mr, G. G. Rea, 
Mr. P. Reynard, Mr. C, 0. Rogers, Capt. Perqy W. Seward, Liettt.-Ook E. W. 
Sianyforth, Lord Strachie, Mr. 0, W, TindaU, and Capt. J. Bell White, R.N.R. 

Mr. P. Hamlyn Price. 

L2 
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The following Members of the Manchester Local Committee were also 
present Mr. W. D. Bullock, Mr. Francis Ellis, and Mr. J. Herbert Hall 
(Local Secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council held ou May 3, 1916, were 
taken as read and appioved. 

Mr. Andrew Deritt, J.P., of Herontye, East Crinstead, and the Earl of 
Rocksavage, Haughton, Norfolk, were elected Governors, and 243 duly 
nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as Members. 

Before passing to the ordinary business, the Pbesidxnt reported officially 
the death on May 2 of Mr. T. H. Miller, one of the representatives on the 
Council of the Division of Lancashire. Mr. Miller had first become associated 
with the Society as a Member in the year 1870, joining the Council in 1881. 
He had acted as Steward at the Annual Shows held in the late ’eighties, and 
had been Senior Steward on the occasion of the Windsor Meeting in 1889. He 
had been a regular attendant at the meetings of Committees and Council for 
several years. His Grace was sure there were many of his colleagues present who 
would bear testimony to the practical interest he took in agriculture generally, 
more particularly in his own county of Lancashire. Mr. Miller would always be 
remembered as the owner of that noted Shire stallion, Honest Tom. He felt that 
he would be voicing the feelings of the Council when he suggested that a letter 
of sympathy diould be sent to Mrs. Miller. 

The Sbcbbtaby reported that the Trustees of the Queen Victoria Gifts " 
Fund had decided to make a grant to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution of 140L for the year 1916, to be distributed as fourteen grants of 
lOL each to the 'five male candidates, five married couples, and four female 
candidates who- polled the largest number of votes in their class, and who would 
not this year receive grants from any other fund in connection with the Royal 
Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

Mr. Midwood said he had been asked to report to the Council that the 
Local Fund now amounted to 5,700L. and in addition to that the Corporation 
were laying on the water and gas at an approximatercost of 1,600Z. They were 
doing that free of charge, so that at the moment it might be said that the Local 
Fund was 7,200L The Local Committee were aiming at beating what was done 
on the previous occasion, and, as Treasurer, he had every confidence in suggesting 
that they would do so. 

Lord Stbagexb Inquired whether any intimation had been given to the 
Council through the President or Chairman of any of the Committees as regards 
shortage of labour. As the Council were aware, it bad been stated by Mr. 
Acland that there bad been an actual decrease of production owing to the 
shortage of labour, and that it was the intention of the Board of Agriculture to 
issue some instructions or scale as to what men ought to be allowed to remain 
on the land. The production of food for the country was just as important as 
providing men for the front. If the Council had received no information, he 
thought something should be done in order that agriculturists should know 
their position in the matter. 

Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. G, Hexdebsok stated that on behalf of the War 
Office he had taken part in the negotiations on this matter, and had attended 
meetings with the military representatives and representatives of the Board of 
Agriculture in every part of England and Wales. He thought he might give 
details of the arrangements that had been come to. It had been agreed 
between the War Office and the Board of Agriculture that formers should be 
left 

One able-bodied man to every team of horses, the team to be the number of 
horses required to plough any particular holding— a two-horae or three-horse 
team. 

One able-bodied man to every twenty cows in milk, with the assistance of a 
boy or woman. 

One able-bodied man to every fifty stall-fed cattle, with similar assistance. 
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One able-bodied man to every 200 sheep on enclosed laud, exclusive of 
lambs. 

One able-bodied man to every 800 sheep on hills. 

Tliat was the arrangement that had been come to, but he was aware that in 
some districts they had got below that mimmnm . 

They had come to an agreement regarding such cases that if the Board of 
Agriculture made representations the matter should come before a special 
department of the War Office, but the War Office were very loath to release 
any men between the ages of nineteen and twenty-seven ; those were the men 
most wanted. They would be prepared where application was made to release 
men of forty and over who might be of great use to agriculturists generally. 
In the early days of the war a large number of older men, some of them old 
soldiers and family men attracted by the separation allowances, had joined the 
army, and they had been away many montSiB. Where those men were serving 
at home, the War Office were prepar^ to arrange an exchange for men between 
the ages of nineteen and thirty. They wanted to get these young men for 
service abroad. 

They looked for the co-operation of agriculturists in this matter. In cases 
where the labour on a farm had been reduced below the minimum he had 
mentioned, the War Office would consider sympathetically any reports put 
forward by the Board of Agriculture. He would, however, like to remind the 
Council that they could not spare from the army men between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-seven. The young men were those most wanted. 

A discussion then ensued, in which Mr, Christopher Middleton, Mr. J. 
Marshall Duodalk, Lord Straohie, Colonel Henderson, the President, 
Colonel Stantporth, Mr. Adeane, Mr. Eooers, Mr. Tindall, and Mr. Hobbs 
took part. 

The following resolution was passed, on the motion of Lord Straohie, 
seconded by Mr. DtrODALB 

“That the Local Government Board be requested at once to issue their new 

promised circular in regard to exemption of agricultural labourers in accordance 

with the agreement come to by the Board of Agriculture and the War Office.’* 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916. 

At a Monthly Council, held in the Manchester Showyard, the Bake of 
Ezohmond and Gordon, E.G-. (President) in the Chair. 

Present:— Lord Middleton, the Bari of Northbrook, Sir John H. 
Thorold, Bart. 

Kice-Preridente. — ^Mr. 0. Adeane, Mr. Percy Orutchley, Mr. J. Marshall 
Bugdale, Mr. E. M. Greaves, Mr, Ernest Mathews. 

OtJier Members pf Cmnoih — Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, 
Mr. Thomas A. Buttar, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. John B. Cross, Mr. J. T. 

0. Badie, Mr. James Falconer, Mr, Joseph Harris, Mr. William Harrison, Mr. J. 
H. Hine, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr, J. Howard Howard, Mr. J. L. Luddingfcon, 
Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. 
William Nocton, Mr. E. G. Patterson, Mr. A. W, Perkin, Mr. G. G, Bea, Mr. 
Frederick Eeynard, Mr. C. Coltman ]^gers, Lieut.-Col. B, W. Stanyforth, Mr. 
C. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, Col. 0. W. Wilson, &o. 

The Minutes of the last Monthly Meeting of the Council held at 16 Bedford 
Square, London, W.O., on Wednewlay, June 7, 1916, were taken as read and 
approved. 

It was resolved, on the motion of the President “ That the best thanks of 
the Society are due and are hereby tendered to 

1. The Officials of the General Post Office for the efficient postal arrange- 

ments. 

2, The Chief Commissioner of Police for the efficient services rendered by 

the detachment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard. 
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3. The Chief Constable of Manchester for the efficient police arransenients 

in connection "With the Show. , ^ ^ , 

4. The St. John Ambulance Brigade, Manchester for the efficient Ambulance 

arrangemenfce. 

5. The Manchester and Comity Bank for the efficient services rendered by 

their officials. , , _ 

6. Messrs. Mer^ weather & Rons, Ltd., for the provision of appliances and 

for the efficient arxangements in connection with the Fire Station in 

the Showyard. , x. .. 

7. Messrs. Dibkson Brown & Tait tor providing Plor^ Decorations.’ 

Letters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various other indi vidiuils 

and firms for assistance kindly rendered and for the loan of articles for the 
purposes of the Show. 

Mr. 0. W. Tindall called attention to the announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s intention to commandeer the whole of this year's clip of wool. He 
considered the position to be unsatisfactory and the demands on iigriculturists 
unreasonable. In his opinion, the price of the wool if taken should not be less 
than that ruling last year. Speaking for his own county, he knew of cases in 
which large quantities of wool of this year’s clip had been sold, previous to the 
announcement by the Government, at 40s. to 44s. 

After other members of Council had spoken on the subject, it was agreed 
that a resolution should be drawn up for submission to the General Meeting of 
Governors and Members to be held at noon that day. 


IProceebinge at 

General fiDceting of (Governors anb flDcmbers, 

HELD IN THE 

LABGB TENT IN THE SHOWTABD AT MANOHBSTBB, 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916. 

THE DXJHE OF BIGHMOED AED OOBDOK, K.O. (PBESIBEET), IE THE OHAlB. 

Amongst those present on the platform were the Earl of Northbiook, Lerd 
Middleton, Sir Gilbert GreenaU, Bart., C.Y.O., Sir John JI. Tliorold, Bart., 
Mr. C. B. W. Adeane, Mr. Henry Dent Brooklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. 
W. W. Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, Mr. Percy Crutebley, Mr. J. Marshall 
Dugdale, Mr. John T, 0. Eadie, Mr. James Palconer, Mr. K. M. (Ireaves, Mr. 
Joseph Harris, Mr. William Harrison, Mr. Jolm Henry Hine, Mr. Arthur 
Hiscock, Mr. John Howard Howard, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Ernest 
Mathews, Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. WiUiuin No<'ton, 
Mr. B. G. Patterson, Mr. A. W. Perkin, Mr. F. Hamlyii Price, Mr. tleorge <». 
Kea, Mr. Frederick Beynard, Mr. Charles Goltman Bogers, luont.-Col. K. W. 
Stany forth, Mr. 0. W. Tindall, ilr. Arthur P, Turner, Col. C, W. Wilson, &c. 

The following Members of the Manchester Local Commit tt*e \vt*re in 
attendance The Lord Mayor (Mr. Alderman Smethurst), Sir Edward Holt, 
^Tt., 8ir Daniel McCabe, Mr, G. Norris Midwood (Local Ilouoinry rreasurer), 
Mr. Thomas Hudson and Mr. J. Herbert Hall (Local Honoraiy Secretaries). 

In the tent there was a large gathering of Governors and Membeiu 
The President, in opening the proceedings, said : Before the few remarks 
1 propose to make, I think it will be a matter of pleasure to those I am 
addressing that I am able to begin with the statement that, in consequence of 
representations made by the Council to His Majesty the King that the time 
has now arrived when the Prince of Wales should be(iomc a prominent 
member of our^ Society, His Boyal Highness is quite prepared to become a 
Governor of this Society, and I now ask this meeting to elect him with 
acclamation. (Applause.) 
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His Graob, proceeding, said : The conditions to-ilay require that some 
reference should be made to what is happening outshle this showyard. Well, 
it was a matter of grave concern to the Society as to whether the Show should 
be held this year or not, and, of course, there was a great deal to be said on 
both sides, but, personally, I think that the arguments in favour of carrying 
on were stronger than those in favour of letting it slide. It is never a good 
plan in anything, when you have had a thing long established, to break the 
continuity of its existence, and wo thought that, considering the vast interests 
that are concerned, and the amount of money sunk in agriculture in this 
country, and the opportunities that are given at a show like this for breeders 
to meet buyers, and generally for facilitating the operations of agriculture, we 
ought to make an effort to carry on this year, in spite of the ten*ible scenes of 
war that are occurring not so many hundred miles from us. 

Now I think in the first place we ought to recognise the hospitality of 
Manchester and the material assistance that they have given to us in the 
Local Fund they have I'aised. (Applause.) Not only have they contributed 
largely to the Lo(‘al Fund, but they have given prizes in addition, and we 
must realise that at a show of this magnitude, unless we can get cordial support 
— and it has been invariably extended to us — the success of an enterprise like 
this must be somewhat doubtful. We arc specially grateful to Manchester for 
the prompt way in which they have responded to the needs of the Society. 
(Applause.) 

I daresay it is common knowledge to all of you that some departments of 
the Show are weaker than in ordinary years. At one time it looked almost as 
if it might be necessary to postpone it, but, owing to the exertions of some of 
these gentlemen around me, we bad interviews with the authorities in London, 
and, although the Show has been shorn of a good deal of what is always an 
interesting part of our exhibits — ^namely, the machinery in motion — still we 
have been able to arrive at certain regulations which have been laid down, 
and which, I think, have not materially interfered with the success to-day. 

The present Lord Mayor of Manchester has been very helpful indeed. His 
predecessor, who unfortunately died in the course of *the winter, had also been 
doing all he could to promote the success of the Show. An exhibition of this 
description cannot be got up at a moment’s notice. They have been working 
for two years in making the arrangements. It gives us a very kindly feeling 
towards Manchester, and, although in the ordinary course of events it will be 
several years before we return, we shall come back with the feeling that we 
have established affectionate relations that will ensure success to a future show 
in Manchester. 

1 beg to move : “ That the best thanks of the Society are due, and are 
hereby tendered, to tlie Lord Mayor and Corporation of Manchester for their 
cordial reception of the Society.” (Applause.) 

Sir John H. Thobold secomletl the motion, which was enthusiastically 
carried. 

The Lord Mayor of Manoiibstbr thanked the meeting very heartily 
for their acknowledgement and appreciation of what bad been done. Prior to 
his being appointed, Mr. Alderman Copeland, who unfortunately died, had been 
the Local Chairman, and before him Sir Daniel McCabe. When they invited 
the Society to come to Manchester it was a very cordial invitation, and they 
extended to the members of the Society a very hearty welcome that day.^ When 
one had an honoured guest in one’s home, one paid him every attention and 
sought to let him go away with a very happy and comfortable feeling. That 
was the way they in Manchester regarded the Royal Agricultural Society. 
When the Society resolved to visit the city, the Corporation were determined to 
do what they could to assist the Show, and, had it not been for this unfortunate 
war, they would have been able to assist in a more substantial way than they 
bad done. Although Manchester was primarily a commercial city, they r^g- 
nised that they were closely identified with the agricultural community, in so 
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far as they depended so much upon the farmer for Bupplios, The Royal 
Society had such an honourable record that it had been a great pleasure to the 
Corporation to welcome the Royal to Manohchler. Tlieir city had a reputation 
to maintain in connection with the Society. ITrom a financial point of view the 
former shows held there under the auspices of the Royal had been eminently 
successful, and they were accordingly determined to maintain that reputation. 
(Applause.) Had it not been for this unfortunate war, and given favourable 
weather, he had very little doubt that Manchester would have established 
another excellent record that week. (Applause.) He could only assure them 
that they welcomed them very heartily to Manchester, and he hoped the Show 
would be a great success. (Applause.) 

The Earl of Northbrook had very great pleasure in moving : “ That the 
best thanks of the Society are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Manchester 
Local Committee for their exertions to promote the success of the Show,” He 
was sure they would all agree that these were not mere words, but that they 
were all deeply grateful to the members of the Local Committee for their great 
exertions, and for the success that had attended their efiEorts on this occasion. 
(Applause.) He wished to associate with the resolution the names of the Lord 
Mayor, who had been good enough bo act as Chairman of the Local Committee, 
of Sir Edward Holt and Sir Daniel McCabe, and the other gentlemen, including 
his friend and fellow-member of Council, Mr. Norris Midwood. (Applause.) 
To no one were their thanks more heartily due than to Mr. Midwood. (Renewed 
applause.) He also desired to associate with the resolution the names of the 
Honorary Local Secretaries, Mr. Thomas Hudson and Mr. J. Herbert Hall. 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. Pbrck Crutchlby seconded the vote, which was unanimously 
accorded. 

Sir Edward Hodt, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said that when 
it was first mooted that the Show was coming to Manchester the memberh of 
the Local Committee made up their minds to carry out the aiTangcmeuts in as 
efficient a manner as possible. Although the city of Manchester was the centre 
of an enormous manufacturing population, still they felt that their connection 
with agriculture must be continued and strengthened. The members of the 
Local Committee had no doubt in their minds that the Show shouUl be held 
this year. They could see no reason why there should bo a break in the con- 
tinuity, In his judgment the enormous magnitude of the agi’icultnral intoiests 
represented by the Royal Society demanded that the Show should be continued. 
His Grace had referred to the affectionate relations which had been established 
between the Society and the city, and ho hoped that the time was not far dis- 
tant when the Show would come to Manchester again. When they reniemberai 
that the largest manufacturing population in the kingdom was to be found 
around Manebester, the premotors of the Royal would see that it Wjis desij'able 
not only from an agricultural but from a financial point of view that the Show 
should again visit the city. No Society could continue very long without 
adequate resources, and if another record were established their linanoial 
obligations would be considerably lessened. (Applause.) 

Mr. William Harrison proposed : *♦ That the best thanks of the Society 
be tendered to the Railway Executive Committee and the various companies 
for the facilities afforded in connection with the Show.” The railway com- 
panies, he said, had many difficulties to contentl with at the present time owing 
to the transport of munitions, and the Society were grateful to them for the 
excellent service they had rendered in delivering safely and well all the stock 
and agricultural machinery. Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
the railway companies were working at present there was nothing ot which to 
complain. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mr. G. G. Rea, in seconding, said the Society was deeply indebted to the 
various railway companies for the excellent way they had carried out Ihoir 
duties. (Applause.) 
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The I’jREaiDENT having inquired if any Governor or Member had any 
remark to make or suggestion to offer, 

Mr. 0. W. Tindall said he wished to move a resolution on a matter which 
he knew was exercising the minds of all agriculturists. It was on the question 
of the position in which they found themselves with reference to wool in con- 
sequence of tlie action of the Government. Those present might or might not 
have seen in the papers that morning an answer to a question in Parliament. 
If he had read it aright, the position could not possibly be satisfactory or fair 
to the agriculturists of the country. What it amounted to was that they were 
asked to accept, more or less, per lb. less than they received for their wool 
last year. What they were and should be prepared to agree to was that the 
wool shouhl, at all events, not be taken at a less price than they received last 
year. (Hear, hear.) He would only mention one point in justification of what 
he had said. Speaking for his own county (Lincolnshire), he held in his hand 
statements regarding cases where a large amount of wool, mostly this year’s 
clip, had been sold previous to June 8, when the announcement was made, 
and the prices varied from 40^. to 44«. He had heard that wool had been sold 
this year up to 475., but he did not wish to go beyond the statement that 445. 
was the highest price in transactions in which he had the actual names of seller 
and purchaser. He thought it only fair that Members should know that this 
matter had been before the Council that morning, and that they regarded it as 
very serious. The terms of the resolution he wished to propose were as 
follows : — “ 'rhat this meeting, while desirous of doing everything in its power 
to aid the Government securing all necessary supplies, would call their attention 
to the injustice to farmers entailed in the order prohibiting the sale of the 1916 
clip .of wool unless such prices are fixed as shall not be less than those ruling 
last year ; they would further urge the prompt disclosure of the Government’s 
intentions as to price and delivery, and that arrangements should at once be 
made to secure immediate payment.” 

Mr. R. G, Pattbibson, who seconded the resolution, said he was glad that 
the Council were carefully watching the interests of tenant-farmers. This 
matter had been very fully discussed at the Council meeting that morning, and the 
resolution proposed was the outcome of that discussion. As regards the price, 
there had been various announcements in the newspapers which might or 
might not have some foundation, but he did not think they ought to take 
them as definite pronouncements at all. He was rather inclined to think they 
were feelers thrown out to ascertain the opinions of farmers. It was treating 
farmers ino.st unfairly to ask tliem to accept prices for their produce very 
much less than it would have made in the open market. It was unfair that 
farmers should be asked to be patriotic at the expense of their pockets when 
they were practically the only class to which this request was made, and there 
was no atlempt to compel those who supplied the farmers with their neces- 
sities to take one farthing less. (Hear, hear.) He spoke not only for his own 
county (Staffordshire), but for many other counties, especially those where the 
farmers depend largely on the returns from their clip for payment of their 
midsummer rents and trade accounts. This year especially there was need 
for the farmers to have the money at their disposal, because those of them 
who had had to stock their farms had had to do so at very much higher prices 
than they ha<l over been required to pay before, with the result that they had 
less capital available than in ordinary circumstances. Whatever arangements 
were made, it was urgently necessary that there should bo prompt payment to 
those whose wool was taken delivery of or was **held up” at the farms, to 
enable them to fulfil their obligations. 

Mr. W. H. Bbadwbll (Nottingham), speaking as an auctioneer and a 
fanner, said he was very much interesteii in this matter. He had recently 
had the privilege of introducing a deputation of auctioneers to the JMrectop of 
Army Contracts on this very question, and they as auctioneers claimed that 
they had the machinery in motion for securing the wool froin the fanners. 
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The deputation had been sympathetically received. He had a^hod i£ the 
Government was t;oinj? to take the whole clip, or to treat the farmcis as they 
had done in the case of hay. The deputation was assured that the whole clip 
would be taken, with small exception. The great point, however, for the 
farmers was what price the Government was going to pay them. He con- 
sidered it only fair that the Government should give a 10 per cent, rise on 
last year’s prices. Colonial wool was making 2.5 per cent, more than last 
year, and he did not see why the English farmers should not also have some 
benefit. They did not want to handicap the Government. If they no(‘ded 
the wool, it WHS perfectly right that they should have it. All the fanners 
required was a fair price. The <leputation also suggcsteil that when the 
representative of the Government went round 76 per cent, of the purchase- 
money should he paid down immediately, as the smaller farmers— jind, in 
fact, the larger farmers as well — were looking forward to the sale of their wool 
to help them to meet their rents. If the Government were going to send a 
man round to grade the wool it would take them ten years to buy tins clip. 
(Laughter.) As auctioneers they had got the machinery in motion, an<l they 
would be only too glad to help in any way they could. 

The Pebsident suggested, as an amendment to the resolution, the 
addition of the words “and that this resolution be communicated to the 
Government without delay.” They wanted to know exactly where they 
were. He had listened with every sympathy to the remarks that had been 
made. As an owner of sheep with a considerable clip of wool— and he might 
say, inci<lentally, that he thought the breed was second to none— (hear, hear) 
— ^he thought there was one point that had not been touched upon, viz., the 
question of the storage of the wool. Ho was practical farmer enough to know 
that if it were not stored in a proper place it would very soon deteriorate. 
With all the diflBicalties facing them, they wanted to put farmers in as 
favourable a position as possible to make something to pay their rent «ind have 
a little to go on with. As a tenant-farmer — he paid the rent to himself 
(laughter) — he was looking forward to this money. It was a pari of his 
stock-in-trade, and he looked upon himself in his farming as one out to try 
and carry through a profitable business. That was what, he thought, they all 
did, and most of them succeeded. 

Mr. Bldrbd Walkbe, speaking as a small farmer in Somerset, sai<l he 
could not breed, but had to buy in sheep and graze them. Ih* was likely to 
suffer by the pinposal of the Government. The price shouhl be not last y(‘ar’s, 
but this year’s ; at any rate, it should be at least 10 per cent, on last year's 
prices. 

The Pbbsidbkt thought this might be left to the Couiu^il. 

Mr. Walker ; That resolution is going to the Government, 

Tlie President saiil they did not wish to binil the Government. It was a 
general expression of opinion of what the Society wanted done. No doubt 
cases such as that of Mr. Walker’s would receive special consideration. 

Mr. rREECE supported Mr. Walker. He asked if the rebolatiou might not 
be slightly altered and the price fixed at not less than 10 per <*enl on Inst y<*ar. 

The PRB^-iDENT : If you put that in the resolution, might Hint not tie our 
hands too mu<‘h ? Naturally we shouhl suffer if the Government conlemplate 
offering us better terms. I want to keep it as wide open as I can. 

The resolution proposed by Mr. Tikdall, and seconded by Mr. Pattkhson, 
was then passed with the addition suggested by the President. 

The Sbobbtary read extracts from the report on the competition open to 
farmers supplying milk daily from the counties of Lancashire and (Iheshire to 
Manchester, Salford, or anywhere within a ratlius of four miles of the Man- 
chester Town Hall. The awards were announced as below : — 

Class 1.— Farmers sending to Manchostor 31 gallons of milk and upwards in two 

deliveries, morning and evening. 

1st prize of 6/, 6s. to John Clarkson, Blakeley Farm, Mo))borley. 
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2nd prize of 27. 3«. to Josiah Walkdon, Sunny Bank Farm, Mobberley. 

C(*rlillcates of Merit:— Thomas Antwi^ John James Bailey, Samuel Bargh, 
Edmund S. Bailey. Affred J. Basford, Herbert Beech, William Booth, Joseph 
Brindley, Wil^liam Brookes, John Oallwood, James Cooper, John Darlington, 
h 5®®*^ Ernest Dooley, B. DugdaJe & Son, James Faulkner, Peter Frith, 
S. J. ^gue, Henry Hocknell, John T Hocknell, William Hocknell, John B. 
Lowe, 'Hiomaa Massey, Isaac W. Mayer, W. H. Mayer, Edward Mdling, 
Joseph Olhen G. & W, Parker, John Piwne, Bondohh W, Platt, John Eavens- 
croft, Joseph Robinson. Ralph Seed, Fred. Steel, John jT Sproston, George Stamer, 
St.amer, 0. W. Tomkinaon, William Venable^ Frank T. Walley, Harry 
Wallworlh, John T. Webb, Thomas Wilkinson, Albert N. Willis. 

Class 2.-— Farmers sending to Manchester 16 to 30 gaRons of milk in two deliveries, 
morning and evening. 

1st prize of 41. 4s. to Albert Lomas, Brack Head, Brownside, Stockport. 

2nd prize of 27. 2s, to John G. Sherwin, Vale Farm Jabley, Knutsford. 

Certificates of Merit -Richard Foster, William Hudson, George Parker, F. E. 
Rowland, John B. Starkey, B. A P. Wild. 

Mr. T. Nesbitt (Cambridge) spoke at some length oii*a more extensive 
question than the wool. He desired to call attention to what he tlescribed as 
the drastic and despotic action of the Government in commandeering farm 
produce. Labour was so depleted that it was almost impossible to grow 
anything. Thousands of acres, be said, had gone out of cultivation and would 
probably for years be growing weeds. He wished to move the following 
resolution : — “ That the Royal Agricultural Society recommend the different 
agricultural societies in the United Kingdom should form small committees to 
bring before the Government the necessity of dealing fairly with the British 
farniijig interest in commandeering the produce, and expressing the view that 
fair prices should be given for all such produce.” 

On being put to the meeting this resolution was negatived by a large 
majority. 

Sir DanibIi MoCabb proposed a vote of thanks to the Duke of Richmond 
for his services in the chair. Their best thanks were due to his Grace for his 
presence there that day, and for the manner in which he had conducted the 
meeting. They hoped this Show, of which his Grace was President, would 
be a great success. He was very pleased to hear about the farmers’ milk 
competition, and to learn that in such a populous centre as Manchester they 
had so good a supply of pure milk. 

Mr. R. Neville Grenville (Glastonbury), in seconding, said they mnst 
not forget that it was one of his Grace’s ancestors who was the founder of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, He (the speaker) liad sat for many years on the 
Ooimcil with the Duke’s father, to whom all the Members looked up with 
veneration ami respect. He had been at school with his Grace, but they hatl 
not since met until then. They all knew that he clipped the best wool in the 
country (laughter) ; loTig might he do so, and might his family prosper and do 
their <luty towards the old Society. (Applause.) 

The President, in aoknowletlging the expression of thanks, said it was a 
matter for regret that His Majesty the King was unable to attend the Show. 
If by any possibility he could have been present he would have come to Man- 
(‘hest er, for His Majesty did all he could in the interests of the Royal. (Applause.) 
They ought to remember, too, it was owing to the kindness of the neighbouring 
landowner, Lord Egerton, that they were getting the full use of that magnifi- 
cent showground. (Loud applause.) He should also like to mention that owing 
to the exertions of the Members of Council for Lancashire and Cheshire there 
had been a very considerable and valuable addition made to the Members of 
the Society in both those counties. He thanked the meeting once again for 
their vote of thunks. After all, on an occasion like that he did not feel altogether 
like a fish out of water. They had a number of fine pedigree stock in that show- 
yard, and if they looked up his pedigree he thought it would be found that he 
was bred iu the right way to take an interest in a society like the Royal. He 
had been brought up on a farm, but he was not conceited enough to think that 
he had nothing to learn. 

The proceej lings then terminated. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 1916. 

The Duke of Bioumond and Gordon, K(:I. ( I’rosident), in the ('hair. 

Present : — Trustees . — Sir J. B. Bowen-Joues, Bart., the Duke of Dcvtujshire, 
K.G., Sir Gilbert Greenali, Bart., O.V.O., Lord Middleton, Lord Moreton, the 
Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. 0. T. Parker, Sir John 11. Thorold, Bart. 

M.ee~Preside 7 its, — Mr. 0. Adeane, Mr. Percy Oriitchley, Mr. R. M. Greaves, 
Mr. Ernest Mathews, the Duke of Portland, K.G. 

Other Members of the CouneiL — Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr.H. Dent Brocklehurst, 
Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon, J. E. Cross, Mr. J. T. 0. Sadie, Sir Howard 
Frank, Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. A. Hiscock, Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Sir 
Charles V. Knightley, Bart., Mr. J. L. Luddingtoii, Mr. W. A. May, Mr. C. 
Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Oapt. R. Oliver-Bellasis, Lord Raiikshorough, 
C.V.O., O.B., Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. John Rowell, Capt. Peicy W. Seward, Mr. 
Fred Smith, Lieut.-Col. B. W. Stanyforth, Sir John 0. S. Thursby, Bart., and 
Mr. L. C, Wrigley. 

Qovernoi\ — Mr, F. Hamlyn Price. 

The following members of the Manchester Local Committee were also 
present Mr. W. D, Bullock, Mr. Francis Ellis, and Mr. J. Herbert Hall 
(Local Secretary), 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council hekl in the Manchester 
Showyard, on Wednesday, June 28, 1916, were taken as read and approved. 

The Rev. 0. H. Brocklebank, of Barlow House, Cambs., and the Duke of 
Marlborough, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, were elected Governors, and 
257 duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as Members. 

Since the last meeting of the Stock Prizes Committee a letter had been 
received from the Central Chamber of Agriculture, stating that a deputation 
would wait upon Mr, Forster, Financial Secretary to the War Omcc, on 
Wednesday, July 12th, on the subject of the Government regulations for the 
sale of wool, and asking the Society to appoint two delegates. On the invita- 
tion of the President, Mr. Patteraon and Mr. Tindall had attended with the 
deputation. The decision of the War Office had been to increase the price of 
wool from SO per cent, to 36 per cent, on 1911 prices. The Committee had 
discussed the question and they recommended that the following resolution be 
forwarded to the War Office : — 

**The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England desini to imjtress 
UTOU the Government the desirability of proceeding as speedily as possible with the 
taking up of wool, and to point out the mconvenionco the farmt m of this country 
aresuifering through their inabihty to realiwo in the usual manner and thcdiflUMiIty 
they expel ience with regard to storage.’* 

In presenting the Report of the Selection Committee which wiih 
received and adopted, Sir John Thoeold referred to the death of Mr. U. G. 
Carden, who had represented Iitdand on the Council since the year 1905. 

On the motion of the President, se(*on<le<l by Sir Gilbert (Dibenall, it 
was unanimously resolved that the best ihauks of the Society bcacconlcd to 

**<1) The Ooxporation of Manchester for planting shrulis and trees and 
decorating the ponds in the centre of the Manchester Showyard. 

(2) Messra Kendal Milne A Co., for their services in decornt mg nnd furnishing 
the Royal Pavilion, and for arranging for the a(lmi**sion ol the public to tho 
pavilion on payment of a fee, the whole of which amount has been contributed to 
the ‘Alliia* Fund. 

<3) The donors of animals, implements, d!C., to gift sales in the Manchester 
Showyard. 

“ (4) Messrs. John Thornton A Co., Messrs. Alfred Manfu*!! A Co., Mr. Daniel 
Bradshaw, of Manchester, and Mr. Sam. D. Walton, of Wilnislow, tor their services 
as auctioneers in connection with the solea” 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1916. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G. (Piesident), in the Chair. 

Present; — H R.H. Piince Christian, K.G., Sir J. B. Bowen- 
Jones, Bart., the Earl of Coventry. Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., O.V.O., the 
Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. C. T. Parker, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice-Preside/Lts, — Mr. C. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, Mr. J. Marshall 
Du^dale, Mr. R. M, Greaves, Mr. Ernest Mathews, the Duke of Portland, 

Other Members of the Counoil. — Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Aveling, 
Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. T. A. Buttar, Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. W. W. 
Chapman, the Hon. J. E. Cross, Mr. John Evens, Mr. W. Fitzherbert- 
Brockholes, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr. J. 
Howard Howard, Mr. W. F. Ingmm, Sir Charles V. Knightley, Bart., Mr. J. 
L. Luddington, Mr. Al&ed Mansell, Mr. C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, 
Mr. John Myatt, Mr. W. Nocton, Capt. R. Oliver-Bellasis, Mr. H. Overman, 
Mr. A. W. Perkin, Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. C. Coltman Rogers, 
Capt. Percy W. Seward, Mr. Fred Smith, Lieut.-Col. B. W. Stanyforth, 
Sir John 0. S. Thursby, Bart., Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr. B. Trant, Mr. A. P. 
Turner, Col. E. V. V. Wheeler, and Capt. J. Bell White, R.N.R. 

Governors. — Mr. W. P. Holt Beever, Mr. F. Hamlyn Price. 

The minutes of the last monthly meeting of the Council held on July 26 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Sykes, of The Drewitts, Warninglid, Haywards 
Heath, were elected as Governors, and 50 duly nominated candidates were 
admitted into the Society as Members. 

The Persidrnt said he would like to draw the attention of the Council to 
the death since the last meeting of Mr. J. H. Hine, the representative for 
Devonshire, who had been an active Member of the Council since the year 
1906, and he was sure that they would wish that an expression of their 
sympathy should be conveyed to Mrs. Hine and her family. The other 
matter which he regretted having to report was the death of Mr. John 
Sloughgrove, who was so well known to a great many as Secretary of the 
Shire Horse Society. He was also for a lengthy period one of the trusted 
members of the seci'etarial staff of this Society. He was sure that the Shire 
Horse Society would feel very acutely the loss of their Secretary, who for so 
many years had given his valuable services in the interests of the Shire horse, 
and that he was voicing the wishes of the Members of Council in suggesting 
that a message of sympathy should be conveyed to the Council of the Shire 
Horse Society. 

Sir John Thobold formally moved 

*'That the name of Mr. Charles Adeane be recommended to the General Meeting 

for election as President for the ensuing year.” 

The Council, he was sure, were very grateful to Mr. Adeane for all he had 
done for the Society, and he felt confident that he was well able to occupy 
the Presidential Chair. Sir Gilbert Greenall seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously adopted. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1916. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, E.G. (President), In the Chair. 
Present: — Trustees . — Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., the Earl of Coventry, 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., O.V.O., Lord Middleton, Lord Moreton, the Earl of 
Northbrook, Sir John H. liorold, Bart. 

Mr. 0. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, Mr. J. BCarsball 
Dugdale, the Right Hon. Sir A. E. Fellowes, K.O.V.O., Mr. R, M. Greaves, 
Mr. Ernest Mathews, the Duke of Portland, E,G., the Earl of Powis. 
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Other Members of the Oounoif. -Mr. I). P. Alexander, Capt Olivo BohronR, 
Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Oavifl Brown, Mr.T. A. Butijir, Mr. Ilichardsoii 
Carr, Mr. W. W, Chapman, the Hoa. J. B. Cross, Mr. J. T. 0. Kadie, Mr. tfohn 
Evens, Mr. J. Falconer, Sir Walter Dil bey, Bait., Ijord IFarlcch, Mr. Arthur 
Hiscock, Mr. B. W. Hobbs, Mr. J. Howard Howaid, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Mr. J. 
L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Earl Manvers, Mr, 0. Midilleton, Mr. G-. 
Norris Midwood, Mr. John Myatt, Capt. E. Oliver-Bellasis, Mr. H. Overman, 
Mr. F. Hamlyn Price, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. Andrew Rogers, Mr. 0. Colt man 
Rogers, Mr. John Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith, Sir John 0. S. Thursby, Bart , Mr. 
0. W. Tindall, Mr. B. Trant, Mr. A. P. Turner, Capt. J. Bell White, R.N.U., 
Col. 0. W. Wilson, and the Right Hon. Frederick Wrench. 

Mr. Francis Ellis and Mr. J. Herbert Hall were present as representing the 
Manchester Local Committee. 

The following members of the General Cardiff Committee were also 
present : — The Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Councillor Joseph Stanfield), Sir John 
W. Courtis, Mr. E. Akers, Mr, Hubert Alexander, Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, 
(Chairman of the Cardiff Executive Committee), Mr. William Emerson, and 
Alderman Illtyd Thomas. 

The Minutes of the last Monthly Meeting of the Council, held on 
November 8, 1916, were taken as read and approved. 

Forty-six duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as 
Members. 

The President said that before proceeding with the ordinary business of 
the Council he ^ould like to say how much they appreciated the honour the 
Lord Mayor of Cardiff had done them by his presence there that day. The 
Council were aware, of course, that it had been decided to postpone the 
holding of the Cardiff Show. A great many people were under the impression 
that the Council were trying to force the Show on the country, and that the 
Government and Ministry of Munitions had stopped it. It was nothing of the 
sort, and he thought the Council would be interested to hear what had really 
taken place during the course of this year. In the first place, they had to go 
to the Ministry of Munitions to obtain from them information as to what 
facilities would be allowed for the Cardiff Show. On July 26 a deputation 
consisting of himself, the Duke of Portland, and Sir Gilbert Greenall saw 
Dr. Addison at Whitehall Gardens, and discussed the question of the holding 
of the 1917 Show, and after the interview he (the President) wrote to the 
Secretary to the effect that it had been very satisfactory, but that before finally 
answering, Dr. Addison had said he would have to consult the heads of 
departments, though, as far as he was concerned, he could not hcc any reason 
why the Show should not be held uudor the same conditions as at Manchester. 
Later on, authority was received from the Ministry of Munitions to proceed 
with the erection of the buildings at Cardiff, On Wednesday last Hir Gilbert 
Greenall and Mr. Adeane went down to Cardiff to attend a meeting of the 
Local Committee, at which there was present a representative of the tJri'at 
Western Railway, and after hearing what everyone Iiad to say, tlu*y came to 
the conclusion that it would not be possible to have the Show. He wanted 
the matter put right before che public so that it could not be said that the 
Society were pressing the holding of the Show. 

The Duke of Portland said he well recollected what transpired at the 
interview with Dr. Addison, and that they came away with the very strong 
opinion that there would be- no objection whatever to the Show being hel<i at 
Cardiff. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, tog(*ther 
with the accounts for the Manchester Show, as to which an explanatory 
statement was made by Mr. Adeane. 

The Duke of Portland, in presenting the Report of the General Cardiff 
Committee, announced that the Lord Ma^’^or of Oartliff Inwl attended the 
meeting, and extended, on behalf of the citizens of Cardiff, a cordial invitation 
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to the Society to hold their first Show after the War at Cardiff. The Marquis 
of Bute had veiy kindly allowed the showyard plant which was already at 
Cardiff to remain on the showyard until 1918. 

The Lord MiLYOR of Cardiff said that, as Lord Mayor, it was his 
business to express regret that the Show at Cardiff had unfortunately to be 
postponed. In view of what had been said by way of explanation to the 
Council, it was regrettable that the Ministry of Munitions had acted in the 
way they had. There was no more loyal city than Cardiff. However, what 
he desired to convey to the Council was to extend to them the earnest desire 
of his Corporation that when the next Show was able to be held it would he 
at Cardiff. The money that was necessary and the arrangements would be 
forthcoming, and, in his humble judgment, if the Show was held in that city 
it would probably be the best the Society had held. In desiring to show how 
much the postponing of the Show was appreciated, all the people that had 
subscribed or promised to do so had stated that their offers will hold good, and 
Cardiff would do anything to make the Show an unequalled success, if the 
Council would only accept the invitation. 

Mr. Corbett said that as one who had the honour of being Chairman of 
the Cardiff Executive Committee, and, in a humble way, of representing the 
Marquis of Bute, he thought it would be well if he said a word or two. He 
a''Siire<l the Council that if they would fall in with the Lord Mayor's request, 
and select Cardiff for the holding of their next Show, they would get a greater 
reception than they had received at Cardiff before. He sincerely hoped that 
the Show would be held (m the same ground, which belongs to the Marquis of 
Bute, who had intimated that it would be available for the Society the 
following year. He did not think he had any more to say but to repeat what 
had already been saitl— that it was earnestly hoped that the Show would be 
held at Cardiff when the conditions of affairs would admit b£ this being done. 

The President said he thought that the Cardiff Committee wouUl wish 
the Council to say at once that they would accept the invitation to go to Cardiff, 
but he did not know whether he was in a position to say that that was exactly 
the case, though he could not conceive any combination of circumstances that 
wouhl take them away from Cardiff the next time the Show was held. Personally 
he could not actually promise, but he would go so far as to say that he would 
do his utmost to support thu application when the question of holding the next 
Show came forwanl. 

Sir Gilbert Gbeenall then moved that Cardiff be the venue of the Show 
the next time it is held, and the Karl of Coventry seconded the motion, 
which was carried luiunimously. 

The Lord Mayor of Cardiff thanked the Council on behalf of tlie 
citizens of Cardiff for the decision they had arrived at to hold the next Show 
in their city. 

The following resolution, submitted by the Committee of Selection, was 
unanimously adopted : — 

That the oxceptional conditions affecting agriculture and ar4Ringout of the war 
demand that the Royal Agricultural Society of England 'Khould m thi* national 
interest talus action with a view to dealing with questions relating* to agriculture, 
and more especially m regard to the food production of the country during the war ; 
and that a War Emergency Committee of the Council be appointed to deal with 
those matters and advise the Council thereon,” 

They recommended that the Committee be constituted as follows : — The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., the Duke of Portland, K.G., the Earl of 
Northbrook, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., O.V.O., Sir John Thorold, Biart., Messrs. 
C. Adeane, Richardson Can*, John Evens, R. W. Hobbs, John Howard Howard 
J. L. Luddiugton, Alfred Mansell, Ernest Mathews, Christopher Middleton, 
Henry Overman, R. G. Patterson, John Rowell and 0. W. Tindall. 

Mr. Adeane, in moving the resolution recommended by the Committee of 
Selection, said he did not think that any further justification was required for 
the motion which had been read than the gravity of the situation with ;r^;ard 
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to the production of food in this country. Day after day ships were being sunk 
and tonnage leduced, with the ineTitable result that prices were going up, and 
there was a real danger of shortage. Although we had not yet begun to 
tighten our belts, it was high time that we took stock of the position. There 
was a strong feeling, which he knew would be shared by the Council, that the 
Society should come out of its shell and exert all its influence and knowledge 
to help to solve, so far as it could, thediffiicult problems which now confronted 
us. We had not done so before because we were deterred by a too great rever- 
ence for the charter, which placed a ban on the Society’s interference in 
questions of a political nature. Political questions had now resolved themselves 
into national questions, and we found ourselves in face of a great crisis. It 
seemed to him that the time had arrived for this National Society to act. He 
would briefly put before the Council some of the directions in which bethought 
the Committee could be of assistance. It could advise the G-ovemment 
Departments, if they so desired, by focussing the opinion of practical agri- 
culturists all over the country. It could give confidence to agriculturists by 
providing a body which could help to solve many of their present difficulties 
and take up their just grievances. It could reassure the public, who would feel 
that at last a practical body was devoting its attention to the maintenance of 
the food production of the country. It could certainly stamp on, if it could 
jttot stamp out, calumny such as was contained recently in a provincial paper, 
which said that The British farmers had no patriotism, and went to market to 
quafl the toast, * May the war last long and still longer so that we may be able 
to fill our pockets.’ ” It would be able to sift some of the ridiculous proposals 
which were now being put before the country as to what should be done with 
the land. It would further be able to consider the effect of Government Orders 
and Eegulations on production, which, if not properly thought out, were liable 
to defeat their own ends. In conclusion, he felt sure that this Committee would 
be welcomed by all agriculturists, and that it would have its time fully 
occupied. 

The Duke of Biohmond ahd Gobdon said he had very great pleasure 
in secondiog Mr. Adeane’s motion. He thought there were various points in 
connection with this matter which might be considered. But what he thought 
was the cardinal point was that they had selected representatives of the agri- 
cultural industry of whom the Socie^ is composed, and that their Council was 
elected from the various districts or counties by those interested in that par- 
ticular form of industry. They had to remember that there was a no more 
practical body than the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society. They had 
taken no active step in the past, for the reason of the terms of the charter which 
Mr. Adeane had referred to. He entirdy agreed with what Mr. Adeane had 
said, that the country was in a condition that it bad never been in before. He 
was not quite sure towhat extent they would be able to put certain propositions 
before the powers that be, but such a Committee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society as was proposed was bound to make themselves heard and listened to. 

In consequence of the postponement of the Show, the various Committees 
<lealing with it would not he required to meet, unless called by the Chairman, 
and the Committee of Selection therefore recommended that the Committees 
and the Council meet on the day in each month which had been appointed for 
the Council to meet. The following times were suggested : —Chemical and 
Woburn, 10 a.m, ; Botanical and Zoological, 10.30 a.m. ; Veterinary, 10.30 a.m. j 
Selection, 11.0 a.m. ; Journal and Education, 11.30 a.m. ; Finance, 12 noon ; 
Council, 2.30 p.m. 
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Iproceebinas at tbc Hnnual 
General flDeettna of 6overnor6 anb fiDembere, 

HELD AT THE EOTAL AGBIOTOTUBAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1916. 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND & GORDON, K.G. (PRESIDENT), IN THE OHAIR. 

Present: — Tmsteet . — Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., O.V.O., Lord Middleton, 
Lord Moreton, the Earl of Northbrook. 

Vice-PresideMs, — Mr. 0. Adeane, Mr. Percy Orutchley, ]Mr. Ernest 
Mathews, the Duke of Portland, K G. 

Ordinary Memlers of the Council, — Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. Davis Brown, 
Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. John E. Cross, Mr. John Evens, Mr. James 
Falconer, Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart.. Lord Harlech, Mr. A. Hiscock, Mr. E. W. 
Hobbs, Mr. J. Howard Howard, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Mr. J. L. Luddington, 
Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. William Nocton, Mr. Henry 
Overman, Mr, F, Hamlyn Price, Mr. Frederick Reynard, Mr. Andrew Rogers, 
Mr. John Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr. B. Trent, Colonel C. 
W. Wilson, the Right Hon. F. Wrench. 

Governors , — ^Viscount Allendale, Mr. C. L. Evans, Capt. Beville Stanier, M.P. 

Members , — The Hon. Alex. E. Parker, the Hon. C. B. Portman, Messrs. J. A. 
Adams, E. M. Archdale, J. A. Attwater, Captain Charles Bathurst, M.P., 
Messrs. Charles Bidwell, H. W. Bishop, J. H. Bridges, Arthur Britten, G. 
Kelsey Burge, William Burkitt, Major Castleman, Messrs. George Cave, J, F, 
Crewes, J. J. Cridlan, H. S. Daine, W. H. Daun, E. G. Dulcken, Walter Dunn, 
T. Edge, Francis Ellis, H. J. Elwes, T. Ewart, George Byre, jun., William 
Gaymer, William Gibson, E. Griffin, J. Herbert Hall, S. Marriott Hall, W. 
Hedges, George Hobson, R. Holbeach, W. P. Laithwood, W. Langridge, F. Lay, 
James Lay, James Lindsay, 0. J. B, Macdonald, C. B. Machen, W. S. 
MacWilliam, W. J. Malden, J. M. Martin, Henry Matthews, J. H. Mills, J. T. 
Mills, F. W. J. More, John M. Moubray, W. Nixon, P. J. Poels, E. 0. Ransome, 
John P. Roberts, R. Tait Robertson, J. A. Robinson, Robert Sanders, C. C. 
Smith, Metcalfe S. Smith, J, Herbert Taylor, Howard Thomas, B. Trimen, 
Sydney Unite, R. Yaisey, R. S. Walters, M. H. Ward, James Watt, James Watt, 
jun., Jonas M. Webb, John Wesley, &c., &c. 

The President said before they began their meeting he thought they should 
express their thanks to the Royal Agricultural Hall Company and the Smithfield 
Club for allowing them to meet in that very commodious building. 

Before the adoption of the report was moved perhaps they would like him 
to make a retrospect of the past few months, and in doing so he would bring to 
their notice how successful had been tl^e Society's Show at Manchester. 
(Hear, hear.) There had been a gn^at deal against them ; they were in the 
throes of a terrible war, and a considerable amount of uncertainty existed as 
to what they would be able to do, what facilities would he given to them, and 
what they would have to forego. In spite of all these inconveniences and draw- 
backs he thought they might thoroughly well congratulate themselves on the 
fact that they had a balance standing over from the Manchester Show of some 
thousands of pounds. (Hear, hear.) In that connection the thanks of the 
Society were due to the Hon. Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall, for his exertions. 
Unless they had somebody with the amount of energy and skill which he 
possessed and which he was not slow to put into operation, the success of the 
Show would be very differently spoken of than they were able to speak of it 
that day. (Hear, hear.) 

As to what was to happen to the Show in the coming year, they would 
perhaps have seen an announcement in some of the papers that the Minister of 
Munitions had prohibited the holding of the Show. He thought that the way 
in which the announcement appear^ was somewhat unfortunate, for he was 
afraid that it might convey to outside people, who were not aware of what had 
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actually taken place, an idea that the Mociciy had been trying to “ i)ush ” the 
Show, and that the Minister of Munitions had come down and given tlieiu a 
direct prohibition. The idea might bo conveyed that they were not acting 
loyally to the country in this time of stress, and, therefore, he would like to 
explain briefly what h^ actually happened. On J uly 26 a deputation of the 
Council, consisting of the Duke of Portland, Sir Gilbert Grecnall, an<l himself, 
went to see the Minister of Munitions to ascertain his view as to the likeli- 
hood or otherwise of the Show being held at Cardiff. After their inlorview 
with Dr. Addison he (the President) wrote informing Mr. lilcRow that it had 
been very satisfactory, and that Dr. Addison had said that before giving a final 
answer he should have to consult the Heads of Departments, but so far as bo 
(Dr. Addison) was concerned there was no reason why the Show should not be 
held under the same conditions as this year. 

Accordingly they went on with their preparations. On October 24 they 
had to apply to the Minister of Munitions for authority to go on with their 
building, and as they got the sanction of the authorities they ])rcsumod cveiy- 
thing was right. Later they had a communication from the railway 
authorities at Cardiff, stating they were afraid that if the Show was procee(le<l 
with they would be unable to cope with the traffic which it woul<l bring, and 
that it would be a fiasco. In consequence of that Sir Gilbert Grecnnll and Mr. 
Adeane went to Cardiff on Wednesday of last week and interviewed the local 
committee and the railway authorities. Having lieard all there was to be said 
on the spot they came to the conclusion that it was inadvisable to hold the 
Show ; and in the ordinary course of events the first announcement of Ihcir 
decision would have been made at that meeting. 

What he wanted to impress upon them was that there was no question of 
their having run counter to the authorities in the slightest degree. Instead of 
there having been any necessity for the Ministry of Munitions to prohibit the 
Show, they had already decided that under the circumstances it was inadvisable 
to go on with it. He thought it was very unfortunate that such an announce- 
ment had been anticipated In the way it bad been. He felt bound to make this 
statement because there was no more loyal body than the agriculturists of this 
country— (applause)— and nothing could be further from their minds than that 
any steps they might take would imperil in the slightest degree the success of 
the war. 

The Council at their meeting that day had taken an important, step in 
appointing a War Emergency Committee, whose function it would bo to con- 
sider all questions relating to agriculture as affected by the war, am!, where 
they thought it advisable and politic, to offer ad vice and suggestions to the 
authorities as to the best way of dealing with the present agrienltural (n)n- 
ditions. They had appronched the question of the appointment of this 
Committee very carefully because there was a paragraph in their chart.er 
forbidding interference in political affairs. He looked upon this question, 
however, as one altogether outside what was known as party politics. 'I'hey 
were all out for the nation to-day. (Applause.) What was desired was not 
only the success of our arms abroad, but, as far as possible, to maintain prosperity 
at home while mitigating the inconveniences and troubles whioli the war cause<l. 
The Society had never taken a very active part in making suggestions to the 
authorities on agricultural matters, but it was felt now that the time hail 
arrived when they should assert themselves. (Hear, hear.) The CJouncil of the 
Royal Agricultural Society was probably one of the most practical bodies in 
the country ; there were none more capable — with their experience— of giving 
information as to the best means of cultivating the land, and it was right that 
the Members of the Society should have some say in matters connected with 
the restrictions which were to be imposed. At any rate ho did not think the 
Society was a body which ought to be entirely ignored in the agricultural 
debates of the country. The Members of that Committee would not form a 
permanent part of the constitution of the Council, but it was hoped that in the 
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pre-scnt time of stress the appointment of the Committee would commend itself 
to tiie country e^enerally as an effort on the part of the leading agricnlturists 
of this country to do what was best, not only for the country or the Members 
of the Society, but the whole agricultural interest of Great Britain. The 
members of the War Emergency Committee were as ftdlows : — The Duke of 
Eichmond and Gordon, K.G., the Duke of Portland, K.G., the Earl of North- 
brook, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O., Sir John H. Thorold, Bart., Mr. 
Adeane, Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. John Evens, Mr. Robert W. Hobbs, Mr. J. 
Howarci Howard, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Christopher 
Middleton, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. R. G. Patterson, Mr. 
John Rowell, and Mr. C. W. Tindall. He hoped that the composition of the 
Committee would commend itself to the approbation of the Society. 

There was one other matter which he wished to mention. The Cardiff 
authorities were naturally disappointed at not being able to give the Society 
that welcome which they had prepared for it. But when those happier times 
came to which they all looked forward so keenly and another opportunity was 
given them of holding their annual summer Show, the engagement with Cardiff 
would be kept, and the next Show of the Society would take place in that city. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. H. J. Elwes, F.R.S. (Gloucestershire), in moving the adoption of the 
report, sai<l he was glad to see that the Council had taken the important step 
of appointing a War Emergency Committee. Such a Committee, whose names 
they had just heard read, should carry a great deal of weight and authority — 
greater in fact than from any other body. He brought forward the question of 
labour as one to which the Committee should give early attention. The 
countrysule had been absolutely stripped of the able-bodied men. Many men 
who were quitd incapable of serving the country as soldiers were able to do a 
good deal in the way of growing fo^, and work on a farm, but they had been 
taken away at great expense to the country in the matter of allowances to their 
families, and they had never done one useful day*s work as soldiers. Then in 
the matter of making use of the labour of prisoners there was still a great deal 
of uncertainty as to the conditions under which the prisoners would be allowed 
to work. He suggested that on this matter the Council of the Society could 
give the authorities a good deal of advice. Another subject which required 
attention was the killing of stock — owing to the high price of beef — ^which 
ought not to be killed. Then there was the question of preventing the over- 
feed ing of valuable breeding stock. If something was done by the Society in 
this direction it would be welcomed by the working farmers of the country. 
He was not speaking of the “Professional J=?howman,” who had to feed his 
stock to catch the eye of ignorant buyers. (Laughter.) Those gentlemen must 
be left to carry on their own work in their own way. 

Mr. 11. S. Daine (Cheshire) seconded the adoption of the report. He 
remarked that they would ail deplore the length of the obituary list in the 
report, in which occurred the names of men well known in agriculture through- 
out the country. He thought the Society was entitled to look for a much 
greater increase in its membership, and his own opinion was that it ought to 
be two or three times larger than it was. The duty devolved upon every 
Member to bring in another Member. He noticed in the report that the 
Society had raised about 100,000Z. for the Agricultural Belief of Allies Fund, 
and that the sale at the Manchester Show had produced 3,000Z. for the Fund. 
The lOOjOOOZ. would form a nucleus, and a veiy handsome one at that, but 
more money would be wanted if they were to do their duty by those who had 
suffered through the invasion of their country. He hop^ that the 100,000Z. 
would be followed by another 100,OOOZ. and more than that if it was wanted. 
The profit on the Show had astounded him. Having regard to the conditions 
prevailing, the fact that they hati a balance on the Show of nearly 6,000Z. 
redounded greatly to the credit of everyone who helped to make the Show a 
success. 
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With reference to tlie War Emeryency (Vunniittee he was snrc that the 
Committee would be only too happy and always ready to receive any genuine 
practical suggestions from any Member of the Society. He thouglit that the 
practical side of the Manchester Show, as manifested in tlie Milking 
Competitions, had been of great good ; indeed, he did not think that the 
excellent work which the Society was doing was properly appreciated. He 
mentioned the chemical assistance afforded by the fcfociety as being of great 
value, and he advised farmers in procuring important necessaries for cattle, to 
consult the Society’s chemist, who would always prevent them from going 
wrong. With regard to labour, he admitted that the War Office must come 
first, but they were entitled to ask the War Office to leave the trained men — 
their stock men, herdsmen, and shepherds. These men could instru<*t others, 
but if they were taken away it would be impossible to train other men to do 
their work. 

Captain Charles Bathurst, M.P. (Gloucestershire) said that he regretted 
as much as they did the departmental officiousness of the Ministry of Munitions 
in taking action which had put a quite undeserved stigma upon that 
important and ancient agricultural Society. He welcomed most warmly tlie 
decision to appoint at once a War Emergency Committee, and for that 
Committee to offer its services to the Government, whatever Government they 
might have in future, in order to ensure that the agricultural policy of this 
country was carried on with a full realisation of the position in which we now 
stood, and the necessity for realising that in future this country had got to 
depend to a much greater extent than in the past upon its own agricultural 
resources. (Hear, hear.) We could not blink the fact that the submarine 
menace was one of the greatest possible gravity, and any courageous Govern- 
ment, one would imagine, would face the present position by not merely 
appealing to the agricultural community to come out to do its duty as it never 
did before, but to equip it properly with such facilities as would enable it to 
carry out its duty. 

He regretted very much that the offer could not have been made at an 
earlier date by the Royal Agricultural Society in consequence of that some- 
what unfortunate paragraph in its ancient charter. These were not the days 
for adhering strictly to any such formalities as ai tides in a charter might 
present. What he would ask that Committee to do was to represent to the 
Board of Agriculture that it was out to help the Government and not to super- 
sede the Board. Unfortunately, departmental bcnsitivcness, departmental re<l 
tape, and departmental jealousies were such, even in the present crisis, that 
there was a real danger, unless they were prepared to make it ptufectly clear to 
the Government that they were anxious and reiidy to help them with export 
advice, but not in any way to supersede their officials, that they might still find 
insurmountable obstacles. 

Reference had been made to the question of using prisoners of war on the 
land. For a long time the War Office declined to sanction the employment of 
prisoners in less numbers than 100, involving a large guard to supervise their 
work and prevent escape. That unfortunate regulation had prevented the 
utilisation of prisoners of war by those who wanted to increase the amount of 
food grown in this country. That obstacle was now removed, and for some 
days past they had been considering the conditions under which these meii 
should be allowed to work on the farms. Red tape, however, was the 
difficulty and the conditions as yet had not been forthcoming, but he hoped 
that day to hear that the conditions had been settled and that the labour was 
available. In conclusion, he wished the Society more power to its elbow. 

Mr, Robert Sanders (Co. Cork) said there was a consensus of opinion in 
the country in favour of the appointment of a War Emergency Committee. 
What the agriculturists really wanted was a policy. They d<*Bircd to know 
what the Government wanted, and he would suggest that the fiibt thing the 
new committee should do should be to get a decisive answer from the 
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Government as to whether they did or did not want more food prodnoed in 
the country next year. In his opinion such things as machinery, feitilisers, 
and all those articles which were absolutely necessary for the cultivation of 
the land should be carried in the same manner and with the same degree of 
urgency on the railways as munitions. Inde©l, the manufacture of machinery 
and a supply of fertilisers should be looked upon as possessing the importance 
of the production of munitions. 

Mr. Eyre (London) suggested the advisability of the Council appointing 
a surveyor from the town in which the Show was held to supervise the 
construction work. 

The Report was then adopted. 

Mr. Bidwell (Cambridgeshire) then moved that Mr. Charles Adeane 
should be elected President of the Society, to hold office until the next 
annual general meeting. As a Cambridgeshire man he rejoiced that the 
name of their Lord Lieutenant had been put forward for the Presidency 
of the Society. Mr. Adeane was well known in the county, and esteemed 
and respected by everyone. He was a sound, practical agriculturist as 
they knew from the way in which the Babiaham estate was managed, 
and also his herd of Shorthorns and his flock of Southdowns. Since 
1905 Mr. Adeane had been Chairman of the Finance Committee, and he 
thought they might congratulate themselves on the fact that the flnancial 
position to-day was very different from what it was then. Personally, 
he bad no doubt whatever that Mr. Adeane, as chairman of a strong 
committee, had done a great work in that respect. He was also Honorary 
Treasurer of the Agricultural Relief of Allies Fund, in connection with 
which he had also done very good work. Mr. Bidwell went on to say 
that if Mr. Adeane was elected President he would, he was sure, do great 
honour to the position, And would be second to none of those who had gone 
before him. (Hear, hear.) For Mr. Adeane’s sake he regretted that the 
Cardiff Show was not going to be held this year. He could not help thinking, 
however, that the decision arrived at was a right one. In these strenuous 
times it was better that they should keep before them constantly the fact that 
they had got to beat the German nation. (Hear, hear.) He had the greatest 
possible pleasure in proposing the election of Mr. Adeane as their President 
for the coming year. (Applause.) 

Mr. Crewes (Cornwall) seconded the proposition, remarking that he per- 
sonally had become familiar with Mr. Adeane’s name in connection with the 
movement for the Agricultural Relief of Allies, and was aware of the excellent 
work he was doing in that capacity also. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Adeake was greeted with applause on rising to acknowledge his election. 
He said he did not suppose that any agriculturist could have a greater ambition 
than to be President of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and he was 
deeply grateful to them for having placed him in that proud p^ition. The 
pleasure he felt was enhanced by the circumstance that his election had been 
proposed by his old friend and fdlow Cambridgeshire man, Mr. Bidwell. (Hear, 
hear.) He wished tp thank Mr, Crewes also for the kind way in which he had 
spoken of him. By electing him their President for the coming year they had 
put him under the great obligation to the Society to do all that he could during 
bis term of office. He hoped that when that term came to an end he should be 
able to render a fair account of his stewardship so that they would feel to have 
been justified in their selection. Ho was quite sure that in that endeavour he 
should have the support not only of his colleagues on the Council, but of every 
Member of the Society. (Applause.) 

He believed and hoped that the appointment of the War Emergency Com- 
mittee that morning would meet with general approval among the agriculturists 
of the country. (Hear, hear.) The Committee had been formcfl not to promote 
any selfish agricultural interest, but to look after the interests of the nation, 
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and he hoped that they would be able really to focus the practical rjpinion of 
the agriculturists of the country. Whether the G-ovt'rnineiil or the (Jovernmeut 
departments would ever think it worth while to come and ask th(‘ir opinion on 
these questions was another matter, but he thought they might say that if they 
did think fit to come to the Committee the latter would give them the best 
advice they could. When it was remembered that the Council was composed 
of practical men it would be recognised that their advice would be worth taking. 
He ventured to think that the Government was making somewhat of a mistake 
in telling farmers how to do things. (Hear, hear.) The Government should 
say what they wanted done, and leave it to the farmers of the country to carry 
it out in their own way. The farmers could be depended upon to act patriotic- 
ally at the present time. For his own part he did not think the public realised 
in the least the really fine performance that agriculturists were 'accomplishing 
at the present time. They were practically cultivating the same area of lan<i 
as before the war with about 30 per cent, of their best men gone. They could 
not have done that unless they had had the help of the women of the country. 
(Hear, hear.) He was of the opinion that they might warn some of those people 
who were telling them what to do and who thought that everything was so 
easily done, that there was no question of increasing the area of land under the 
plough at the present time. To do that they must have more labour and more 
machinery. (Hear, hear.) At the, moment he did not see where the labour was 
to come from, though possibly they might get machinery from abroad. 

He hoped they would hear less of things that might be very excellent after 
the war was over, or things which might be carried ont by prisoners, such as 
planting trees, draining bogs, or ploughing np pastures. If they had taken the 
advice given a year ago by the Board of Agriculture to plough up pastures, their 
state to-day would have been very much worse than it actually was. Keeping 
the land now under the plough in the highest state of cultivation possible was, 
he believed, the best way in which they could serve the nation. (Applause.) 

The President announced that the following twelve Trustees had been . 
nominated by the Council in accordance with the by-laws : — 


Prince Christian, F.Gh Cumberland Lodge, Windsor. 
Bedford. Duke of, KG., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 
Bowen-Jones. Sir J. B. JBart., Council House Court, Shrewsbury. 
OomwalliB, Ool. F. S. W., Linton Park. Maidstone, Rent. 
Coventry, Earl of, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worceslerflhiro. 
Devonshire, Duke ot K.G., Goveniment House, Ottawa, Cana i la. 
Greenali, Sir Gilbert. Bart, O.V O , Walton Hall, Warrington. 
Middleton, l4ord, Birdsall House, Malton, Torki». 

Moreton, Lord. Sarsden House, Chipping Norton, Oxon, 
Northbrook, Earl of. Stratton, Micheldever, Hampshire. 

Parker, Hon. Cecil T., The Grove, Oorsham, Wiltshire. 

Thorold, Sir John H., Ba^ Old Hall, Systoxi, Grantham. 


On a show of hands they were declared re-clectetl as TruKlci‘S, to hohl ofUco 
until the next ensuing annual general meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents were elected in a similar manner, their nanu's Ix'ing : - 


Adeane, 0. B. W , Babraham Hall, Cambridge, 

Orutchley. Percy, Sunninghill Loago, Abcot, Berkshiro. 

Derby, Earl of, E.G., Enowsley, Frescot, Lancashire. 

Dugdale, J. Marshall, Llwyn, tlanfyllin, S.O , Mont. 

Fellowes, Bt. Hon, Sir Ailwyn, K.O.V.O., Honingham, Norwich. 
Greaves, R. M., Wem, Portmndoc, North Wales. 

Mathews, Ernest, Little Shardeloes, Amersham, Bucks. 
Northumberland, Duke of. H.G., Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, 
Portland, Duke of, K.G, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts. 

Powia, Earl of, Powis Castte, Welshpool, Mont. 

Bichmond and Gordon, Duke of, KG., Goodwood, Chichester. 
Yarborough, Earl of, Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire. 


The President then reported, under By-law 87, the names of the follow- 
ing ordinary Members of the Council who had ho(m elocied to represent the 
several divisions of the Society inc^uded in Grouji “ B in order that the 
meeting might take cognisance of their election ; — 
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Durham : Christopher Middleton, Vane Terrace, Darlmston. 

Yorks., West Riding • Ma 3 or G. E. Lane-Fox, M.P., Bramham Park, Boston 
Spa, and Lt.-Ool. B. W. Stany forth, Kirk Hammerton Hall, York. 

Nottingham : Earl Manvora, Thoresby Park, Newark-on-Trent 

Leicester : Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart- Noseley HaJJ, Leicester. 

Rutland : Lord Ranksborough, C.V.O., C.B., Ranksoorough, Oakham. 

Suffolk : Fred Smith, Deben Haugh, Woodbndge. 

Buckingham : Capt. i. Bell-White, R.N.R., Alderboume Manor, Qerrard's Grosa 

Essex : Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Blsenham Hall, Blsenham. 

London : W. W. Chapman, 4, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street. Strand, W.O. ; Sir 
Howard Frank, 20 Hanover Square, W.; and F. Hamlyn Price, 11 
Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 

Shropsliire . Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, and Alfred Mansell, College 
Hill Shrewsbury. 

Hereford : Arthur P. Turner, Fayre Oakes, Hereford. 

South Wales : 0. Ooltman Rogers Stanage Park, Brampton Bryan. 

De^oll : Andrew Rogers, Great Woodford, Plympton. 

Wiltshire : J. E. Rawlence, The Chantry, Wilton, Sahsbury. 

Surrey : Capt Dunbar Kelly, Ooombe Farm, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Mr. W. Burkitt (Co. Durham) moved that the best thanks should be given 
to Mcssis. Jonas M. Webb, Hubert J. Greenwood, and Newell P. Squarey for 
their services as Auditors, and that they be re-elected for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Kelsby-Buege (Kent) seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. J. J. Obidlan (Gloucestershire), in proposing a vote of thanks to 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon for his stu’vices as President 
during the past year, said it had been his privilege on the previous day to ask 
the uicinbcr& of the Sniithfield Club to return a vote of thanks to their 
Prebident, and it had given him great pleasure to do so, not only because 
their Prcsulent was a loading man in agriculture, but because he was a 
breeder of Aberdeen- Angus cattle. (Laughter and applause.) On the 
present occasion he had the same felicity in proposing the thanks of that 
meeting to the Duke of Eichmond and Gordon. After congratulating the 
President upon his victory on the previous day in the competition for ^nth- 
down yearlings, Mr. OriiUan concluded by remarking that if there were two 
Hooioties above all others which brought agriculturists thoroughly together 
they were the Royal Agricultural Society and^its mother — the Smithfield 
Club. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Jambh Watt (Ouraherland), in seconding the proposition, recalled the 
services which the previous Duke of Richmond and Gordon had rendered to 
that Society. ITe was glad to sec that his son had followed in his footsteps 
and emulated his example. Their President had shown his real interest in 
agriculture ; on his own estate he stood well as owner, and as a public man 
in agriculture he stood out prominently. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, snid that in spite of all the adverse circumstances in operation the 
year had been one of great satisfaction to him as well as a year of considerable 
instruct urn. He had tried to learn farming all his life, but he was bound to 
say that the more he was brought into contact with those who possessed 
practical experience the greater was the amount of knowletlge he was able to 
acquire of what, after all, was tlie biggest industry in the country. He 
thankcii them most heartily for their very kintl acknowledgment of his services 
in the pabt year. 

The proceetlings then terminated. 
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MANOHESTBE SHOW, 

JUNE 27 TO JULY 1, 1916. 


(©(Kcialsr of tije ^fjoio. 

PRESIDENT : 

THE DUKE OP RICHMOND AND OORDON, £.0. 


Honorary Director. 

Sir Gilbert Grbena.ll, Bart., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. 

Stevards of Idve Stock. 

JSonei, 

Otbil E. Grbekall, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Ghantham. 
John Rowell, Bury, Huntingdon. 

CoittU, 

Joseph Harris, Brackenburgh Tower, Carlisle. 

She^y Goatt and Pigs, 

L. 0. Wriglet, 7, Park Street, Cirencester. 

Steward of Dairy, Poultry and Produce. 

Ernest Mathews, Little Shardeloes, Amersham, Bucks. 

Steward of Veterinary Examinations. 

Cyril E. Greenall, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. 

Steward of Forage. 

W. D. Bullock, Stamford Estate Office, Altrincham. 
Stewards of Implements. 

Colonel P. R. W. Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone. 
The Hon J. B ClROSS, High Legh, JKnutstoni. 

R. M. Greaves, Worn, Portmadoc, 

Stewards of Refreshments. 

Percy Crutchlby, Rnnninghill Lodge, Ascot. 

William Harrison, Albion Ironworks, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Steward of Flower Show, 

A. A. Paton, Oneida, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

Stewards of Finance. 

Charles R. W, Adbane, Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Thomas L. Avbling, Boley HiU House, Rochester. 
Biohardson Carr, Mill Lawn, Burley, Bingwood, Hants. 

Surveyor. 

J. R. Katlob, P,R.I.B.A., Cauldon Chambers, Long Row, Nottingham. 
Secretary. 

Thomas MoBow, 16 Bedford Sejuare, London, W,C, 
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JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS, 

UiBcellaaeoiui Implemeati entered for SUrer Medals. 

W. 0. Brown, Appleby, Doncaster. 

J. Broughton Dugdalb, Wroxall Abbey, Warwick. 


JUDGES OP LIVE STOCK, &c. 


HOBSBS. 

Shires. — Classes 1-11. 

F, W. Griffin, Boro’ Fen, Peter- 
borough. 

W. T. Hayr, Tur Langton Manor, 
Leicester. 

Olydesdales. — Classes 12-20. 

Walter A. Aiteenhbad, Meadow- 
bank, Polmont, N.B 

John P. Sleigh, St. John’s Wells, 
Fyvie, N.B. 

Sttffolks. — Classes 21-28. 

W. R. Hustler, Earls Hall, Cockfield, 
S.O., SufEolk. 

Edwin H. Preston, Wood Farm, 
Worlingworth, Framlingham, 
Suffolk. 

Hunters. — Classes 29-40 ; Polo Ponies. 
— Classes 41-45 ; and Biding Glasses. 
— Classes 63-71. 

Major J, Upton, Ingmire Hall, Sed- 
borgh, Yorkshire. 

Romer Williams, Newnham Hall, 
Dayentry. 

Olereland Bays and Ooach Horses. — 
Classes 46 and 47. 

W. SOARTH Dixon, Fairlight, Luton, 
Beds. 

Haokneys. — Classes 48-54 ; Hackney 
Ponies. — Classes 55 and 56 ; and 
Harness ILotm,-- Cl asses 72-77. 

Arthur E. Evans, Bronwylfa, 
Wrexham, 

R. G. Heaton, Northaw House, 
Potters Bar, Herts. 

Shetland Classes 57 and 58. 

1)R. Charles Douglas, Auchiochan, 
Lesmabagow, Lanarkshire. 

Welsh Ponies,— 69-62. 

B. Davies, Tyclyd, Beulah, Garth, 
S.O., Breconshire. 

Draught Horses in (xem*— Classes 
81-88. 

J. T. 0. Badib, Aldershaw, Lich- 
field, 

L. 0. Wrigley, 7 Park Street, 
Cirencester. 


Turnouts. — Classes 89 and 90. 

W. Bainbridgb, Walton House, 
Warrington. 

Donkey Turnouts. — Class 91. 

F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S., St. Martin’s, 
Stamford. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorns — Classes 92-104. 

James Durno, Rotbiebrisbane, 
Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 

Captain 0. H. Jolliffb, Newbus 
Grange, Darlington. 

0. W. Tindall, Wainfleet, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Dairy Shorthorns. — Classes 105-109 ; 
and Dairy Classes 110-113. 

D. W. Collyer, Westbourne, Lan- 
caster. 

Reginald Hollington, Lark Hill, 
Theydon Bois, Essex. 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns. — 
Classes 114-121. 

E. Abraham, Otby House, Market 
Rasen. 

T. H. B. Frbshney, Grainthorpe 
House, Grainthorpe, S.O., Lines. 

Herefords. — Classes 122-129. 

G. H. Green, Wigmore Grange, 
Leintwardine, R.S.O. 

R. W. Hall, The Field, Hereford. 

Devons. — Classes 130-135. 

Robert Cook, Crazelowman, 
Tiverton. 

South Devons. — Classes 136-139. 

John Ho are, Mount Barton, Staver- 
tou, Totnes. 

Longhorns. — Classes 140-143. 

F. W. SOUTHAM, Foxhill Farm, West 
Haddon, Rugby. 

Sussex. — Classes 144-148. 

Da;kiel Swaffeb, Mumford, Kings- 
north, Ashford, Kent. 

^9]sik.--Clasm 149.166. 

Richard W. Pritchard, Coed- 
marion, Carnarvon, 
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£ed VQ\!is.—Class$s 167-162. 
Hbbbbbt Blofibld, Wilby, Attlo- 
borough, Norfolk. 

A. D. Bbuob, Estate Office, Elvetham 
Hall, Winchfield, Hants. 
Aberdeen-Angus. — Classes 163-168. 

Lewis Beaton, Terry Cottage, Blan- 
tyre Street, Cullen, N.B. 
AbohibaIiD Whyte, Inverquharity, 
Kirriemuir, N.B. 

Gallovays. — Classes 169-173. 
Jambs Wilson, Tundergartli Mains, 
Lockerbie, N.B. 

AyrsliireB.— 174 and 176. 
Httoh W. B. Cbawpobd, Chap- 
manton, Castle Douglas, N.B. 
Holstein-Friesians.— - Classes 176-181 . 

B. G. Anema, Strumphletstr, 21, 
Hengelo, Holland. 

H. T. Willett, Monkton Parsonage 
Farm, Bamsgate. 

Jerseys. — Classes 182-189. 

W. Ashcboft, 13 The Waldrons, 
Croydon, Surrey. 

J. H. Shomb, Whatley Combe, Frome, 
Somerset. 

Guernseys. — Classes 190-196. 

J. D. Toogood Pabsons, 9 Manor 
Boad, Busthall, Tunbridge Wells. 
Kerries. — Classes 197-199 ; and 
Dexters, — Classes 200-303. 

G. Titus Babham, Sudbury Park, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 

Milk Tield Frizes and Butter Tests. 
Awards made on Certificate of the 
Stewabd of Daibyxng. 

SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. — Classes 217-221. 

J. M. Eady, Lancefield, Thorpe 
Malsor, Kettering. 

J. H. Toppin, Musgrave Hall, 
Skelton, Penrith. 

Shropshires. — Classes 222-227. 

S. P. M. Nevett, Yorton, Shrews- 
• bury. 

Thomas Fbank, Cound Arbour, 
Shrewsbury. 

Southdowns. — Classes 228-233. 
William Bbown, Challoners, 
Bottingdean, Sussex. 

John Langmead, Bailiffs Court, 
Climping, Llttlehampton. 


Hampshire Downs. — Classes 234-239. 
Mortimbb a. (lOLDSMiTir, Blend- 
worth, Borndomi, Hants. 

Charles Stanford, Estate Office, 
Brcaniore, Hants. 

Sttffolks.— 240-216. 

J. R. Gbimsev, St. Helena, Uunwich, 
Suffolk. 

Dorset Downs. — Classes 246-248. 
Harold P. M. Wardlaw, Holway 
Farm, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Dorset Homs. — Classes 249-262. 
John H. Chick, Wynford Eagle, 
Dorchester, 

Byelands.— Glasses 263-257. 
Fred. J. Williams, Lucton Court, 
Kingsland, S.O., Herefordshire. 

Kerry HiU (Wales)— 

Classes 268-260. 

John Anwyl, Preston Hall Farm, 
Preston Brockhurst, Shrewsbury. 

Lincolns. — Classes 261-266. 
Charles Clarke, Holmleigh, Dor- 
rington, Lincoln. 

T. a. Jackson, Golden Hill, Wans- 
ford, Driffield. 

leicesters, — Classes 267-270. 

H. H. Btaybley, Tibthorpe, Driffield. 
Border Leicesters. — Classes 271-273. 
Jambs Campbell, Illicbtou, Mid- 
Calder, N.B. 

Wensleydales. — Classes 274-279. 
William Dtnsdalb, Low Bolton, 
Kedinire, S.O., Yorkshire. 

J. 0. Trotter, Scruton, Bedalt*, 
Yorkshire. 

Classes 280 and 282 ; and 
Derbyshire Gritstones. — Classes 283 
and 281. 

William H. Aibey, Whalley, Black- 
buni. 

Kent or Bomney Marsh. — 
Classes 286-290. 

0. J. G. ITulkbs, Somerhill Estate 
Office, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Henry Bigden, EtcbSnghill, Shorn- 
cliffe Camp. 

Ootswolds.— 291-294. 

John W. Brain, Manor Farm, Upper 
Slaughter, Glos. 
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Deron Long Wools. — 

Classes 2H5 and 296. 
Robert (^ook, Crazelowman, 
Tiverton. 

South Devons . — Classes 297-301. 
John Ho are, Mount Barton, titaver- 
toii, Totues. 

Dartmoors . — Classes 302-304. 
Thomas Palmer, Newington, 
Tavistock, Devon. 

Bzmoor Horn. — Classes 305-307. 
William Gammin, The Barton, 
Siiuonsbath, South Molton, North 
Devon. 

Cheviots . — Classes 308-310. 
James K. Smith, Least on, Humbie 
Herdwicks . — Classes 311-313. 
John Newby, Aulthurstside, 
Broughton-in- Furness. 

Welsh Mountain.^ 314-317. 
llOBERT liOBERTS, Bhjdygamedd, 
Towyu. 

Bkoh-fiiGed Mountain . — Classes 318 
and 319. 

Hugh Oarruthers, White Hill, 
Gilsland, Carlisle. 

GOATS. 

Goats , — Classes 320-329. 

B. lUvBNSCROPT, 38, Lancaster 
Park, Bichmoad, Surrey. 

PIGS. 

Large White Boars . — Classes 3111*334. 
K, Stuart, Brook Vale, Sowerby, 
Garstnng., 

Large White Sows.— 335-338. 
Herbert H, Owtram, Newland 
Hall, Lancaster. 

Middle 'W^m.-^Classes 339-341. 

W. B. Hill, 342, Prestwood Hoad, 
Wolverhampton. 

Tamworths . — Classes 846-350, 
Charles L. Ooxon, Webton Court, 
Madley, Hereford. 

Berkshires . — Classes 351-356. 
WiXiLiAM A. Barnes, Hasluck’s 
Green Fam, Shirley, Birmingham. 

Large Blacks.— 357-362. 
John M. Moubeay, Sutton Farm, 
Lewes, Sussex, 


Lincolnshire Ourly-coated. — 
Classes 363-368. 

Thomas P. Horn, Elm Grange, Bast 
Eckington, Boston. 

POULTRY. 

Classes 369-520. 

D. Hargourt Clarke, StancliHe 
Hal], Matlock. 

B-ev. E. Colley, Haveray Park, Kirk 
Hammerton, York 

William Foote, Springfield Poultry 
Farm, Armthorpe, Doncaster. 

W. J. Golding, Westwood Farm, 
Weahl, Kent. 

Will Hooley, The Firs, Hartley, 
Loogficld, Kent. 

H. Inman, 12 Squire Lane, Girling- 
ton, Bradford. 

W. H. Silvester, Hawthorns, Hills- 
borough Park, Sheffield. 

Mbs. Witham Sutcliffe, 98 Mont- 
rose Street, Burnley. 

John Wharton, Honeycott, Hawes, 
Yorkshire. 

PRODUCE. 

Butter . — Classes 521-526 ; 

Soft Cksem,— Classes 640 and 541. 

Alec. Todd, British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Olaewe.— Classes 527-539. 

John Benson, The Ketteilng Dairy, 
Dalkeith Place, Kettering, 

John Emberton, Crewe. 

Ernest Threlfall, Queen Square, 
Lancaster. 

Bacon and Hams , — Classes 542-555. 

A. F. Helps, Oummersdale, Carlisle. 
Oider and Perry.— 656-563. 

B. T. P. Barker, M.A., Long Ashton, 
Bristol. 

William Gaymbr, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 

Bottled Fruits and Yegetahles. — 
Classes 664-673. 

W. G. Turner, 18 and 19 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. 

Wool— 674-692. 

Frbdk, C. OoLlins, Vincent Street, 
Sunbridge Boad, Bradford. 

John L. Mabgebison, Canal Boad, 
Bradford. 
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Hives and Honey . — Classes 1-28 
Dr. W. Andbeton, Minoiin House, 
Ormskirk 

N. J. Bold, Almoiuls Green, West 
Derby, Liveipool. 

FLOWER SHOW. 

K. F. Babi 7BS, Eaton Gardens, Chester. 
Thomas Jones, Bryu, Penylan, 
Buabou. 

P. Jordan, The Gardens, Warter 
Priory, York. 

James Yert, Chirk Castle Gardens, 
Whitehurst, Buabon, N. Wales. 

OHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER. 
John Malcolm, F.E.O.Y.S., Holliday 
Street Wharf, Birmingham, 


ASSISTANT VETERINARY OFFICER. 

William Trigger, F.R.O.V.S., 
Newcastle, StaHs. 

VETERINARY ZNSFEOTORS. 

Professor J. Maoqueen, F.R.C.Y.S., 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, London, N.W. 

Hugh H. Ferguson, M.R.C.V.S., 
Suez Street, Warrington. 

F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S.. St. Martin’s, 
Stamford. 

J. B. Robertson, M.R.O.V.S., 
Lancaster. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES AT MANCHESTER, 

1916. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

1., First Prize. II., Second Prize. III., Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize. 

V., Fifth Prize. B. B., Beserre Bumber. H. 0., Hi|rhly Commended. 

0., Commended. 


B.B.— The responsibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree, and for 
the eligibiHty to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely with the Exhibitors. 

TJnlesa otherwiee stated, each Prize Animal in the Olasses for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
and Pigs, was ‘'bred by Exhibitor." 


HORSES. 


SMres. 


go. is Olass 1. — Shire StaUions^fmted in 1915. 

[XI entries.] 

4 I. (jpis WALPOUS QRBBNWBLL, BT- Mardeu Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for 

Marden Bagnazm bay ; a. Champion's Goalkeeper 30396, d. Harden Borina 75213 
Harden Forest King 28534. 

2 11. (iClO.TL)— JAMBS PORSHAW & SONS, Oarlton-on-Trent. Newark, Notts., for Newark 
Coming King, bay, bred by Arthur Dickins, Appleton Gate, Newark ; a. Tandridge 
Coming King 2993^ d. Claypole Queen 73958 by Bam King 24925. 

6 III. (£B,^)SXR WALPOLB GRBENWELI^ Bt., for Harden Whitfield, brown; a 
Ohampion'H Goalkeeper 30296, d. Pailton Fore^ Lass 61435 by Batcllfle Forest King 


8 IV. LORD MIDDIiBTON, Birdsall House, lilalton. Yorks., for Bawton Forester, 
brown, bred by John Davison, Lund Court, Nawton, Yorks. ; s, Tandridge Forester 
2992^ d, Nawton Silver Queen 67992 by Bunsmore Jameson 2nd 20158. 

3 B. K.— A. GRANDAOB, Ltd., Brambope Stud, Monks Heath, Ohelford, Cheshire, for 
Bramhope Bustio. 

H. 0.-1. 

Class 2 . — Shire Stalliont^ foaled in 1914. [7 entries.] 

14 1. U15,&E.B.fi>rOhampion.*)~'Sm WALPOLB Gebbnwbll, Bt., Marden Park, 
Woldingham, Surrey, for Oapemwray 33083, brown, bred by Harling Richardson, 
Caper] "" “ " ' 

47413 8 


47413 by Patrick 2nd 19929. 

13 II. (^10.)— JAMES BORSHAW 


df SONS, Oarlton-on-Trent, Newark, Notts., for Brook 
Vale Foreman 33061, bay, bred by John Harrison, Roseacre Hell, Kirkham, liancs. ; 
e. Albion Foromo<;t 280H1, d. Roseacre Belle 73248 by Horbling Harold 15647. 

18 111. (dfi5.)-JOHN ROWELL, Bury. Huntingdon, for Bury Kingmeker 33074, bay, bred 
by A. G. Montford, Ivy House, Oburehstoke, Mont. ; a, Tandridge Kingmaker 29930, 
d. Hay Thom 67732 by Hendre Baronet 16714. 

16 B. B.— John 0. Jaokson, The Grange, Askern, Doncaster, for Alnwick Champion. 

H. 0.-17. 


Class 8 . — Shire ^allions^ foaled in 1913. [8 entries.] 

26 I. (jC 16, ft Champion.^)— the Bttkb of Wisstminsteb, Eaton, Cheater, for Eaton 
Fenland King 32333, brown, bred by G. L. Morris, Thomey, Peterborough ; «. Eaton 
N unsuch 27301, d. Fenland Dinah 56927 by Hendre Conqueror 17385, 

i Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society, 

s Champion Gold Medal given by the Shire Horse Society for the best Sialhoaia 
Classes 1-3. 





liv Award of Live Stock Prizes at Matichester^ 1916. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.”} 

21 II. (^ClO.)-DBNBy COLMWrS, The Shire Stud, Bramhope, Leedn, for Primley Free- 
man 32736, bay, bred by D. R. Lloyd, Dinam Valley, Anglesea ; s. Tatton Dray King 
23777, d. Lol worth Queen 51575 Hendw Duke 16178. 

26 III. F. E. Muntz, Umberslade, Hockley Heath, Warwickshire, for Oolney 
Albert 82251, bay, bred by Charles Morris, Highfleld Hall, Albans ; s. Norbury 
Menestrol 23543, d. Bardon Alberta 46941 by Lockinge Forest King 18867. 

24 R. H.—Jambs Merritt, 40 Adelphi Street Birkenhead, for Alderman 3rd. 

Class 4 . — Shire Fillies^ foaled in 1916. [13 entries.] 

88 1. WIS.’^ W. G. WILLIAMS, Pendley Manor, Trina Herts., for Pendley Duchess, bay ; 
s. Norbury Menestrel 23543, d. Halstead Duchess 7th 67223 by Redlynch Forest King 


32 II. (iri0.i)-SlR Walpole GRBBNWBLL, Bt., Harden Park, Woldingl^m, Surrey, 
for Sister Ames, brown, bred by H. S. Thomas, Addington Lodge, Croydon ; s. 
Champion’s Goalkeeper 80296, d. Lady Betty 75009 by Hendre Champion 18079. 

34 HI. (jeS.il—EBNBST W.HbadinotoN, Oippenham Court, Slough, Bucks., for Orfold 
Active Girl 2nd, brown, bred by Alfred Luckin, Orfold Billingsburst, Sussex ; e, 
Norbury Menestrel 23543, d. C ‘ ' ‘ - * 

37 IV. (jC 3.)— W. ds H. WHITLEY,] 

by John R. Turton, Raby, 1 „ 

30801, d. Flower 74492 by Hendre Spark 18795. 

30 R. J. Wythbs, Copped Hall, Epping, Essex, for Copped Hall Lassie. 

H. C.— 29. 

Class 5 . — Shire Fillies^ foaled 1914. [7 entries.] 

45 1. UlA St R. N. for Cham^n.^)-!. G. WILLIAMS, Pendley Manor, Tring, for 

Pendley Royal Princess 825li bay ; s. Norbury Menestrel 23543, d. Bardon Forest 
Princess 56968 by Lockinge Forest King 18867. 

40 n. (dClO.)— ‘J H. APPLEBY, Home Farm, Groby, Leicester, for Bradgate Pearl 8063$, 
bay ; «. Bradgate Majestic 29139, d. Lockinge Garnet 42553 by Buscot Senator 17846. 

46 m. (jffS.)— ET j. Wythes, Copped Hall, Bpping, for Copped Hall Rosabelle, bay ; «. 
Norbury Menestrel 23543, d. Copped Hall Rosebud 66570 by Dunsmore J'anieson 
17972. 

43 Duke op ^ bstminstbr, Eaton, Chester, for Oldport Debutante. 

Glass 6 . — Shire MUies^ foaled in 1913. [1 entry.] 

[Not forward.} 

Class '7,^Shire Mares^ foaled in or after 1912, wvth Foalt at foot, 

[4 entries.] 

49 I. (£15.)— WILUAM EDWABD Dodd, Ford HalL Tanworth-in-Arden, Warwick- 
shire, for Ford Hall Patch 74507, brown, foaled in 1912 ; h. Danusdeld Stonewall 232 L4, 
d. Ford Hall Starlight 67058 by Holker Prince 26310. [Foal by King’s Warrior 31663.} 

48 11. (£10.)— Peter Davies, Midlands Farm, Warburtou, OlieMhire, tor Ravenscroft 
May Queen 75733, bay, foaled in 1912, bred by John A. Kay, Riivenscroft Hall, 
Middlewich, Cheshire: s. Lymm Collin 26419, d. Whaplodt* Countess 30430 by 
Horbling Hereward 14102. [Foal by Pendley Forest Prinei* 297 15,] 

Class 8. — Shire Mavee^ foaled in or before 1911, with Foals alfoot, 

[18 entries.] 

53 I. (£15, St Champion. a)-nJ0BN Bradley, Halstead House, Tilton, Lt'leestor, for 
Halstead Rml Duchess 6385,3, bay, foaled in 1909 ; a Lockinge Forest King 18867, 
d. Halstead Duchess 3rd 4212 1 by Menestrel 14180. [Foal by Eaton Nunsucb 2730 1 .1 

62 II. (£10.)-Oapt. Sir Berkeley shepfibld, bt., stud Farm. TickbiU, YorkH., 
for Miss Lofty 71695, bay, foaled in 1911, bred by the lato Lord Rothschiid, Tring 
Park, Hertsj^ e, Babmipey NnUi Stoounto 26993, d. Lady Ruby 64142 by Ohildwick 
Champion 2^16. [Foal by Slipton Bang 26692.} 

51 UX. (£5.)— EDaAB 1. APPLEBY, Thurloston Grange, Rugby, for Rea Lassie 68,353. 
dark bay, foaled in 1910, bred by Thomas Woolliscroft, The tiarraA'les, Leek, Staffs. ; 
*. Redlynch Forest King 23626, i Dorothy 44764 by Parkside 13436. [Foal 5// Woldoii 
^917.} 

’£3.>-J.. G. WiLLUJ^ Pe^ley Manor, rang* for Bardon Forest Prmcess 56968, 


67IV. - 

bay, foaled in 1907, bred by W. Grewcoc^, , 

18867, d. Princess 49083 by Fauld Charming 14G29, 


; s, Lockin 
[Foal by Norbury ] 


N) Forest 
tenostrel 


65 R. IT.— W. & H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Rickford Gem. 

H. 0.-^2, 59. 0.-54, 58. 

1 Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society^ — 

^ a Champion Gold Medal given by the Shire Horae Society for the best Mare or PiUy 
in Classes 4-8. ' 


Award of Live Stock Prizes at Manchester^ 1916. Iv 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.'*] 
OlasB 9. — Shire Colt JFoaUt the produce of Mares entered in Classes 7 or 8. 

[10 entries.] 

75 I, (jeiO.)— R ichabd 0. PRYOE, Broughton, Shrewsbury, for bay, foaled April 6; s. 

Duke’s Double 30385, d, Whym Rose 83494 by The Forest Chief 17021. 

72 II. (je5 .)— Thomas Jones, Quarry Farm, Gtodstone, Surrey, for bay, foaled March 
^4^92 Goalkeeper 30296, d. Chatley Rose 63196 by Amberley Baronet 

77 III. (is.)—!. G. WILLIAMS, Pendley Manor, Tring, for bay, foaled Feb. 20 ; s. Eaton 
Nunauch 27301, d. Alpha Friar Queen 65640 by Friar John 24266. 

76 R. N.— OAPT. SIE Berkelby SHEFFIELD. Bt., Stud Farm, Tickhill, Yorks. 

H. 0.-71, 0.-70. 

Glass 10. — Shire Filly Foals^ the produce of Mares entered in Classes 7 or 8. 

[9 entries.] 

80 I. (jCIO.)— J. H. Appleby, Home Farm, Groby, Leicester, for bay, foaled Feb. 2 ; s, 
Bradgate Victor King 32150, d. Clumber Sheba 598C2 by Royal Derby 16933. 

87 II. (jC5.)— J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring, for Pendley Royal Princess 2nd, 

bay, foaled Feb. 19 ; a*. Norbury Menestrel 23543, d. Bardon Forest Princess 55968 by 
Lockinge Forest King 18867. 

86 III. (jsrs.)— THE DUKE OP WESTMINSTER, Baton, Chester, for bay, foaled March 24 ; 

s. Eaton Nunsuch 27301, d. Naseby Rambler 71776 by Birdsall Menestrel 19337. 

82 R. N.— JOSEPH Carson, Torrells Hall, Ongar, for Torrells Golden Lassie. 

H. 0.-86. 0.-79, 84. 

Olass 11. — Shire Geldings^ foaled in or before 1913.' [6 entries.] 

88 I. (j915,)— Edward Davies, The Walk, Partington, near Manchester, for Oarac- 

taens, black, folded in 1910, bred by the late Thomas Dare, Poling. Arundel : a 
Poling Hector 26560. d. Intake Charm 39258 by Harold 3703. 

93 II. (jCIO.)— P. Walker & son (Warrington & Burton) LIMITED, Warrington, for 
Delight, grey, foaled in 1911, bred by J. H. Finnikin, Onecote, Leek, Staffs { a 
Rodlynoh Forest King 23626, d. Pethills Flower 61484 by King of the Peak 17430. 

90 III. (jffB.)— PETER DAVIES, Midlands Farm, Warburton, Cheshire, for Midlands 

Masterman, brown, foaled in 1911, bred by William Measures, Hargrave, Hunting- 
don ; 8. Gaer Conqueror 25218, d. HiUstone Sunflower 64146 by ErcaJl Wynn 14620. 

91 R. H.— UVERPOOL CORPORATION, Veterinary Department, 30, Hatton Garden, 

Liverpool, for John Bull. 

H, 0.-^2. 0,-89. 

Olydesdales. ^ 

Glass 12. — Clydesdale Stallions^ foaled in 1915. [8 entries.] 

96 I, (iC16.)— William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dunnre Ernest, bay, bred by 
J. Ernest Kerr, Harviestoun, Dollar ; «. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Harviestonn 
l>hyllls 37631 by Royal Favourite 10080. 

98 IL (jOIO.)— JAMES GRAY, Birkenwood. Gargunnock, for Botha, brown ; «. Baron of 
Buchlyvie 11263, d. Darroll 21360 by Sylvander 10938. 

09 III, (jCS.)— JAMES Kilpatrick, CraiMe Mains, Kilmarnock, for brown, bred by 
James Andorson, Pitoarry, Bervie ; Baron of Bueblyvie 11263, d. Favourite Queen 
32062 by Royal Favourite 10630, 

100 R. E.— W. M. BiTOHZE, Balcaim, Old Meldrum, for Balcairn’s Ambition. 

Class 13. — Clydesdale Stallions^ foaled in 1914. [6 entries.] 

103 I. (4915,dtOhampion.3)— William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dnnnre 
Independence 18706, bay, bred by James MoGaw, Mount Pleasant, Stranraer ; e. 
Baron of Buchlyvie 11263, d. Rita 21608 by Marcellus llllO. 

106 II. (j^lO, Ss R.E. for Qhampion.«)— James Kilpatrick, Oraigie Mains, Kilmarnock, 
for Oraigie Excelsior 1866^ bay, bred by George McDowell, Glenhowl, Glenluce ; 
8, Bonnie Buchlyvie 14032, d. Mayflower of Glenhowl 37749 by Ryecroft 13722. 

104 III. (jC5.)— WILLIAM DUNLOP, for Dunuro Walker 18724, brown, bred by Hugh 
Walker, Threethoma Kirkmichael ; a Baron of Buchlyvie 11263, d. Fiona 27880 by 
Montrave Mereman 11437. 

105 R. E.— JAMBS Gray, Birkenwood, Gargunnock, for Concord. 

Glass 1^ — Clydesdale Stallions^ foaled 1913. [3 entries.] 

^09 1. (;gl5 .)— William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dunure Footline 18333, blaok 
bred by George Argo, Petty, Fyvie ; s, Dunure Footprint 16203, d. Love of Petty 
34763 by Everlasting 11831. 

I £80 towards theee Prizes were given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

9 (Champion Prize of £10 given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best StfdUon 
in01a88esl2-14. 




Ivi Award of Live Stock Prizes at Manchester^ 1916. 


CUnlesa otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

110 11. (jCIO.)— William Dunlop, for Duxmpe Vortex 18342, Iwiy, brt'd by John Dsivid- 
son, Mains of Glasooforc^t, Kinellar Dunure Footprint 10203, d Daisy of Glaaco- 
foreat 19362 &// Prince Utu‘a 1U74. 

108 III. (jeSO—HBNRY DOBINSON & SON, Helsington Laithoa, Kendal, for Marehmont 
18442, bay, bred by John Meraon, Millhill, Gartley ; a. Everlasting 1I33I, d, Dunure 
Molly 35982 ly Baron of Buchlyvie 11263. 

Class 15. — Clydesdale Fillies^ foaled in 1915. [G entries.] 

112 I. (jC 15.)— WILLIAM DUNLOP, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dnmire lady Friend, black, 
bred by James Fleming, Easter Cone, Auchterarder ; «. Dunure Footprint 16203, d. 
Gem of Oraigwillie 21597 6// Prince Thomas 10262. 

Ill II. (dei0.V-WiLLiAM DUNLOP, for Dunurc GladBmile,bay, bred by William Renwick, 
Meadowfleld, Oorbtorphine ; s. Auchenflower 12007, d. Dunure Gladeyo hy Dunure 
Footprint 15203. 

114 III. ^5.)— JAMBS Fleming, Easter Ooul, Auchterarder, for Golden Maid, bay, bred 
^ Harry Milne, Fetterletter, Fyvie ; s. Dunure Footprint 15303 d. Ella by Perfect 

Class 16. — Clydesdale Fillies^ foaled vn 1914. [6 entries.] 

121 1. & R. E. for Champion. ^ )— W. M. ItrroHlB, Balcaim, Old Meldrum, Aberdeen- 

shire, for Balcaim's Lady Alice, black, bred by J. & P. Donald, Lcthen, Fyvie ; e, 
Dunure Fo^rint 16203, d. Chrissie Sleigh 35206 by Everlasting 11331. 

122 II. (jCIO.)— B uE.BOBBBTS,Monk Oastl^, Southwaite, Carlisle, ior Fact, hay, bred 
hy W. M. Ritchie, Balcaim, Old Meldrum ; a Dunure Footprint 16203, d. Balcaim*s 
Fairy 38103^Star ol Oowal 13216. 

117 m. (iffS.)— W illiam Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Balcaim’s Primrose hay, 
bred by William M. Bitohie, Balcaim, Old Meldrum ; s. Dunure Footprint 16203, d. 
Waterton Baroness 30371 by Oasabianca 10523. 

119 B.E.— JAMBS Gbay, Birkenwood, Gargunnock, tor Eellie Paterson. 

Class 17, — Clydesdale Fillies^ foaled m 1913. [4 entries.] 

125 1. (j 815, & Ohainpi<m.iV-OBOBGB A. FBBGUSON, Surradale, Elgin, for Rosalind, 
blaijk, bred by William McKenzie, Newton, Elgin,* s. Dunure Footprint 1620^ d, 
Bose of jUlanoale ^990 by AUandale 12418. 

126 n. (jC10.)~JAMBB Kilpatbiob, Oraigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Graigie Sylvia, bay, 
bred by the late Robert Chapman, Johnstone, Glenboig ; s. Apukwa 14667, d. Heather 
C&arm 26193 by Baron’s Prioe 9122. 

124 III. William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dunure B&eax, black, bred 
by John P. Sleigh, Stw Johns Wells, Fyvie : a Dunure Footprint 16203, d. Elamo 36406 
by Baron’s Pride 9122. 

123 R. E.— WILLIAM DUNLOP, for Dunure Ardour. 

Class 18. — Clydesdale MareSy with Foals at foot [3 entries.] 

129 I. (jCIS.)— James GbAy, Birkenwood, Gargunnock, for Molly, boy, foaled in 1918, 
bred by Andrew Gray, Kersie Mains ; s. Bonnie Buchlyvio 14032, d, Susie of Kersie 
23764 by Hiawatha 10087. [Foal by Dunure Birkenwood 18327.] 

128 II. (jelO.)- WILLIAM Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dunure Essence, bay, fonlcd 
in 101^ bred by Richard Dunn Udston, Hamilton ; «. MontravoMoc 996^ d. Katarina 
19427 by Baronu Pride 9123. [Foal by Dunure Footprint 15^3.] 

Class 19,-^Clydesdale FoaUy the produce of Mares entered in Class 18, 

[3 entries.] 

131 1. (j810.)— William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for brown colt^ foaled May 3 ; 
Dunure Footprint 16203, d. Dunure Essence by Montravo Mac 9058 

132 II. (^5.)— JAMBS Gray, Birkenwood, Gargunnock, for bay colt, foaled May 26 ; e. 
Dunure Birkenwood 18327, d. Molly by Bonnie Buchlyvie 14032. 

Class 20. — Clydesdale Qeldmgsy foaled in or before 1913, [4 entries.] 

136 I. (jCl5.)~SOOTriSH OO-OPBRATIVB WHOLBSALB SOCIETY, LTD., 95 Morrison 
Street, Glasgow, for Tom, black, foaled in 1912, bred by Burgess, Kananashill, Now 
Machar, Aberdeenshire ; «. Baron Bothsehild 12039. 

135 II, (^10.)~SOOTTISH OO-OPBRATIVB WHOLESALE SOOIBTT, LTD., for Jim, brown, 
foaled in 1913, bred byJames McMillan, Brotikloek, Maybole ; a. Dunedin 12951. 

134 HI. (j95.)--William Kerb, Old Graitney, Gretna, Oarlislo,f<)r Harry, bay, foaled 
in 1910, bred by Robert Fisher, Low Walton, Oockermouth ; a Sir Everest 10917. 

133 R. E.—WILLIAM D. DBYDBN, Dene House and Seahaxn Hall Farms, Seaham 

Harbour, for Gay Lad. 

I Ohampipn Prize of BIO given by the Clydesdale Horse Moiety for the "best Mare 

or Filly in Classes l&-ia 


Award of Live ^ Stock Prizes at Manchester Ivii 


CUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was *'bred by ezhibitor.^'l 

Suffolks.^ 

Glass 21. — Suffolk Stallions^ foaloA in 1915. [3 entries.] 

137 I. (^15.)— Kenneth M. Ciare, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sndhonme 
Fetrofirad 4445 ; a Sudboume Feter 3355, d, Sudboume liedwmg 5333 by Sudboume 
Edward 3304. 

139 II. (jfio.)— Sir CUTHBERT Quilter, Bart., M.P., Methersgate Hall, Woodbridge, 
lor Bawdsey Charger 4517 ; a. Eawdsey Marshal Ney 3385, d, Bawdsey Bloom 7u34 
by Bawdsey Harvester 3075. 

138 ill. (ATS.; '-Arthur T. Fratt. Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Morston 
Stannard 4532, bred by H. Stanford, Halesworth ; s. Darsham Sheik 4139, d. Hales- 
worth Depper 7600 by Boulge Monarch 3054. 

Glass 22. — Suffolk Stallions^ foaled in 1914. [8 entries.] 

141 1. (jC15.)— 'Kenneth M. Glare; Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudboume 
Pioneer 4374 ; «. Sudboume Feter 3955, d. Sudboume Cowslip 6401 by Sudboume 
Sun&hme 3374. 

147 II. U-10.)-SIR OuthbeHT Ouiltbr, Bart., M.P., Methersgate Hall. Woodbridge, 
tor Bawdsey Wealth 43o9 ; «. Bawdsey Harvester 3076, d. Sunshine 6281 by Wilson’s 
Conquest 2^92. 

144 III. ARTHUR T. pRATT, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Morston Allen- 

dale 4531, bred by William Allen, Harkstead, Suffolk ; «. Darsham sheik 4139, d. 
Stella 6313 by Neptune 3005. 

143 B. K.-*dAMES Hales, Bougham, Bury St. Edmunds, for Boughaxn Mareehal Kiel. 

Glass 23. — Suffolk Stallions, foaled in 1913. [6 entries.] 

148 1. (£15, Ss Ohampion.9)— KENNETH M. Clare; Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
tor Sudboume Beau-Brocade 4235 ; s. Sudboume Beau Monde 3598, d. Sudboume 
Tilly 6662 by Sudooume Araoi 3287. 

151 11. (ATO, 8b B. H. tor Champion.-*)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, 
Ipswich, for Morston Jb’nday 4265, bred by B. H. Wmoh, Harkstead, Suffolk; 
A Harvester 3076, d. Pride 64bS by Neptune 3005. 

150 III. (A5.)— Kenneth m. Olar:^ for Sndbonme Peter Pan 42X4; a Sudboume 
Feter 3955, d. Sudboume Beatrice 6372 by Sudboume Arab! 3309. 

Glass 24. — Suffolk MlUes, foaled in 1915. [4 entries.] 

155 1. (A15.)— Keitnbth M. Clare, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sndhonme 
Moonlight 8623; A Sudboume Peter 3955, d. Sudboume 'iwihght 72X9 by sudboume 
ATabi3287. 

156 U. (XlO.)— sm Outhbebt Quilter, Bart., H.P., Methersgate Hall, Woodbridge, 
tor Bawdsey Cleopatra 8636; a sudboume Arabi 3287, d. Bawdsey Empress 7017 by 
Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

154 HI. U’5.)— Kenneth M. Clare, for Sndbonme Armada 8519 ; a Sndbonme Peter 
3956, d. Sudbonme Arabella 5472 by Smith’s Wedgwood 1/49. 

Class 25, — Suffolk MUies, foaled in 1914. [2 entries.] 

159 1. (A15.>— Kenneth M. Clare, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sndhonme 
Dona 8201 ; a Sudboume Peter 3955, d. Sudboume Boily 6521 by Sudboume Count 

w«o.3267. 

158 U. (AlO.)— K enneth M. Clare, for Sndhonme Belinda 8266 ; a Sudbonme Peter 
3005, d. Sudbonme Bella 2nd 5904 by Sndbonme Count 3257. 

Glass 26. — Suffolk Jfillies, foaled 1913. [3 entries.] 

161 X. <jC15.)— Kenneth M. Clare, Sudboume HaJl, Oxford, Suffolk for Sndhonme 

Bed Star 7833 ; «. Sudboume Peter 3955, d. Sndbonme Bed Queen ^4 by Sudboume 
count 3257. * 

160 II. (A10.1-KENNETH M. CLARE, for Sudboumo Bloom 7802 ; A Sudboume Arabi 
3287. d. Sudboume Blossom 5771 by iirelly 2477. 

162 UX. <Ar5.)— SIR CUTHBERT QUILTEB. BART., M.Pm Methersgate Hall, Woodbridge, 
tor Bawdsey Judy 7867 ; a Bawdsey Harvester 3076, d. Bawdsey Marionet 4ibi5 by 
Prince Wedgwood 2364. 

Class 27. — Suffolk Mares, with Foals at fo(d, [3 entries.] 

164 I. (AX5.)— Kenneth M. Clare, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sndbonme 
MerrilasB 7218, foaled m 1911 ; a Bennington Cupbearer 3U8A d. Sudboume Mermaid 
60X2 by sunshine 2734. CFoal by Sudboume Arabi 3287J 

165 II. UiO.)- SIR CUTHBERT Quilter, bart., MJ^., Methersgate Hall, Woodbridge, 

tor Bawdsey Jewel 6485. foaled in 1906, bred by the late Sir Outhbert Quilter, Bax^ 
M.P. : A Sudboume Count 3257, d. Sutton Buby 5689 by Warrior 1938. £Poal 5y 
Baw dsey Hay 4 hSj 

1 £60 towards these Prizes were given by the Suffolk Horse Society. ^ ^ 

s The ** Obronation” Silver Challenge Cup given by the Suffolk Horse Society for the 

best StaUion in Classes 21-23. 

VOL. 77. 
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[Unless othorwiKe stateil, each prize animal named below was “bred by eshil>itor.“] 

163 III. (^5.)— Kenneth M. Clare, for Sndbonrne Beatrice 6732, foaled m bred 
by Exhibitor ; s. Sudboumo Arab 3!i09, d. Sudboumo Bessie 6501 hij Dimple Uiek24i)7. 
[Foal \>y Sudboumo Bellman 4153.] 

Class 28 . — Suffolk Ibals^ the produce qf Ma7*e8 centered iti Class 27. [3 entries.] 

166 I. (jelO.)--KENnNBTH M. CLARE, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for colt, foaled 
March 18 ; 5 . Sudboume Bellman 4153, d. Sudboume Beatrice 0732 5// Sudbourne 
Arab 3309* 

188 II, (jC5.)— Sib Cuthbbrt QUILTBR. Bart., M.P., Methersffate Hall, Woodbridffo, 
for Ally, foaled Feb. 5 ; s. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Bawdsey Jewel 648 ) ly Sudboume 
Count 3257. 

167 III. (jC3.)— Kenneth M. Clare, for colt, foaled March 4 *, «. Sudboume Arabi 3287, 
d, Sudboume Merrilass 7218 hy Bennington Cupbearer 3086. 


Hunters.* 


Glass 29. — JSmter Colts or Geldings^ foaled ui 1915. [9 ontiies.] 

172 I. (jC16,)- George DiceinSON, Oark Mills, Cark-in-Oartmel, Lancs., for Oark Good 
Lad, bay colt, bred by John Turner, Beeohwood Farm, Newton-lo-Willows ; a. Best 
Man, d, oy Heathbird. 

174 H, (jCIO.)— JOHN Lett, BUlington, York, for Ace of Trumps, chestnut gelding, bred 
by B. Coatee, Pickering ; A Fealsbam. 

170 lU. George E. Ohubohill, 2 Oheapaide, Fishponds, Bristol, for Whiszy 
Ba^, bay colt ; a Christmas Greeting, d. Hora by Sea Fly. 

176 E. E.—Lord Middleton, Birdsall House, Malton, Torks., for Griffin. 

H. 0.-176. 0.-171. 

Glass 80.— JStwiisr Geld/ings^foaUd in 1914. [6 entries.] 

178 I. major Sm MERRIE B. Burrell, Bt., Knepp Castle, Horsham, Sussex, for 

BUck Bean^ (Supp. l^o. 341), black ; s. The Best 147, d. Loyey Mary 4247 by Castle- 
nook 2. 

179 n. (i9l0 .)— Major L. B. HoludAT, Oaklands, Kirkburton, near Hiiddersllt^d, for 
chestnut, breeder unknown ; s. Yitez, d. Agate by Santoi. 

180 HI. <4^6.)— W. P. Jeffcooe, West Common, Hai-penden, for Forewarn, bay, 
bred by F. E. Bowser, Wigtoft, Bobton, Linca ; «. Splendour, d, Snowdroi> 3rd 4434. 

182 B. E.— Lord Middleton, Birdsall House, Malton, for Greeting. 

Class Bh—JETunter Geldings, foaled in 1913. [4 entries.] 

187 I. (jglS.)— L ord Middleton, Birdsall House, Malton, for Meteor <Supp. No. 344), 
chestnut : «. Jovial (vol. 20, p. 553 G.S.B.), d. Mercy 4296 by Red Eagle (vol, 16, p, 442 
GB3.). 

184 n. Ulo.)— major Sm MERRIE B. BURRELL, BT., Knepp Castle. IlorMliom, SiiSHex, 
for King Bichard (Supp. No. 307), hay ; a Dennis Bichard tvol. 19, p. 821 G.S.B ), d, 
Surpriba 3014 by Silver King 54. 

186 III. (irs.)— M cMorran BROS., Aston Cottage, Nantwich, for Vindicator, brown, 
breeder unknown. 


Class 82.— JGTwwier Fillies, foaled 1916. [8 entries.] 

188 L (4€15.)-OAPr. HON. HUGH BURDETT-MoNEy-CouTTH, Stoodleigli Court, 
Tiverton, for Golden Girl 2nd 5233, chestnut : a Goldcm Grobe [vol. 21, p. 365) d. 
Gaiety Girl i^d 4195 by Newmarket (vol. Id p. 84). 

192 11. (jeio.)— Oapt, W. P, Jkpfoooe, Wcbt Common, Harpendon, for Britannia 2nd 
5009, bay ; a. Captain JaclUsS, d. The Boothings 5100. 

194 111. (df5.)— J. NOBBURy, H^thside, Knutsford, for chestnut ; s. Sly l*atri<'k <vol, 16, 
p. 616 asJB.), d. Wishful by Mountain Buck. 

193 B. E.— Lord Middleton, Birdsall House, Malton, for Scorner. 

H, 0.— 190. 0,-191. 


Glass 33.— iJtWKfer Fillies, foaled iw 1914, [0 entries.] 

199 I. <4915, & B.E. for Ohampion.^)— MAJOR L. B. Holliday, Oaklands, Kirkburton, 
near Huddersfield, for chestnut, breeder unknown; a Oppressor, d. Tippytoes by 
. General Symons. 

198 II. (4ei0.)-Lr,-COL. David Davies, MJ?., Bronelrion, Llandinam, Mont., for May 
3rd 5231, grey, bred by the late J. G. Miller, Llwynma doc, Mont. ; s. Rod Sahib 76. 

1 ETO towards these Prizes were given by the Hunters’ improvement and National 
Light Horse Breeding Society. 

a Champion <Jold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light 
Horae Breeding Society for the best Filly not exceeding three years old, in OlassesSg^ 
which IB registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or whose entry was tendered within a 
month of the Award. 
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[UnleKS otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was **bred by exhibitor.”} 

201 111. B. Wilkinson, Oavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Encore 

5037, brown, bred by W. B. Swallow Wootton Lawn, Ulceby, Lines.; a Akbar 
(vol. 20, p. 897), d. Bepetition 3679 hy wales (voL 18, p. 854). 

196 E. E.—FBANK J. BUBDETT, Court Farm, Billingshursi for Music 2nd. 

H. 0.-197. 0.-200. 

Glass ZC:.— Hunter Fillies^ foaled in 1913. [8 entries.] 

206 I. (jeiS, & Ohampion.i)— J. Bobbbton, Ladyrig, Eoxburgh, for Wisdom, dark 
brown : s. Be Very Wise, d. Rosa Mohr hy Charlton Grange. 

209 II. (jCIO.)— F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Ranee, 
bay, bred by Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms. Salop ; s. Bed Sahib 75. 

202 III. ('jC5.)— Captain Clive Bbhbbns, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Larkspur 4935, 
brown ; s. Jovial (vol. 20, p. 553 G.S.B.), d. Whinflower 3801 hy The Hero (vol. 18, 
p. 83 G.S.B.). 

205 E. N.— Majob Sib Mebbik B. Bubbell, Bt., Enepp Castle, Horsham, for Hannah 
3rd. 

H. 0.-204. 0.-203. 

Glass 35. — Hunter Mares (Novice)^ foaled in or after 1908, voith Foals at foot^ 
up to from 12 to 14 stone. [4 entries.] 

210 I, (jC15.)— Abthub S. Bowlbt, GilHton Park, Harlow, Essex for War Lady 3798, 
bay, foaled 1909, bred by Gilbert Robinson, Hinwick Hall, Wellingborough ; «. Bed 
Sahib 75, d. Bellona 3285 hy Thurles (voL 17, p. 788 G.S.B.). [Foal hy Captain Jack 
(vol. 21, p. 723)]. 

211 II. (jClO.)— William B. Clabke, Debden Hall Stud Farm, Loughton, Essex, for 
Essex Gem, brown, foaled in 1912 ; a Morgendale, d. Sapphire Blue hy Iain. [Foal 
hy Explorer.] 

Glass 36. — Hunter Mares (Mviee), foaled m or after 1908, with Foals at foot^ 
up to more than 14 stone. [3 entries.] 

214 1. (iCl5* & E. H. for Champion.3)—H.I>.SPBNOBLT,yennwood, Harden, Hereford, 
for Semiramis, late Ososurch 4596, chestnut, foaled in 1908. [Foal hy Ampelion.] 

216 II. (jOlO.)— Edwabd Johnson, Greaves Stables, Lancaster, for Lady HUdarSt 
chestnut, foaled in 1911, breeder unknown. [Foal hy Underbred.] 

Glass 37. — Hwnter Mares with Foals atfoot^ up to from 12 to 14 stone. 

[16 entries.] 

228 I. (j&15.)— H. B. SPEN03SLY, Yennwood, Harden, Hereford, for Eileen Oge 5063, 
chestnut, foaled in 1905, breeder unknown : a Royal Bow (voL 19, p. 140), d. Athelina 
hy Atheling (vol. 16, p. 650). [Foal hy Ampelion.] 

231 II. (jCIO.)— F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Shebeen 
4262, chestnut, foaled in 1904, bred hy J. G. Huir, Brigstock, Thrapston ; a Barsac 
(vol. 18, p, 614 G,S.B.), d. Heather hy St. Jerome. [Foal hy Indian Runner (voL 21. p. 
625 GfS.B.).] 

223 III. (4C5,)-^obd Hiddleton, Birdeall House, Halton, for Bairgen Breac (vol. 20, 

t . 704 G.S.B,), black, fooled in 1905, bred by Sir Peter Walker; a The Baker, d. 
upee Jvy Silver, [Foal hy Bonvenuto,] 

217 IV. (j&2,}— MISS Irene Austin, Licky Grange, Bromsgrove, for Lady Edwardine 
(vol. 21, p. 213 G.S.B.), chestnut, foaled in 1904 bred by G. Edwardes ; a Unde Hao, 
d. Edwardine hy Duke of Portland. [Foal hy Christmas Greeting.] 

221 E. K.— Henry James kino, Poles, Ware, Herts, for Loma Boone. 

H. O.-m 0,-227. 

Class 38. — Hunter Mares with Foals atfoot^ up to more than 14 stone. 

[8 entries.] 

239 I. (^15, & Champion, •»)—F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, 
for Stormy Petrel 2nd 4186, brown, foaled in 1906, bred by the lata B. G. Carden, 
Fishmoyne, Borrisoleigh, co. Tipperary : a Faute-de-Hieux (vol. 18, p. 637 GJ330, d. 
Wild Duck 3031 hy King Otto (vol 16, p, 760 G.S.B0. [Foal hy Cyclops 2nd.] 

234 11. (i^lO.)— M ajor sib mebbik E. Bubbell, 1^., Knepp Oaetle. Hor&^m, for 
Surprise 3014, bay brown, foaled in 1902, bred by Lieut.<UoL Z. Walker, Aoookh 
Green ; a Silver King 54, d. Hy Treasure (voL 22, p. 600 G.S B.) hy Hidden Treasure. 
JFoal^ Hano ver Square.] 

t Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters* Improvement and National Idght 
Horse Breeding Society for the best Filly not exceeding three years old, In Classes 
32-34, which is registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or whose entry was tendered 
within a month of the Award. 

9 Champion Gold Medal given hy the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light 
Horse Breeding Society for the best Mare, four years and upwarda in Claeses 35^ 
which is registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or whose entry was tendered within a 
month of the Award. 

* M2 
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[TTnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 
233 III. (jC5.)— Major sir Mbrrik R. Burrell, Bt., for lovey Mary 4247, brown, 
foaJod m 1900. bred by the Karl of L msdale, Barleytborpe, Oakham ; f. Oostlouock 
2, d. Sister Mary 3005 by Brown Pnnco (vol. 15, p. 601, (i S.B.) [Foal btf Hanover 
Square.] 

237 R. R.—Mrs. Soott, Oakland^, Biding Mill, for Buchess 12, late Mayblossom, 

H. 0. — ^232. 0.~232. 

Olass 39. — SCunter Colt FoaU, the produce of Mares in Classes 35 to 38. 

[12 entries.] 

245 I. (jClO.)— L ord Middleton, Birdsall House, Malfcon, for bay, foaled April 23; 

8. Benvenuto, d. Bairgen Breac by The Baker. 

241 II. <ir5.)—MAJOB SIR MERRIK R. BURRELL, Bt.. Knepp Oastle, HorBlmm, for bay, 
foaled May 5 ; s. The Best 147, d. Coronation 2nd 4336 by Hanover Square. 

251 III. (aC3.)--F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Bdwmstowe, Newark, for chestnut, 
foaled March 16 ; s. Indian Banner, d. Shoheen. 

247 B. N.— Mrs. Soott, Oaklands, Biding Mill, Northumberland. 

H. 0.— 248. 0.— 242. 

OlasB do. — Smiter Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 35 to 38. 

[16 entries.] 

267 1 (iSlO.)— P. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for brown, 
folded April 15; s. Cyclops 3nd d. Stormy Petrel 2nd, 4186 by Faute<4e‘Mieux (vol. 
18, p. 537 Q.S.B.). 

256 11. (4e5,)-MAJ0B MBRRIK B. BUERBLL, BT„ Bhiepp Oastle, Horsham, for hay, 
foaled March 28 ; a Hanover Square, d. Surprise 3014 by Silver King 54. 

263 III. (j98.)-~li0RD Middleton, Bird'^all House, Malton, for chestnut fo^ed March 8 : 
8. Jovial, d. Scruple by Bed Eagle. 

255 B. K. major Sir Merrik B. Burrell, Bt.. for Summer Time. 

H,0.-“269. 0—253,285. 


Polo and Riding: Ponies.* 

OUss 41.— and Riding Pony Colts, Fillies or Geldings, foaled in 1916. 

[6 entries.] 

209 L (^eiO.!— T rbshaji Gilbby, Whitehall Bishop’s Stortford, for Goodward (Supp, 
1916), hm colt j s Bight For’ard 368, d. Good Girl. u ru \ «pp. 

273 II. (iCS.)— Noel H. Wills, Mwerden Park, Cirencester, for Winter Morning (Supp. 
1915), bay colt bred by the Executors of the late Sir John Barker, Bt„ Bishop’s 
Stortford ; s Bight Por’ard 3(»8, d. Silk 1630. 

271 III. (^3.)-G. NORRIS Midwood, The Grange, North Bode, Oongleton, for 
Sincerity (Supp, 1915), hay lllly. bred by Sir Gilbert Gn'onaU, Bt, Walton Hall 
Warnn^on ; s. Victory 2nd (Wo, d. Yours Truly 2096 by Royal Rosebud (Supp. 1902)’ 

272 B. N.— Miss Gwbnitii W. Samuel, Woodbank Hull, aiu‘st*r, for Sholwick Chief. 

H. 0.— 370. 0.-268. 


Olasfl 42.— and Riding Pony Colts, Fillies or Geldings, foaled in 1914. 

[6 entries.] 

374 I. (dBl0.)-J. WiLLib Fleming, Stonoham Park. Enstloigh, Hanta, for Sir Roger 
(Supp. 1914-1915), chestnut colt ; «, Right For’ard 368, d. Rotnanro 2nd 2824 by Rafah 


279 R. K.-a HOWARD TAYLOR, Middlewood Hidl, Barnsley, for Plume. 


COasB 43. — Polo tvnd Riding Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1913, not 
exceeding 16 hands, [10 entries.] 

Oironceslor, for Cherry 

^ (TOi a p mo’oIbI' “vST ’ *• “• 

J80 11. (£b, & R. N. for Champion.a)-W. BALDING, Eastfleld, Hillniorton, Rugby, for 
Christopher Columbus 764, bay, foaled in 1910, bred by J. E, B. Baillie; e. Mark 
For’ard: d. Little Ohns by Bentworlh. ’ 

1 ^ towards these Prizes were given by th^National PonySoci^^ 
ir Ool^Sa8s2°ilJf®^ National Pony Society for the bett Sbeailon 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor,”] 

284 ni. C^3.>~G. NOBRIS MIDWOOD, The Grange, North Rode, Congleton, for Little 
Oorona (Snpp. 1916), dark brown, foaled in 1912, bred by B. Kirby ; s. Morganatic, d. 
Smoke. 


287 E. K.— Jambs Mumbobd, Stnd 
H. 0.-286. 0,-281. 


Farm, Knightcote, Leamington Spa, for Prairie Fire. 


Class 44, — Polo anjd PiAirig Pony Pillies or Geldings^ foaled in 1913. 

[4 entries.] 

292 I. UlO.)— Richard Payne, NewhiU Hall, West Melton, Rotherham, for Duchess 
5th (Snpp. 1914). bay filly ; s. Field MarshiU 512, d. Polo 6518. 

291 II. (^6.V-Tbbsham Gilbby, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Naughty Girl 
(Snpp. 1914), chestnut filly ; s. Right Porard S68, & Good Girl. 

290 III. (^53.)— tom 0. ARMITAGB, The Oaks, Chorley, Lancs., for Jest, chestnut filly ; 
ft Hon. Jummy (vol. 20, p. 1109 G.S.B.), d. Kitten 4th 2841 hy Sir Patrick ( vol. 18, p. 747 
G.S.B.). 

293 B. N,— 0. Howard TATLOB, Middlewood Hall, Barnsley, for Kate Selby. 


Glass 45 , — Polo a/nd Pxding Pony Mares^ with Foals at foot^ mi 
exceeding 14*2 hands, [8 entries.] 

297 I. (dClO, & Ohampion.1)— M. J. Kinqsgote, Cos well House, Far ingdon, Berks., for 
Gwynedd 2662, chestnut, foaled in 1900, bred by V. T. Taylor, Steinbrook House, 
Ohippenham, Wilts. ; t. Wales (vol. 18, p. 851), d. Creosote. [Foal by Bagotstown.] 

295 II. (j95, St B. N. for Champion.^)— Gaft. J. S. BAebwell, Cromhall, Charfield. 
Glos., for Robbery 2571, chestnut, foaled in 1905; bred by J.H. Griffiths, Orickmail, 
Pembroke ; s. Gold Medallist (vol. 20, p. 1022 Q.S.B.), d. by Princecraft. [Foal by 
Darigal.] 

298 HI. (jC3.)— G. Norris Midwood, The Grange, North Rode, Congleton, for Sfisie 
2987, bay, foaled in 1908, breeder unknown. [Foal by Victory 2ad 665.] 

300 B. N C. Howard Taylor, Middlewood Hall, Barnsley, for Galceolaria. 
H.O,&B.M.«-296. 0.-301. 


. Cleveland Bays or Coaob Horses. 

Glass iB,'--^Clereland Bay or Coaching Stallions^ any age. [5 entries.] 

303 I. (^10.)^OHN Lett, Cleveland Stud Farm, Rillington, York, for Billington 
Victor 2536 (Coaching), foaled in 1910, bred by WiUidm Wood, Bilsdale, Helmsley ; 
ft Breaston Prince 24ol, d. Queen’s Rocket 948 by Prince of the Dales (Cleveland Bay). 

302 H, (^5.)— John Lbtt, for Billington Resolute (Coaching), foaled in 191^ bred by 
James Tebb, Scagglothorpe, Malton ; ft Cholderton Luck 2517, d. Polly by Euby 
Pnnce 2145. 

304 III. (aCS.)— J. W. Lett, Scagglothorpe Manor, Malton, for Billington Truefit 2579 
(Coaching), foaled in 1913, bred by William Slater, Haromo, Nawton, Yorks, ; e. 
Breaston Prince 2451, d. Lady Marjorie 1063 by Beadlam Prince 2248. 

305 B. N.— Geobob Sooby, Beadlam Grange, Nawton, Yorka, for WouderihL 

Glass 47. — Cleveland Bay or (hacking Mares^ with Foals at foot, 

[2 entries,] 

307 1, (i?10.)— J. W, Lett, Scagglothorpe Manor, Malton, for Stillingfieet Princess 1210 
(Coaching), foaled in 1911, bred by Edward Goodorick. Stillingfieet, York ; ft York- 
shire Gentleman 2264, d. Gooderick’s Violet 827 by Prince Victor 376. [Foal by 
RiUin^n Progress 1726.3 

308 II. (405.)— John Webster, Cross House, Harome, Nawton. Yorks., for Harome 
Beauty 1182 (Coaching), foaled in 1910. brcd^ George Burtom Thorpe Willoughby, 
Selby ; ft Breaston Prince 2451. d. Bello of Harome 2nd 1105 by Lord Mischief 2288. 
[Foal by Knight of the Garter 2460.] 

Haolaie3rs. 

Glass 48. — Btachney Stalliom, foaled in 1916. [2 entries,] 

310 1. (4010.)— henry B. Brandt, Oapenor. Nntfield. Surrey, for Gapenor Eillada, 
chestnut ; ft King’s Proctor 11103, d.Tola 20166 by Polonius *3L 

309 IL (j05 ,)— Ernest BBWLEY, Danum, Rathgar, co, Dublin, for Danum Poteen, 
chestnut; ft King's Proctor IIK^ d. Oruiskeen Laun 21945 by Terrington Recruit 


1 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the beet Mare or 
Filly in Clashes 41, 42, 44, and 45. 

9 Bronze Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Foal in Claes 45, 
entered or Eligible for entry in the Supplement to the National Pony Stnd Book. 
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CUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 
Glass ^^.—Hachmy StaUions^ foaled in lOX-t. [3 entries.] 

313 I. (jCIO.)— SIR LEES KNOWLES, Bt., O.V.O., Westwood, Pendlobury, Man(*heRter. 
for Salford Victor 12918, chestnut ; «. Hopwood Viceroy 9280, d. Knowle Ilalma 136,33 
hy His Majesty 2513. 

311 It (jC5.) -Ernest Bewlet, Danum, Rathjyar, co. Dublin, for Danum Ballyowen 
12829, chestnut ; s, Polonius 4931, d. Sprightly Olarti 21041 In Royal Danegolt 5785. 

313 III. (ira.)— G tEORGB a. Oobb, Woodside, Garston, Herts., for Garaton Proctor 
13843, black chestnut ; a. King's Proctor 11102, d. Hopwood Madge 22073 by Copman- 
thorpo Performer 0670. 

Class 50, — Hackney StaUione, foaled in oc before 1913. [6 entries.] 

319 I. (jCIO, & Champion.')— W. W. Ryoropt, Drake Hill Stud Farm, Bingloy, for 
Hopwood King 11804, chestnut, foaled m 1910, bred by Sir Lees Knowles. Bt„ West- 
wood* Pendlebury ; s. Admiral Orichton9578,d. Rybum Lucinda 17696 6// Ganymede 
2076. 

316 II. (-C5, & R. K. for Champion.')— WALTER Briggs, Linden Hall, Berwick, 0am- 
forth, for Garston Leopard 12366, chestnut roan, foaled in 1912, bred by George A. 
Oobb, Woodside, Garston, Watford ; s. Leopard 9783, d. Terrington Blue Stocking 
186,51 dvOaxton 2398. 

314 HI. (i^S.)— John Beal, Oowlam Manor, Sledmere. Malton, for Blanch King Bdward 
12315, dark chestnut, foaled in 1912 ; s. King of the East 10725, d, Blanch Gay Girl 
18029 by Hunmanby Duke 7877. 

317 B. K.— MRS. Fletoher Ss Sons, The Grange, Angram, York, for Angram Dictator. 
0.— 316, 318. 

Class 51. — Hackney JSHdUes^foakd in 1915. [S entries.] 

320 1. (iClO*)— A. Brohby, Hart Lane, West Hartlepool, for Baby Beatty, chestnut ; a 
N ugget 68^ d. Dame Belle 17241 by Result 6873. 

321 II. <^5.)— H. 0. Oallaby. Hunstanton, Norfolk, for Hnnston Briar, dark chestnut ; 
A Leopard 9783, d. Bright Maid 11664 by Gonvmede 2076. 

’ 322 ni. (Jf3.)— M]^ Fletoher Sc Sons, The Grange, Angram, York, for Angram 
Majesty's Princess, bay; s, Angram Majesty 11967, d. Eastern Queen 16586 by 
Mairiial Blucher 4398. 

Class 52. — Hackney Mlliec^ foaled in 1914. [5 entries.] 

323 1. (i910, & Champion.®)— E rnest Bbwlby, Danum, Rath gar, co. Dublin, for 
Adholton Bountifhl 23834, chestnut, bred bT A. W. Hickling, Adbolton, Nottiugbam ; 
A Mathias 6473, d. Towthorpe Iris 18818 by Forest Star 7445. 

326 II. (^5.)— H. V. Shekikgham, South Creako, Fakenham, for Creake Lady 23912, 
chestnut ; a Antoniu^ 105.59, d. Creake Connie 18130 by Hanifred 5301. 

324 III. (jC3.)— WALTER BRIGGS. Linden Hall, Berwick, Camforth, for Albin Bounteous 
338^, chestnut ; A Albin Wilddro 10551, d. Terrington Baroness 13965 by Caxton 
2398. 

327 R. K. -George a, smith. East View, Oakington, Oambs., for Oakington Bing 
O'BeU. 

Glass 53. — Hackney Fillies^ foaled 1913. [3 entries.] 

330 I. (jfflO, & B. N. for Champion.®)— .ToriN Makrachte, Golborn** Piirk, Nowton-le- 
WillowR, for Slashing Dorothy 237r»0, chestnut, bred by the late Sir Walter Qilboy, 
Bi, ElR(mhamHal],ERRcx ; a AntoniuK 10559, d. PluRb Dorothy 100H8 by ForcHt Star 
7445, 

328 II, (j?B.)— MRS, Frederick R. Cotjian, Nork Park, Epsom Downw, for Crystal 
of Kork 23510. brown ; a MathioR 6473, d. Alin -Brevo 18803 by All Serene 8.340. ^ 

329 III. (jSS.)— John Makeaguk for Pious Irincess 2372^ cheKlnut a King’w Pro<*tor 
1H02, d. PiouR Bonds 16103 t//l»olonhw 4931. 

Class 54. — Hackney Mares^ with Foals atfoot^ over 14 hands, [4 entries.] 

333 I. (jfflO.)— S ib Lees Knowlbs, Bt., O.V.0.. Westwood Pendlebury, ManchoRtor, for 
Knowle Halma 18633, black chestnut, foaled in 1899, bred by the lato R. Simpson. 
Aohfield. Market Weighton ; a His Majesty 2513, d. Xindy BnckroHo 2875 by Pioneer 
1088. [Foal by Garton Duke of Connaught .5009.3 

331 II. (ATS.)— Charles Clark, Hotel Metropole, Blaekpool, for Quality Girl 22194, 
chestnut, foaled in 1910 : a Polonins 4931. d. Dashing Dunham lOOSJ by Bonny 

_ Danegelt 6990. [Foal by King’s lector 11103.] 

332 III. f^3.)-w. Greenwood, Gledhow Hall Farm, Ledgett Lino, Roundbay, LeedA 
for Abigail 21204, chestnut roan, foaled in 1909, bred by Robert Whitworth, 
I^ndeRborough Stud, Warket Woigbton ; a PolonluR 4931, d.Lady Superior 120.33 by 
Garton Duke of Connaught 3009. [Foal by Hopwood King 1180*1.] 

334 B. K. -ALFRED SiMP.-ON, Allertborpe, Yor k, for Allerthorpe Princess. 

OlasSs^So^^ Medal given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion in 

5014 1>7 the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare or 

Filly in 01a8sesI51-54. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor/’] 

Hackney Ponies. 

Class 55. — SacUmy Pony JStallionSi foaled in or he/ore 1913, 

7wt exceeding 14 haivde, [3 entries,] 

335 I. (jCIO.)— Joshua ball, Southworth Hall, Warrington, for Southworth Swell 
11219, bay, foaled in 1907, bred by B. W. Sankey, Oroft^ Warnngton ; s. Pmderfields 
Horace 7952. d. Tilston Maid 16278 h\i Berkeley Model 3663. 

337 II. C^5.)— ALFRED C. Hixo, Braishfileld Manor, Bomsey, Hants, for Harriestoim 
Wattie 11463, dun, foaled in 1909, bred by J. E. Herr. Harviestoun Castle, Dollar ; «. 
Sir Archie 10425, d. I..ittle Warren 18366 Julius Osssar 2nd 5666. 

336 III, (iC3.)— W. H. Bonner, Bicester, for Blacon Sparrow 11987, chestnut, foaled in 
1910, bred by L. P. Smith, Blacon Point, Chester ; a Merry Duke 7555, d Blacon 
Merrylegs 22404 "by Fire Boy 7440. 

Class 56. — JSaoUney Pony Mares^ wUh Foals at foot^ not exceeding 14 hands. 

[1 entry.], 

338 I. (jC10.)~JAMES Hales, Bougham, Bury St. Edmunds, for Berry Midget 16181, 
bay, foaled in 1902, bred by W. Hollins, Berry Hill, Mansfield, Notts. ; a Prospector 
6516, d Grovehill Midget 18530 hy Matchless of Langton 5722. [Foal by Son of Fire 
9023.] 

Shetland Ponies. 

Class 57. — Shetland Pony Stallmis, foaled in or before 1913, not exceeding 
10 i hands. [9 entries.] 

342 I. (jCIO.)— Mrs. Etta DUPFDS. Penni wells, Blstree, for Vagary of Penniwells, black, 
foaled in 1912, bred by The Ladies Hope, Bodiam, Sussex ; «. Helium 452, d Viola 
2168 by Oman 33. 

346 II. WILLIAM MUNOALL, Transy, Dunfermline, for Pat of Transy, black, 
foaled in 1912 ; s. Silverton of Transy 519, d Princess Patricia 2559 by Peace 3^. 

347 III. (dC3.)~ William Munqall, lor Selwood of ^ahsy 619, black, foaled in 1908; s. 
Seaweed 333, d Stella 1692 by Thor 83. 

343 B. K.—MRS. Hobart, West Clift War Hospital, Hythe, Southampton, for lyanhoe. 

H. 0.-340. 0.-345. 

Class 58. — Shetland Pony Mares., with Foals at foott not exoeeding lOi hanSU, 

[10 entries,] 

354 I. (iClO.)— R W. B. MAOEENZIE, Earlshall, Leuchars, Fife, for Norma of Whitehall 
3103, black, foaled in 1909, bred by William Farkin-Moore, Whitehall, Meals^te, 
Oumberland ; «. Excellent 148, d Nancy 1132 by Lord of the Isles 26. [Foal by Sess- 
brookof Earlshall397J 

350 II. (^5.)— Mrs. Etta Duffus, Penniwells, Elstree, for Mi^ Queen of Penniwells, 
black, foaled in 1911 Dante of Coalville 444, d I^yfiy of Penniwells 2582 by Glen- 
cairn 314. [Foal by Bemua] 

349 III. U3.)— MRS. Etta Duffus. for Maydew of Penniwells, black, foaled in 1912; 
«. Dragon of Earlshall 5i)5, d Mayfiy oi PoimiwellH 2582 by Glencaim 3X4. [Foal 
by Bemus.] 

352 B. K.— SIR W. H. LEVER, Bt., Thornton Manor, Thornton Hough, Cheshire, for 
Una of Uyasound. 

H. 0.-366: 0.-348. 

Welsh MouHtain Ponies.' 

Class 59. — Welsh Mountain Pony Stallions^ foaled in 1913, not exceeding 
11*8 hands^ or in 1914, mt exceeding 11*2 hands. [3 entries.] 

359 I. UlO.)— M rs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Elfin 729, grey, 
foaled in 1913 ; s. Grove BaJlistite 200^ Grove Fairy 2531. 

858 II. DAVID DAVIES & BoNS, Blaenpistyll Stud Farm, Cardigan, for Seren 
Cymm Star of Wales, red roan, foaled in 19x3 ; s. Cymru Sydd 551, d Pistyll Bosnett 
4149 by Golden Gleam 212. 

360 III. (jC3.)— T. B. Lewis, Bronallt, Llanwrtyd Wells, for Ap Cream of Eppynt, chest- 
nut, foaled m 1913 ; s. Cream of Eppynt 344, d. Jenny Wren 3325 by Count Llwyd 435- 

Olass 60. — Welsh Mountain Pony Stallions^ foaled in or before 1912, not 
exceeding 12 hands. [5 entries.] 

361 1. (ATIO, St Champion/-!)— Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Bledd& 
Shooting Star 73, grey, foaled in 1901, bred by 3. H. wilmotrThe Ohftlet, Alveston, 
Glos. ; APyo U Starli ght 4, d Alveston Belle 672 by Cymro. 

1 £24 towards these Prizes were given hy the Welsh Poi^ and Cob Socie^. 
a Champion Silver Medal and Certificate given hy the Welsh Pony and Cob Sociely 
for the best Stallion in Classes 59 and 60, entered or accepted for entry in the W^h 
Pony Stud Book. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor ”3 
3i!2 II. (jC 5, & R. R. for Champion. M-Mrs. H. D. Grernr, for Grove King Cole 2nd r>65, 
iron grey, foaled in 1911 ; s. Grove King Oole 197, d, Bleddfti Toll Tale 913 hy Tyrant 


477. 

363 III. rjS?3.>— Mrs, Stanley Howard, The Hall, Mount Charles, Co. Donegal, for 
Captain Hook, grey, foaled in 1912 ; s. Shooting Star 73, d» Miss Wynn. 


Class 61. — Welsh Mowitain Pony Fillies^ foaled in 1915, 7U)t exceeding 11*3 
hands^ or hi 19U, not exceeding 11’2 hatids, [1 entry.] 


[No award.] 


Class 62. — Welsh Mountain Pony Mares, foaled in or before 1912, with Foals 
at foot, not exceeding 12 ha7ids. [4 entries.] 

367 I. (£10, & Champion. H. D. Qbbbne, Grove, Craven Arm«t, for Nantyharn 

Starlight 2207, grey, foaled in 1903, bred by H. Meunc Lloyd, Delfryn, Llanwrda; 
n. Dyoll Starlight 4. [Foal by Grove King Cole 2nd 565.] 

309 II. (A'5, & R. N. for Champion.®)— M rs. Philip HONLOKB, Bucknell Manor, Bicester, 
tor chestnut, lo^ed in 1912; Coronation Starlight, d. Cardigan PnneeHS hy 
Eidd%\ en Flyer. [Foal by Grove Fidler 564.] 

370 III. (jC3.)— T. B. LEWIS, Bronallt, Llanwrtyd Wells, for Seren Eppynt 4526, chestnut 
roan, foaled in 1907, bred by D. Pwythorch, Maesron Farm, Llangammarch Wolls. 
[Foal by Dyoll Starlight 4.] 


Hunter Hiding Olasses.’ 

Class 63. — JECunter Mares or &eldings, foaled in or before 1912, up to from 
12 to 14 stone. [15 entries.] 

375 I. (irl5.)--JOHN Dbaqe, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Call Boy, bay gelding, 
fo^ed in 1909. 

374 II. (iClO.)— JOHN DBAGE, for Bine Beard, bay gelding, foaled in 1910. 

885 HI. (jCB.)— Majob W F. wailbs Faibbubn, Askham Grange, York, for Caravan, 
chestnut gelding, foaled in 1912 ; t. Hobday House, <2. Esterbello by Ebterling. 

373 R. Iff,— B. Davies, Teaton, Baschurch, Salop, for Tango. 

H. 0.-381. 0.-372. 

Class 64, — JECnnter Mares or Geldings, foaled in or before 1912, up to mwe tha^i 
14 stone, [10 entries.] 

392 I. (jei5, & Champion. 0 —MoMorran BEOS., Aston Cottage, Nantwich, for Imperial, 
brown geldmg Joaled in 1910. 

387 II. (jCIO, & R, iff. for Champion, •»)— John Deaqb, Chaptl Brampton, Northampton, 
for Grey Tick, bay gelding, touled m 1911. 

300 III, (je6 .)— Geoff. Kenyon, Plamville, Haxby, York, for Charlie Chaplin, bay 
gelding, foaled m 1910. 

388 R. N.— C. C. Ellison, Monckton, Barnsley, Yorka, for Torpedo. 

H. 0.-393. 0.-389. 


Class 66. — Hunter Mares or Geldings, foaled in or bejore 1911, up to from 
12 to 18 7 stofie, [1 1 entries.] 

375 1. (^20.)— JOHN Dhaqe, for OaU Boy. (See Class 63.) 

373 IL ^ ^15.)— B, Davies, Y(?aton,Basohuroh, Salop, for Tango, bay gelding, foaled in 

381 III.‘U10.)-J. E. H. STEVENSON, The Warren, Finmerc. liuckingham, tor Top Hole, 
chestnut gelding, foaled in 1911, bred by W. H Brown, Slmgsby, Yorks. ; a Chock- 
bird. 

398 IV. (jCS.)— MoMobban Bros., Aston Cottage, Nantwich, for Vertebra, chestnut 
mare, foaled in 1907, bred by Dr. Dundee, Rodhall, Ballycorry, Co. Antrim ; s. 
Thorax, d. Vera 3nd by Alhcit Victor. 

372 V. {^€3.)— W. H. iiUBDON, Hartford Houho, Bedlmgton, Northumberland, for 
Richard (Supp. 280), chestnut gelding, foaled m 191J, bred by T\ H. Wajrd, 
Ahusford Bank, Harrogate ; s. Denis Richard, d. Ladylike by Markham. 

380 R. y.— MoMobban Bros., for Golden Nugget. 


1 Champion Silver Medal and Certificate given hy the Welsh Pony and Cob Society 
for the best Stallion in ClaRses 69 and 60, entered or accepted for ontry in the Welsh 
Pony Stud Book. 

« Champion Silver Medal and Certificate given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society 
for the bust Mare or Filly in Clasaea 01 and 62, entered or accepted for entry in the Welsh 
Pony Stud Book. 

« Prizes given by the Manchester Local Oommittoo, 

1 - Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested in Hunters, for the best Mare 
or Gelding in Classes 63-67. 


Award of Live Stock Prizes at Manchester^ 1916 . Ixv 

CTJnlefls otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 
01 ms 66. — Hunter Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1911, up to more 
than 13*7 and not more than 15 UoJie. [12 entries.] 

387 I, (jC20.)— John Drage for Grey Tick. (See Class 64) 

374 II. (jfflS.)— John Drags, tor Blue Beard. <See Class 63.) 

3*^0 III. (ifflO.)— G eoff. Kenyon, for Charlie CJhaplin. (See Class 64 ) 

391 IV. C^eS.)— McMOERAN BROS, Aston Cottage, Xantwich, for Captured, brown 

geldmg, toaled in 1910. , , « ^ 

393 V. <iC3.)— J. K. H. STEVENSON, The Warren, Fmmere, Buckingham, for Syntax 
(Supp. 146). chestnut gelding, foaled in 1909, bred by Lord Middleton, Birdsall 
House, Malton : s. Wales, d Sympathy 2531 hy Gordon. 

386 B. N.— B. A BOWRING, Bockhill, Ke^msham, Somerset, for Autumn Leaf. 

H. G. — 402. 

Class 67. — Hunter Mare^ or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1911, un to more 
than 15 sfo)ie, [7 entries.] 

392 I. (iC20.)—MoM:oriRAN BROS., for Imperial. (See Class 64.) , , 

404 II. (i?15 .)— John drage, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, toi Dorando,biy geldmg, 
foaled m 1909. , , 

388 III. (jeiO).— C C. Ellison, Monckton, Barnsley, Yorks., for Torpedo, bay geldmg, 

foaled in 1011. . , « 

405 rv. (je5.)“CAPT. W. P. Jbfpoook, West Common, Harpenden, for Hai^horne 
(Supp. 168), grey geldmg, foaled in 1910, bred by P. B Bowser. Wigtoft, Boston. 
Lines. ; s. Splondour,^d. Snowdrop 3rd 4434. . « , , . 

389 V. (^3.)— Major L. B Holliday, OaJklands Kirkburton, Huddersfield, tor OEyan, 
bay geldmg. 

395 E, H.—T. & H. WARD, Pmchmthorpe, Gmsborongb, for Sportsman. 

Hacks and Riding Ponies. 

Glass 68. — Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before\^l2^ not exceeding 12*2 hands. 
To be riddeyi by children born in or after 1904. [5 entries.] 

407 I. (iC10.)-W. H. BONNER Bicester, for Black Diamond black mare, foaJed ra 1909. 

411 II. (^5.)— H. Tatham Wartbr Hinton Hall Shrewsbury, for SdYoreye, grey 
gelding, foaled in 1910. 

409 III. (i8.)-A. B. LAWLEY, Forest Hey, Sandiway, Cheshire, for Kitty, grey mare, 
foaled in 1911. 

410 E. N.— MASTER G. D, M0OEXOW, Wood HaU, Bury, Lancs., for Lads-Love. 

O.--408. 

Class 69, — Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1912, ooer 12‘2 and not 
exceeding 13*2 hands. To be ridden by children bom in or after 1902. 
[4 entries.] 

416 I. (^1Q.)-M:iss Mildred G. Pasoob, PenglUey, Barton Breage, Helston, Ooimwall 
for Tnxie, brown mare, foaled in 1909, bred by William Oardell Bosworgio, St. 
Erth, Hayl^ Cornwall ; s. Douglas, d. I^t. , , 

413 II. (ir5.)~wl H. BONNER Bicester, for Black P^l, bla^k mare. 

414 ni. (jCS,)— MISS O. CONSTANCE GRIFFITHS, Heath Hey, Hooton, Cheshire, for 
Nora, brown mare, foaled in 1908. 

413 E. N.—W, W. BODRNE, Garston Manor, Watford, for Coquette. 

Class 70. — Mares or Geldings^ foctled in or before 1912, orer 13*2 and not 
exceeding 16 hmds, [11 entries.] 

420 t (^CIO, & E. N. for Champion, * Mrs. M. J. Kingsootr Ooxweh House, Fanng- 
don, Berks., for Vixen, chestnut mare, foaled in 1902. ^ , . , , * * x 

423 II. (jes.)— M rs. Arthur SOWLER The Warren, Finmore, Buckingham, for Bought 
and Paid For, brown mare, foaled in 1911, bred by Mr. Salmon, Brackley, Northants ; 

422 ni.*’(^3.^-0.‘ Fbildbn MOSLEY, Ii®wip835“»Sleafoni, Lines.,, fw T^ 

hay gelding, foaled in 1911, bred by the late Robert Ban, Eushington, Sleaford , s. 
Travelling 

424 E. N.—E. H. Stookdale. Oottingham House, Retford, for The Bat. 

Class 71. — Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1912, over 15 hands, 

[7 entries.] 

S09 I. (^10, Sc Ohampion.i)-MRS. V. H. Richardson, The HaH, Baglesdiffe, HS.O., Co 
Durham, for Eed Drsdee, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1910, bred by J. Elliott, Woaver- 
thorpe, Yorks. ; s, QreexL Drake. 

J Gold Challenge Cm), given by gentlemen interested in Hacks and Biding Ponies, 
for the best Anim^ in CUasses 68-71, 


Ixvi Award of Live Stock Prizes aA Manchester^ 1916. 


CXJnloss otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor,”] 
400 II, (jC5.)— Mfts. Scott, OAklands, Hiding Mill, Northumberland, for The Beetle, 
black gelding, foaled in 1000. ^ 

381 III. (je3.)~J. K. H. Stbvenson, for Top Hole. (See OIobs 6.).) 

428 R. H.— Geoff. Kenton. Plainville, Hoxby, Tork, tor Eve. 

H. 0.-386. 0.-398,427. 


Driviag Classes.' 

Olass 72. — JSarness Mares or Qeldmgs^ not exceeding 14 hands. [7 entries.] 

483 I. C^eio.)— w. W. Bourne, Garston Manor, Watford, for Bricket Fame, bay gelding, 
foaled in 1909. bred by Walter Cliff, Melbourne Hall, York ; s. Royal Success, d. 
Wortley Bello 14873 hv Sir Horace 6402. ^ ^ ^ 

431 II. (d95 .)— Thomas Black, Moorland House. Bldwick, Bingley, Yorks., for Moorland 
King, bay gelding. 

434 III. (jSS.)- Mrs. F. B. Judson, Buenos Aires, for Melbourne Smoke, brown gelding, 
foaled in 1910, bred by Walter ClilT, Melbourne Hall, York ; s. Melbourne Dread- 
nought 1114.3, d. Miss Bathgate 20104 hy Suc<*essful 8314. 

436 IV. (jCS.)— Mrs. a. 0. Kino, Braishdcld Manor, Romsev, Hants, for Harriestoun 
Eclat, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1910, bred by J. B. Kerr, Harviestoun Oastlc, 
Dollar : i. Mathias 6473, d. Tissington Glaze 17003 Ijy Sir Gibbio 1612, , ^ _ 

429 V. (irKWOSHUA Ball, Sourthworth Hall, Warrington, for Earl of Southworth 
12034, bay gelding, foaled in 1911 ; a Southworth Swell 11219, d. Southworth Merri- 
ment 21674 hy Southworth Tissington 9898. 

432 R. H.— I. Blakelook, 58 Cheetham Street, Rochdale, for Glenavon Alert. 

H. 0.-430. 

Glass 73. — Marness Mares or Geldings^ over 14 and not exceeding 16 hands. 

[6 entries.] 

439 I. (jCIO, Sc Champion.®)— Mrs. J. Putman. Haydon Hill House, Aylesbury, for 
Park Oamation E^7, dark brown mare, foaled in 1907, bred by William Bellamy, 
Park House, Wimblington, Oambs. ; s. Luath 9328, d. Park Sunshino 22733 by Lord 
Dundreary 7907- 

441 II. (iffS.)— P hilip smith, Htiddon House, Asbton-on-Mersey, for Queen of Ayr 
20178, bay mare, foaled in 1903, bred by Mrs. Walker. Limeflold, West Oalder ; s. 
Mathias 6473, d. Dearest 2nd 10837 by Lord Rickell 6288. 

486 III. (jC5.)— Thomas Black, Moorland House, Bldwick, Bingley, Yorks., for Northern 
Star 2^69, brown mare, foaled in 1912, bred by Alex. Morion, Jun., Gowan Bank, 
Darvel ; s. Mathias 0473. d. Pic-Nlc 17640 hy Commerce 7406. 

487 IV. (je3.)— W. W. BouElsrE, Garston Manor, Watford, for Bricket Brilliant, bay 
gelding, foaled in 1910, bred by Alex. Morton, Gowan Bank, Daxvel ; s. Mathias 
6473, dTby Goldflnder 8th 1791. 

Olaaa 74. — Harness Mares or Geldings^ over 16 and not exceeding Ifi'g hands. 

\i entries,] 

442 I. (jfl0,)-JAMBS MCI. McOall, 4 Whitolinll Plact*, London, S-W., for Bumhead 
Lady Ohampion 21002, brown mare, foaled in 1909, brt*(l liy A. 11. Boyle, Banknock, 
Oastlecary : a Mathias 6 17.3, d. O.impion 19, ">7 by fjord Rosebery 1307. 

446 II, (jffS,)— Philip smith, Unddon iiouse, Ashton-on- Memoy, for King of the Air, 
brown gelding, foaled In 1907, bred by Dr MeGill, LIttleboro’ ; s. Mathias 6478, d. 
Hollin Flashlight 16700 by Norbury Lightning 7663. 

444 III, (jC6.)— Mrs. j. Putman, Haydon Hill ifouHo, Aylesbury, for Shirley Summer 
Robb 22811, bay mare, fouled in 1911, bred by Tbomns Smith, Shirley Stud, Hall 
Green, Birmingham ; «. Buckingham Sguiro 8070. d. Last Rosu of Summer 1^90 by 
Lord Derby 2nd 417. 



J Prljsofl given by the Manchestor Local Committee, 
a Gold Challongo Cup giyonfor the host Animal in Classes 72-76. 
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CUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor .”] 

462 V, (^3.)— G. Baditobd, 74 Spotland Road, Rochdale, for Excelsior, chestnut gelding, 
fo^d in 1910, bred by R. P. Evans, Woodhatch Hou'^e, Reigate ; s. Polonius 4931, d. 
Julia 11929 hy Dagenham 4214. 

453 R. E.—T. W. Simpson, for Romping Bonny. 

Olass 76. — Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings^ to he driven in double harness* 

[7 entries.] 

440 & 441 1. (j01O, & Ohampion.^)— Philip Smith, for Melbourne Princess 19347, bay 
mare, foaled in 1900, bred by Walter OlifiP, Melbourne Hall, York ; s. Merry Wildfire 
9342, d. Melbourne Duchess 14571 by Garton Duke of Connaught 3009 ; and Queen of 
Ayr (see Class 73). 

447 & 459 II. (jC5, & R. N. for Champion.^)— Miss A. SYLVIA Brooklebank, for 
Optimistic (see Class 75) ; and Illumination, bay gelding, foaled in 1906, bred by the 
Right Hon. Frederick Wrench, Eillacoona, Bollybrack, Oo. Dublin ; s. Blaze 2nd 
2376, d. Bay Clara 14120 by Chocolate Junior 4185. 

453 & ^,ni. (i^S.)— T. W. Simpson, for Romping Bonny 12148, chestnut gelding, foaled 
in 1911, bred by the late Sir Walter Gilbey, Bt., Elsenham HalL Essex ; «. Antonins 
d. Bonny Clara 6419 by Connaught 1453 ; and Prince John (see Class 75). 

433 & 458 IV. (^3.;— W. W. BOURNE, for Bricket Fame (see Class 72) ; and Brioket 
Maryel, bay gelding, foaled in 1914, bred by James B. Wright, York House, Colne, 
Htmts. ; a Gentleman John 3624, d. Warwick Wren 17031 ti/ Fire Boy 7440. 

444 db 460 V. (^3.) MRS. J. 1*UTMAN, for Shirley Summer Rose (see Olass 70: and 
Bygrave Lilian 21274, bay mare, foaled m 1909, bred by O. Edward E. Cooke, Bygrave, 
near Baldock, Herts. ; s. Hopwood Viceroy 9280, d. Lilian 8173 by Lord Denby 2nd 
3092. 

446 & 457 R. IT.— ROBERT BESWIOK, 5 Cromwell Terrace, Scarborough, for Brilliant 
and Arethusa. 

Olass 77. — Pairs of Harness Mares ,or Geldings^ to he driven tandem, 

[6 entries.] 

447 & 459 I. <^10, & Champion.’)— MISS A. Sylvia Broobxbbank, for Optimistic (see 
Olass 75) ; and Illumination (see Olass 76.) 

440 Ss 441 II. (£S, & R. N. for Champion.’)— Philip Smith, for Melbourne Princess (see 
Olass 76) ; and Queen Ayr (see Class 73), 

463 & 464 III, (£5,)— T. W, SIMPSON, for Romping Bonny (see Class 76) j and Prince John 
(see Olass 75). 

Dratigrlit Horses in Gears.* 

Class 81. — Drernght Mares or Geldings, four years old and upwardsf 
[7 entries,] 

88 I, (£5.)— Edward Davies, T he Walk, Partington, near Manchester, for Caractaens, 
black, foaled in 1910, bred by the late Thomas Dare, Poling, Arundel; e. Poling 
Hector 26660. d. Intake Charm 39258 by Harold 8703. 

90 11. (£3.)— PETER Davies, Midlands Farm, Warburton, Cheshire, for Midlands 
Masterman, brown, foaled in 1911, bred by William Measures, Hargrave, Hunting- 
don ; a Gaer Conqueror 26218, d. Billstoue Kundower 54146 by Ercall wynn 14620. 

466 III. (£2.)— P. WALKER & SON (WARRINGTON A BURTON), IdJD., Warrington, for 
Cressage, bay. 

463 R. N.— JOHN Orrell, Rose Bank Farm, Fazakerley, Liverpool 
0.— 464. 

Glass 82. — Pairs of Praught Mares or Geldings, fmr years old and upwards* 

[4 entries,] 

466 I. (£10.)— Peter Davies, Midlands Form, Warburton. Olieshiie, for Midlands 
Flw and Midlands Prince, bay geldings, foaled in 1914. 

Class 83. — DraugM Mares or Geldings, four years old and upwards,* 

[4 entries.] 

473 I. (£5), & 471 R. R.— MANCHESTER CORPORATION CLEANSING COMMITTEE, Town 
Hall, Manchester, for chestnut roan gelding, foaled in 1010. 

470 II. (£3.)— Manchester Corporation Cleansing Committee, for bay gelding, 
foaled in 1910, 

472 ni, (£2.)— MANCHESTER CORPORATION CLEANSING OOMMITTBB, for dapple grey . 
gelding, foaled in 1911. 

I Gold Challenge Cup given for the best Pair in Close 76. 

tt The “Manchester^ Gold Challenge Cup, given by the Manchester Local Com- 
mittee for the best Tandem in Class 77. 

s Prizes given by the Manchester Local Committee. 

+ Open only to Owners in Lancashire and Cheshire. 

8 O^n only to Corporations, District Councils, and Railway Oompamee whose 
horses ore stabled withm 20 miles of the Manchester Town HaXL 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’*] 
Class 84.— of Draught Mares or (teldhtgSj/our gears old and u/Jioards,^ 

[2 onlries.] 

474 I. (jeio.)— M anohesteb Oorpoiution Oleansino OotTMiTTBE, Town Hall 
Manchester, for dark bav geldmgH, fouled m 190t» and 1007. 

475 II, (iC5.)— MANOHESTER CORPORATION CLEANBINO COMMETTBB, for bay t?eldin«S, 
foaled in 1909 and 1911. 


Class 85. — Draught Marcs or Geldings^ four years old a^id uj^wards,^ 

[9 entries.] 

93 I. (aC5.')~P. WALKER & SON (WARRINOTON & BdrtON), LTD., Warrington, for 
Delight, grey gelding, foaled in 1911, bred by J. H. Pinnikin, Onocote, Leek, Staffs. ; 
s. ll&lynch Forest King 23626, d. Pethills Flower 61484 hy King of the Peak 17430. 

481 11. (£3,)~ C. Norris midwood «& Oo., Brown Street,. Salford, Manchester, for 
Prince, roan geldmg, foaled in 1911. 

470 III. U2.)— J. & W. BellhOUSE, Ltd., Old Trafford Saw Mills, City Boad, Man- 
chester, for Duchess, chestnut mare, foaled in 1911. 

477A K. K.— Lloyd’s packing warehouses, Ltd., Oastlclleld Case Works, Castle 
Street, Knott Mill, Manchester, for Boxer. 

H. 0.-478. 0.-480, 481A 


Class 86. — Pairs of Draught Mares or Geldings^ four years old ami upwards,^ 

[6 entries.] 

485 1. Ulo.i-P. Walker & Son (Warrington & burton), Ltd., Warrington, for 
Handhy and Dreadnought, brown geldings. 

482 II. (^5.)— j. Sn w. BELLHOUSE, LTD., Eagle Wharf Saw Mills, Hulme Hall Lane, 
Miles Platting, Manchester, for Captain, bright bay gelding, foaled in 1908, and 
Boxer, bright bay gelding, foaled in 1911. 

484 III. (^CS.)— Irk dale PRINTING COMPANY, Smedley Road, Oollyburst, Manchester, 
tor Bonny, roan mare, foaled in 1910, and Captain, roan gelding, foaled in 1910. 

484a R. N.— Lloyd’s packing warehouses, ltd., Castlefleld Case Worke, Castle 
Street, Knott Mill, Manchester, for Bobbin and Prince. 

Glass 87. — Drcmght Mares or Geldings^ four gears old and ujmards.^ 

[8 entries.] 

488 1, O. T. Faulkner & Oo., Ltd., 32 Water street, Manchester, for black 
gelding. 

487 n. H. Clayton, 26 Lucy Street, Old Trafford, Manchester, for Tommy, 

black gelding. 

490 III. THE GRESHAM CARR HNG COMPANY, 55 Dickenson Street, Manchester, 
for Colonel, bright bay geldmg, foaled in 1910. 

493 E. N.— ARTHUR Whyatt, 23 Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, for Boxer. 

H. 0.-489, 491, C.-402, 

Class 88. — Pairs of Draught Mares or Geldings^ four gears old and upwards,^ 

[5 eiitrit‘8,] 

495 I. (^lOb & 496 II. <^5.)-0. T. FAULKNER <fc Oo., LTD., 32 Water Street, Man- 
chester, for bay goldings, 

498 in. <i?3.)-LLOYD’,s PAC•Ia^o WAREHOUSES, LTD., 60 and 63 Wbitworth Street 
West, Manchester, for Rex, brown gelding, foaled In 1969, and ColonoL brown 
gelding, foaled in 1910. 

499 E. K.” ARTHUR WHYATT, 23 Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, for Duke and Prince. 


Tupnouts,^ 


(^Including Bailwag Vans,) 

[1C entries.] 

Glass 89. — Mares or Geldings^ four years old and ujimards. Vehicle mtdar 

7 aots. 


.5001 1, (irs.)— George PiMLOTT, 
500 II. (a*3.)-Thomas Barlow, 
bay gelding, foaled in 1908, 


Queen’s Buildings, Altrincham, for dark hay. 

6 Broadway, Salford, Manchester, for Long&d 


SweU, 


a Open o^y to Brewers, Bleachers, Dyers, and other trades within 20 miles of the 
Manchester Town Hall. 

» Open only to Team Owners and Carriers within 6 miles of the Manchester Town 
Hall. 

*v ■‘.pP®? t° otram wittto 20 milM of MoncUerter 'Jtowa Hall. Pri»e» glvan l>y 
the Manchester Local Committee. * ^ 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor."] 
SOOJ in. (iC2.)— QBOKaE PlMLOTT, for bay. 

500b E. N.-Albbrt B. PoWNALL. Eoseleigh Dairy, 97 Palatine Hoad, Northenden. 

H. 0.-500C. C.-500B, 6()0BA. 

Olass 90. — Mares or Geldings^ four years old ami upwards. Vehicle 7 emts. or 

over. 

500g I. (A*5.>-CHBSHmB LINES RAILWAY, Central Station, Manchester, for Dobbin, 
bay gelding, foaled in 1911 

500d II. (^3.)— QborGB Pimlott, Queen's Buildings, Altrincham, for chestnut foaled 

500m III. (iC2 ,)— Dblivbbibs, Ltd., Turner Street Oombrook, Manchester, for Flower, 
chestnut mare, foaled in 1910. 

500L R. S.~Delivbries, Ltd , for Blossom. 

0.— 500K. 

Donkey Turnouts.^ 

(Trade.') 

Class 91. — tiingle Donkey Turnout. [25 entries.] 

3 I. (^3,)— 'Robbrt Egbrton, 53 Oarruthers Street, Ancoats, for Paddy, male, fawn. 

8 n, (^2.)— -J. Daniels, 14 Ooulman street Rochdale Road, for Dolly, female, dark 
brown. 

12 III. (£ 1 .) —Harry Grime, o Foster Street Salford, for Billy, mule, brown. 

7 IV. (15s.)— H arry Fishb^ Trafford Road, Saltord, for Magne, female, brown. 

10 V. (10s.)— WILLIAM Sweeney, 5 Lomas Street, Store Street for Biddy, femala 
blue roan. 

19 VI. (5s.) — ^A lfred Gregory, 21 Tetlow Street, Beswick, for female, grey. 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS.* 

Class A. — Special Class. Mares or Geldings. [19 entries.] 

1 1. (^20.)— Mrs. J. P. Qlbnoross, The Lodge. Battenhall, Worcester, for Boxnination. 
r ( F. W. Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, for Comet, 

oj EanalPrize l^T i^^^TJTiNGHAM, Berkley Street Stables, Bnrton-on-T^ent for 

n I rtf Rjf r JOflTI 

16 1 ® J. Voller Geanqb. Alvaston, Nantwich, for Ruftas. 

V / Mbs. j. p. Qlbnoross, for Ormond Boy. 

Class B.— Afom or GeWmgs. [18 entries.] 

14 Ir.(^29 *)— Mrs. J. P. GLBNOROSS, The Lodge, Battenhall, Worcester, for fifomina- 


tzon. 

8 J EqnalJ^ize ) F. W. Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby^for Comet, 

11 L— 1 A ARD, Almsf ord Bank, IiWds Road, Harrogate, for Firiiemian, 

^ Qlbnoross, The Paddo<£kfa, Stoke Gifford, near Bristol, for 

3 (<^fS.)— FRANK Allison, let Royal Dragoons, Cavalry Barracks, York, for 

Temptress. 

Class 0. — Mares or Geldings. [17 entries.] 

^ GL3B1NOROSS. The Paddocks, Stoke Gifford, near^ Bristol, for 

9 11. (jfilO.)"^. W. Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, for Comet. 

13/ Equal Prize Glenoross, The Lodge, Battenhall, Worce8ter,)for Ormond 

/thoSasGlbnoross, for Tradesman. 

2 V. <^8.>-F. VOLLER grange, Alvaston, Kantwich, for Ruftis. 

Class ’Q.-^Mares or Geldings. [15 entries.] 

3 f Banal Prize) Glbnorobs, The Paddocks, Stoke Gifford, near Bristol, for 

1 7 A « ^ J* ^ H. VtoD. Almsford BanlL Leeds Road, Harrogate, for fiOismasi. 

2 UI, (jC6.)— F. Voller Grangb, Alvaston, Nantwich, for Rnfiis. 

1 IV. (jfiS,)— M rs. j. P. Glbnoross, The Lodge, l^ttenhall, Worcester, for Ormond 
Boy. 

10 V. (;gS.)— F. Voller Grange, for Bnrgo. 

X, t® Owners within 20 miles of Manchester Town Hall. Prizes given by 

tbe Mancbester Local Committee. 

3 Prizes given by the Manchester Local Committee. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by oxhibitor.”J 
Glass E. — CJ^mpUm Class. Mares or Geldings. fl7 entries.] 

13 I. <ir20.)—THOMAS Glbnoboss, The Paddocks, SLoke Gifford, uair Bristol, for Blue 
Bwon. 

o Foster, Marsh Farm, Et wall, Derby, for Comet. , _ , 

11 1 ■“'5?5.iy in« (•Frank ALLISON, 1st Royal Dragoons, Cavalry Bairacks, York, for 
m j Temptress. 

13 IV. (jCS.)— P. VoiiBE Grange, Alvaston, Nantwich, lor Ruths. 

10 V. (iC3.)— ISdRS. J. P. QlbnorosS, The Lodge, Battenhall, Woicobtcr, for Ormond Boy. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns.* 

OlaM 92. — Skorthom BMt, eaheA in 1911, 1912, or 1913. [12 entxles.] 

607 1. (X10.)-O. W. EIbixook, Hiehfldds^ Audldm, Oheshire, tot Jack Tar 116987, wbita, 
bom Oct. 3, 1912 ; s. Manner 102949, d. Olive Parsley 3rd by Alstone Lark 85156. 

608 II. (je6.)— WILLIAM T. Malcolm, Dunmore, Larbert, fttirlmgshire, for Royal 
Marksman 117494, roan, bom Feb. 23, 1912, bred by William Anderhon, Saphock, 
Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire ; s. Royal Stamp 110038, d Meadow Queen 2nd by 
Diamond Star 91479. 

510 m. (iC8J— THB DtTKB OF POBTLAMU, X.Gn Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts., for 
Bn^ooks 119216, red, bom June 5, 1913; s. Tillage Diamond 100981, d. HarthiU 
Broadhooks 3rd ^Mastodon 102989. 

512 IV. (ie2.)— P. B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Bdwinstowe, Newark, tor Proud 
ES^ht 117117, white, bora March 13, 1912, bred by W. M. Scott, Nethor Swell Manor, 
Stow-on-the-Wold; *. Proud Baron 96572, d, Augubtix of Auguston 6th by Lord 
Marmion 86445. 

505 R. E.— Georgb Harrison, Gamford Hall, Darlington, for OoUyme Mandarin. 
0.-602, 503. 606. 

Glass 98. — Shorthorn JBuUs, cahed on or between Jamary 1, 1914, a7id 
March 31, 1914. [10 entries.] 

613 L (jffio.)— THE Rt. Hon, A, J. BALFOUR, M.P J^hittingehamo, Prestonkirk, for 
Roving Boy 127852, roan, born Feb. 21, bred by william Duthie, Oollynie, Tarves ; 
«. Max of Clunyll487, d. Rosebud 6th by Diamond King 83294 
616 II. <;e5 .)— Sir walpolb Greenwell, Bt.. Harden Paik, Woldinftlmm, Surrey, 
for MArden Ajax 2nd 126747, roan, bom March 25; %. Pride ol Sittyton 100005, d. 
Harden Anemone 3rd by Ascott Constellation 85184. 

514 III. (jf8.)-'R. J. Balston, Bilsington Priory, Ashford, Kent, for Bilsington Iron 
Duk^l^37, dg'k roan^ horn Jun. 25 ; «. Star of Dawn 117858, d. DucIiohs I40ih by 

619 R. K,-THE Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G.. Alnwick Oastlo, for Aldsvorth 
Duke. 
a,-^520,S2L 


Class 94. — Shorthorn Suits, oalved 071 or between April 1, 19U, aTtd 
Seoember 31, 1914. [18 entries.] 

638 1. (-eiO, & Ohai^ion.3)— J. M. Strickland, Warron House, Brandsby, Easingwold, 
for Brandsby*s Count 6th, roan, born June 24 ; s. Brandsby’s Aristocrot ith 114422, d. 
Brandsbv’s Tuhp Srd (vol. 67, p 1208) by Prince of Avon 92901. 

626 II. (^5.)-W. T, GARNB Sb SON, Aldsworth, Northleacb, Glos., tor Aldsworth 
Diamond 13384^ roan, bora April 9; «. Village Oak 113626, d. Another Jewel by 
B^ton Crown 78288. 

530 111. (^3.) — ^P. <ft. Q. Hughes, Gresty, Orowe, for Orphan’s Bowden’s Choice 127200. 
red and httte whita bom May 10 bred by James Bonis, Fairlawn, Moy, Ireland ; s. 
Royal Master 117495, d. Orphan Primrose by Golden Dawn 08965, 

» A120 towards these Prizes were given by the Shorthorn Society ot Great Itoitain 
d»&d Ircuftno.. 

. OliMpiraErt» ot«S0rfTmbytteShcnJ%mSodoty Qwat Britain and Irrtand 
Jot tte Bert in raasaes 92-m, A Silver Uedal Is given by the SUorthoin Society to 
the Breeder of the Champion BulL 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 
523 IV. (ir2.)— B. J. BALSTON, Bilsington Priory, Ashford, Kent, for Bilaington Highflyer 
124331*roan, bom April 6 ; s. Golden Oloud 108760, d. Diamond Bosebud by Diamond 
Bing 91478. ^ , 

635 V. (;e2 .)— The Duke op Portland, K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, for Welbeck 
Choice 128777, red, born June 20; s. Village Diamond 100981, d. Choice HoUy by 
Diamond Choice 94868. 

533 B. N.— LORD MIDDLETON, Birdsoll House, Malton, for Birdsall Commodore. 
C.-534,530. 


Claes 95. — Shorthorn Bulls^ calved on or 'between Jannuiry 1, 1916, cmd 
March 31, 1916. [32 entries,] 

541 1. (£10, & B. H. for Champion. 1')— His Majesty the Kino, Boyal Farms, Windsor, 
for Windsor Augustus, light roan, bom Jan. 10 ; s. Proud Warrior 112932, d 
Balthayock Augusta 2nd (vol. 59, p. 748) by Ivo of Cluny 99211. 

564 II. Earl Manvers, Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham, for Fierrepont Golden 

W , rod, born March 1 ; s. Pippin 112796, d. Armathwaite Butterfly 37th (vol. 67, 
by Proud Favourite 2nd IflOlOO. 

542 ill. (j«?3.)-HJaH. THE PRINCE OP WALES. K.Gm Whiteford, Stoke Climsland, 
Cornwall for Butterfly Knight, red, bora March 16 ; s. CoUyme Grand Knight 
119549, d. Whiterow Butterfly (vol. 60 t>. 893) by Sanquhar Dreadnought 113244. 

647 IV. (jC2.)— Edgar W. bishop, Fifleld, Oxford, for Hampton’s Last, roan, bom 
Feb. C : •(. Hampton Broadhooks 108851, d. Matchless Flame (vol 58, p. 410) by Bright 
Flame 104871. 

567 V. (£2.)—W T. GABNE & SON, Aids worth, Northleach, Glos, for Aldsworth Swain, 
dark ronu, born Jan. 6 ; s. Village Oak 113626, d. Village Belle (vol. 56, p. 698) 
Village Beau 87631. 

543 B. N.—B. J. BALSTON. Bilsington Priory, Ashford, Kent, for Bilsington Vanguard. 
C.-568, 659, 563, 566, 670. ® » 


Class 98. — Shorthorn Bulls, calved on or between April 1, 1916, and 
December 31, 1916. [23 entries.] 

593 I. (;gl0.)--"WALTER Spore, Wexham, Anderby, Alford, Lines., for Bari of Kingston 
2nd, roan, born June 27, bred by Earl Manvers, Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham ; #. 
Earl of Kingston 120041, d, Pierrepont Bainbow (vol 58, p. 707) by Mamuis 100336. 

577 II. (iC5.)— Captain Olive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Bosi- 
omoian, roan, born April 28 : a Swinton Sardonyx 12^97, d Gainsford Bosebud 3rd 
(vol. 6fl p. 811) br/ Golden Fortune 111922. 

579 111. (^8.)— W. M. CAZALET, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, for Fairlamio Marquis, dork 
roan, bom May 17 : s. OoUynie Knight Victor 119550, d Boan Fragrance (vol. 59, 
p. 697) ftvBegent 106754. 

591 IV. (jg2.) —Messrs. MUNRO, Moness Farm. Aherfeldy, Perthshire, for Gainford 
Grand Duke 2nd, roan, bom April 24, bred by George Harrison, Gamford. HaU, 
Darlington ; a l^oud Victor 103447, d Adbolton Grand Duchess (vol 58, p. 643) by 
King ObriHtian of Denmark 86316. 

688 V. (ae2.)— Earl Manvers, Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham, for Fierrepont Field- 
Marshal, dark roan, bom June 15 ; a Boyal Sovereign 118193, d Fierrepont Bosa- 
mund (vol. 59, p. 849) by Duke of Kingston 2nd 102088. 

595 B. H.—F. B, WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Edgecote 
Firate. 

586 C. & S. F.^ (jgl0.)*-SiR J. H. Madbn, Bockoliffe House. Bacup, for Crewe Frospeotor. 

562 S. (je5.)-siR J, H. Madbn, for Bockcliflb Bed Earl. 

0.-673, 578, 686, 589. 


Class 97. — ffroup Class, oonsistingi of either three or four Shorthorn Bulls, 
bred by Bsehibiior. [8 entries.] 


610, 620, 521, 535 1. (<C15.)— THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G,, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, 
for Broadhooks, Welbeck Christian, Welbeck Squire, and Welbeck Choice. 

502, 514, 523; 543 II. (j 910.)— B. J. BALSTON, Bilsin^on Priory. Ashford, Kenl for Bil- 
sington Archer, Msington Iron Duke, Bilsington Highflyer, and Bilkhigtoii 
Vanguard. 


638, 639, 569 B. H.-^. M. STRICKLAND, Warren House, Brandsby, EasingwoXd, for 
dsby’s Lord Derwent 25th. and Brands^ 






1 Champion Prize of JC20 given by the Shorthorn Society ot Great Bntam and Ireland 
for the best Bull m OlasKCS 93>96. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to 
the Breeder ot the Champion Bull. 

a Two Special District Prizes of (L) £10 given by the Shorthorn Society, (IL) 
£5 given by the Boyal Lancashire A^cultural Society, for the two best Bulls in COasM 
95 and 96, the property of Exhibitors residing in Lancashira A Silver Medal is also 
given by the Shorthorn Society to the breeder of the animal winning the £10 Prize. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 
Glass 98 , — Shorthorn Cows (in-milh\ ealrett in or before 1913. [8 entries.] 

599 h (jCIO, & S. N. for Champion, M. Oazalbt, Fairlawno, Tonbridsre, for lady 
Bamsden 8rd [vol. 59, p. 748), red roan, bom May 16, 1912. calved Dec. 29, 1915, bred 
by B. Wvlio Hill, Balthavock, Perth ; a Balthayock Baronet 107768, d. Lady Eamaden 
5v Prond Favourite 84420. 

598 II. (jC5.)— W. M. OAZA1.BT, for Caimeosh Jilt (vol. 67, p 767). roan, bom Jan. 28, 1907, 
calved Feb. 11, 1916, bred by Alevander Grassick, Oairncoah, Alford ; #. Prince 
.Tames 89670, d. Jilt 42nd bv Oonrier 86676. 

602 in. (je3.)--JOHN H. TOPPIN, Musarave Hall, Skelton, Penrith, for BrUrht Jewel 
(vol. 67, p. 1260), roaa bom Feb. 1. 1910. calved Oct. 2, 1915, bred by John 0. Toppin ; 
s. Bletchley Lord 90934, d. Bnght Lass by British Volunteer 85448. 

H. 0.-597. 0.-601. 


Glass 99. — Shorthorn Seif era ealmi in 1913. [S entries.] 

605 1. (jCIO, Champion. 1)— JOHN H. ToPPlN, Muigrave Hall. Skelton, Penrith, for 
Bright Pearl (vol. 60, p. 1114), white, bom Sept. 6, calved Jan. 26, 1916. bred by John 0. 
Toppin d; Son : s, Sanquhar Sentinel 110087, d. Bright Jewel by Bletchley Lord 90934. 

604 II. (<£:5.)— W. M. OAZALirr, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, for Honpareil Fairy (vol. 60, 
p. 596), dark roan, bora Apnl 2, calved April 21, 1916, bred by David Anderson, 
North Loireton, Aberdeen ; «. Mastodon 102989, d. Nonpareil 4l8t ly Golden Fame 
76786. ^ 

606 in. (^8.)-P.B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Bdwinstowe, Newark, for Pierre- 
pont Bosary (vol. 60, p. 028), roan, born Oot 19, calved June 6, 1916, bred by Earl 
Manvers, Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham ; s. Itoyal Sovereign 113193, d. Bosalind by 
Waverley 97640. 

Glass 100 . — Shorthorn S^ferSy oaliseA on or "between January 1, 1914) and 
March 31, 1914. [8 entries.] 

612 I. (iPl0.)-J. Deanb WlliS, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts., for Bramble (vol. 61, 
p. 1112), red and little white, born Jan. 7 : s. Newbliss Augusta's Champion 112637, d. 
Notlaw Beanty 10th by Broad Arrow88046. 

610 II. (je5-)— Lady Gbantlby, Red Rice, Andover, for Frost Flower (vol. 61, p. 769), 
roan, born March 17, bred by Sir James Horlick, Bt., Cowley Minor, Cheltenham ; 
A Adbolton Prince 97770, d. Frost Duchess by Roving Minstrel 96863. 

611 ni. (jC3,)— THK Eabl of Powis, Powis Castle, Welshpool, for Powysland Amy 
5th (vol. 61. p. 976), roan, bora March 3;s. Prince Jubilant 106586, d. Powysland 
Amy 3rd by MeaLsgate Victor 103011. 

607 B. IT.— Thb Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P„ Whitfcingehame, Prestonkirk, for 
Broadhooks Beauty. 

G.-a09. ^ 

Glass' 101, — Shorthorn Heifers^ calved on or between April 1, 1914, and 
December 31, 1914. [12 entries.] 

618^1. (jC10.)-Sir Walpolk Grbenwrll, bt., Harden Park, Woldingham, Surrey* 
for Harden Malcolm's Frmcess 5th <vol 61, p. 764), roan, bora April 28 ; e, l^ride of 
• Sittyton 100005. d. Harden Malcolm’s Pnneess 2nd by Ascoit Constellation 86184. 

613 II. (j06.)— His Majesty the Kino, Roynl Farms, Windsor, for Matilda Gem, 
roan, bora April 29 ; s. Silver King 1X7747, d. Matilda 2Qd (vol, 56, p. 420) by Golden 
Treasure 95346. 

620 IIL (aC3.)— WILLIAM J. HOSKBN, Piilmick, Hayle, Cornwall, for Hayle Gwynne 8th 
(voL 814), white, horn April 6 ; a Damory Premier 2nd 111487, d. Bartoliver 
Gwynne 3rd by Jamshary 6th 83770. 

623 rtr. (jC2.)— J.M. Stbiokland, Warren House, Brandsby. Easingwohl, for Brandshy*8 
Jmny 18th (vol. 61. p. 1065), rod, horn May 5) : a Brandsby’s Aristocrat 4tU 114422. d. 
Brandsby's Jinny 1.5th by Brandi>hy’s Coming Stax 107990. 

614 B, H.— The Rt. Hon, A. J. Balfour, M.P., Whittingehamo, Prestonkirk, for Bright 


Glass 102 . — Shorthorn Heifers^ calved on or between January 1, 1915, and 
March 31, 1915. [20 entries.] 

644 I. (jCIO.)-^. DEANE WILLI& Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilta, for Lady Dorothy, roan. 
Frost 112077, d. Countess 6th (vol. 65. p. 1266) by Lndas 2nd 79176. 
627 II. (jffS.)— H is Majesty the Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Faiiw, 
light roan, bora Feb, 6 ; «. Notlaw Boxer 127158, d. Fairy 84th (vol. 69, p. 499) by 

Proud Jubilant 106637. 

I OhampiOT Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn S^ety for the best Cow or Heifer 
m Olasses 98-103. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder 
of -the Champion Cow or Heifer. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

628 III. (jC3.)'~0aptain Glivb Behbbns, Swinton Grange, Malton, f or Swinton La^ 
Weston, roan, bom March 1 ; a. Swinton Simile 117969, d. Lady Sybil (vol. 60, p. 643) 
bu Villtigo Graduate 110509. 

643 IV. (jC 2.)— F. B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwmstowe, Newark, for Lady Fye, 
roan, bom Jan. 20. bred by J. GiU, Stainton, Penrith : s. Village Pinnce 118155, d. 
Princess May (vol. 58, p. 576) by Pnde of Ablington 103345. 

638 V. (jC2.)— Sib J. H. Maden, Bockclifte Honse, Bacup, for Bockoliffe Seranhina Belle, 
roan, bora March 24 ; s. Lord Canning 109221, d, Rockclijffe Seraphma 2ho. (vol. 59, p, 
846) by Rockcliffe Remembrancer 106811. 

632 R. N.— S. F. Edge. Gallops Homestead, Ditchling, Sussex, lor Vahan Victress. 

0.— 630, 636. 

Class 103. — Shorthoni Seifers^ calved on or "between April 1, 1915, and 
December 31, 1915. [19 entries.] 

6t^, roan, born May Golden^lo^l^Vs^^^l^MiSiry 23l^*(v^*^66,^.*9i^6y 
Lovar Scout 99485 

655 II. (jC5.)—EABLMANt'’EBS, Holme Pierrepont. Nottingham, for Pierrepont Clarissa, 
roan, bora June IS ; s. Royal Sovereign 113193, d. Claret (voL 59, p. 885) by Morning 
Star 109463. 

664 III. (A*3.)— SlB J. H. MABEN, Rockcliffe House, Bacu^ for Bcekcliffe Fragrance, 
red roan, bora April 1 ; s. Lord Canning 109221, d. Lady Fragrance (vol. 58, p. 585) by 
Regent 106754. 

661 IV. (je2.)— STB Walpole Gbeenwell, BT., Marden Park, Woldmgham, Surrey, 
for Marden Malcolm's Princess 7th, roan, bora June 5 ; s. Pride of Sittyton 100005, d. 
Marden Malcolm's Princess 2nd (vol. 58, p. 600) by Ascott Constellation 85184. 

660 V. (jC2.)— Walteb SPUBB, Wexham, Anderby, Alford, Lines., for Wexham Venus, 
light roan, born May 18 ; s. Riby White Count 113041, d. Starlight (vol, 58, p. 399) by 
Cloddy 105053. 

646 R. N.'-G. Eelset BUBGE, Bent-dd-Lion, Westgate-on-Sea, for Crewe Gold 8rd. 
C.~*669, 661, 663, 

Class 104. — 61roup dass^ consisting of either three or four Shorthorn Cows or 
JSeifers, bred by Exhibitor, [4 entries.] 

603, 612, 644 I. (jCIS.)--!. Beane WILLIS, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wzlta, for Dauntless 
Queen, Bramble, and Lady Dorothy. 

602, 605, 641 11. (^IO.)’-JOHN H. TOPPIN, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Penrith, for Bright 
Jewel, Bright Pearl, and Red Start. 

625, 626, 627 R. B.— His MAJESTY THE KiK(», for Windsor Bride, Windsor Eliza, and 
Windsor Fairy. 

Dairy Sliortlioms.^ 

Class 106.— Uitiry Shorthorn BullSy calved in 1914. [10 entries.] 

666 1. (;£10, & Ohampion.9)~BOBBKT W. HOBBS Sons, Eelmscott, Lechlade, for 
Eelmscott Acrobat 4th 126217. red. born June 9 ,* a Edmscott Juggler 11005^ d. 
Spotless 81 St by Village Swell 8lh 97660. 

667 11. <jC 5, & R. E. for Champion. ‘•*)~'ROBEBT L. Mond, Combe Bank, Sevenoaka for 
Discoverer 125197, white, born April 9, bred by the late liord Rothschild. Tring Park, 
Herts. ; «. Oonjurur 91310, d. Boiphinlce Rosebud 2nd by Bulk Duke 94484. 

609 III. (j 9S.)— SAMUEL SANDAT, Puddingtou Hall, near Chester, for Barrington 
Viking 121188, whit<s born April 28 ; a Oxford Record 106450, d, Barrington Belle hy 
Salmon's Freemason 100526. 

664 R, K.— The Earl of Derby, E.G.,EnowBley.PreBcot, Lancs., for Pre^ute Dolphin. 
666, 721, 740 ( Cup. >)— ROBERT W. HOBBS 6b SonA for Eelmscott Acrobat 4^ Limhill 
2nd, and Malory 14th. 

0.— ^66. 

dass 106. — Dairy Shorthorn BulU^ calved in 1916. [13 entries.] 

682 X. (;£10.)"'SaMT 7EL SANDAY, Paddington Hall near Chester, for Master Butterfly* 
white, bora Apnl 18; s. Barrington Snowstorm 110940, d. Lady Butterfly 3rd 
(vol. 68. p. 910) by Oallaan Principal 111482. 

678 II. (dCS.)~-R0BEBT W. HOBBS & SONS, Eelmscott, Lechlade. Glos> for Eelmscott 
Juggler 89th, and little white, Imni March 13 ; t. Trickster 4th 118058, d. 
Hawthorn 9th (vol 59, p, 754) by Royal Hampton 11th 96908. 

' J:22 towards these Prizes were given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association and £20 
by the Shorthorn Society. 

9 Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association, for the best 
Bull in Classes 106 and 106. 

* Challenge Cup given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the best Group 
of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers in Classes 105-109. Two at least of the animals 
must have been bred liy exhibitor. 
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679 III, (i£?3.)--LORD LUCAS, Wroni Park, AnipthiH, for Premier Gift, red roan, born 
May 30 ; x Heirl 12(I6!)2, // Primrose Gift (vol. 58 p. 745) hu Good Gift 91880. 

683 IV. (£2.)—J. L. aiiun.BV, Silvi‘rton, Blotchloy. for Kelmscott Juggler 36th, rod, born 
Jan. 18, bred by Robert W. Hobbs & Sons, Kelmsoott, Lechliide, GIoh.; s. Trickster 
4th 11805,5, d. Daisy 2.5tb (vol. 5(}, p. 783) by Cranford General 105148. 

676 R.lSr.—JoHN’ CHiTBRS,ni8ton,aambs. for Vanguard.. ^ . 

679, 700, 701 (K. X. for Oup.O—LoRD LuoAS, for Premier Gift, Primrose Gift, and Wrest 
Planet 2nd. 

H.O.~686. 0.-075,677. 


Class 107. — Dairy Shorthorn Com iji»rmilk\ ealved in or before 1911. 

[33 entries.] 

700 1. (j^lO, & Ohampion.^)— Lord Luoas, Wrest Park, Ainpthill. for Primrose Gift 
(vol. 68, p. 745), roan, bom March 29, 1006, calved J une 30, 1916 bred by John Graves, 
Thornby Villa, Wigton; s Good Gift 01880, d. British Primrobo by British 
Knight m9. 

689 II, (jCS.)— ( t.KRLREY BuRGE. Dont-de-Lion, Wosi gate-on-Ren, for Lady Thmsh Srd 
(voL 67, p. 1243) white, bom May 20. 1907, calved Feb. 28, 1910, bred by the Rev. 
George Moore, Cowley Vicarage, Oxford ; «. Baxter's Fancy 82833, d. Lady Thrush 
by Pretender 79592. 

700 III. (j03.)— George B. nelson & Sons, Oockerham Hall, Gar^tang, for Proud 
Strawherry ( vol. 60, p. 787), red, bora July 20, 1909, calved June 25, 1916, bred by T. H. 
Hodg««on. SaUhonse Milium; s. Royal Benedict 100404, d. Mellow Strawberry by 
Bandsman 85222. ^ _ 

703 IV. (^92.)— ROBERT L. MoND, Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, for Jobnby Rose 10th 
(vol. 57, p. 1308). roan, bom Deo. 12, 1907, calvod May 14, 1918, bred J. & T. H. 
Workman, Orchard House, Oarleton, OarliMe : a Bouncing Boy 94395^ d. Johnby 
Rose 9tU bp Major King 89213. 

708 V. (iC2.)— Herbert H. Owtram, Ne wland Hall, near Lancaster, for Wallflower 9th 
(voL 67, p. 662), ro-m, born Aug. 2, 1908, calved June 15, 1916, bred by J. R. Dover, 
Woodfoot, Sbap, Westmorland ; s. Duke of Lancaster 91658, d. Wallflower 8th by 
Czar King 80822. 

719 R. N.— Cart. Henry FitzHEBBERT Wright, M.P., Yeldersley Hall, Ashbourne, 
for Darlington Cranford 68th. 

H.O.-71A 0.-701,717. 


Class 108. — Dairy Shorthorn Coios {in-milk), calved in 1912. [17 entries.] 

722 I. (jCIO, & R. K. for Champion.a)~-LoRD Lucas, Wrest Park, Ampthill,’for Primrose 
Dairymaid (vol. 59, p. 869), red roan, born Jan. 25, calved May 31, 1916, bred by 
J. Hoflat, Watorcrook, Kendal ; a Dairyman Mere 10H328, d. Primrose Gift by Clood 
Gift 91889. 

734 II. (i95.)— Robert L. Monp, Oombe Bank, near Sevenoaks, for Coral Belle (voL 69, 
p. 695), roan, born Marcli 5, calved June 7, 1916. iired by George Qerraid, 
Oflerton Farm, Hindllp, Woiv^.; a Meny Lom 103046, d, Coral Wreath 3nd by 
Northern Star 9260(1. 

721 in.<ir3.)-RoBEitT W. Hobbs «& Son.s, Kelmscott, Lechlade, for Lemhill 32nd (vol. 
69, p. 767), red and liitle while, born Nov. 4, ealved June 18, 1916; Cranford 
Freemason 11488,3, d, jaemhill 2(itli by Village Swell 8th 975IW). 

733 IV. rHB Duke ok Westminster, Katun, Chester, fur Rosamund Rose, red 
and white, born Man*h .30, calved May 15, 1016, bred by F, Bird, Fern Bank, 
Wmdle Hill, Neston ; «. Royal Voui'her 103769, d. Ruwimund Srd by Silver King 
84781. 

736 R. K.— Capt. a. S. Wills, Thornby Hall, Northampton, for Victoria 2nd. 

H. 0.-720. 0.— 735. 


Class 109,— Shorthorn Heifers (in-^milk), ealved in or after 1918. i 
[17 entries.] 

740 


752 


1 Ch^enge Oup given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association fur the best Group 
of one BuU and two Cows or Heifers m OlaHsoB 105-109. Two at least of the animals 
must have been bred by exhibitor, 

th*i Dairy Shorthorn Association, for the best Cow 

or Heifer in Classes 107‘-109. 


I. (jClO.) -Robert W. Hobbs <& sons, Kelmscott, Lochlado, for Maxjory 14th (vol 
60, p^, 676), ru<l, l^rn Oct. 22, 1913, calvod May 25, 1916 ; a Trickster 4th 118068, d! 
Marjory 10th tyKelmscotonian 28th 96598. * 

n. (-e5.)-TnB DiTKB OK WEsmiNSTER, F4aton, Ohestur, for Lily Gift (voL61.p. 
816), light roan, born March 14, 1914, calvod May 22, 1916, bred by F.Bird, Fern Park. 
Windle Hill, Neston, Cheshire ; s. Diamond Gift 123181, d. LUy Charter by Roy3 


Charter 89910. 
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743 III, (ir3.)--R0BBRT L. MOND, Oombe Bank, near Sow'noaks, for Somerford 
Bairington 2nd (vol. Cl, p. 015), roan, bom March 16, 1914, calved May 14, 1916, bred 
by G. Bickford, Somerford, Brcwood ; s. Oleeve Baronet 114721, d. Bentley Barrington 
6wH.R.H. 99159. 

737 Iv. (jC2.')— 0. R. W. ADBANB, Babraham Hall, Cambridge, for Babraham Bloom 
(vol. 60, p. 589), roan, bom March 30, 1913, calved May 21, 1916 ; s. Babraham Monitor 
110837, d. Bloom by Woohners Joy 101170. 

753 R. N.— The Duke oe Westminster, for Moppy Gem’s Jewel. 

H. 0.-705. 0.-738,761. 


SlLorthorn Dairy Cattle.^ 

Glass 110. — Bair If Cows (in-mllh). [K entries.] 

767 I. (^10.)— George B. Nelson <& Sons, Oookerham Hall, near Garstang, for 
Mukmaid, roan, born about 1910, calved June 25, 1616. 

761 U. (^5.)-^. W. Whittome, Eastmoor, Doddington, Oambs., for red, calved May 
1016, bred by P. 0- Webb, Doddington, Oambs. 

Glass 111. — Pairs of Bairy Cows Qii-millCy. [2 entries.] 

763 I. (jfflS.)— W alter Wilson, Kidwde Farm, Milnthorpe, for Daisy, calved June 19, 
1916, and Dolly, calved June 16, 1916. 

Glass 112. — Bainj Cows (in~eaJf). [11 entries.] 

767 I, (j£10.)— Riohard Hall, Tomsholme Hall, Morecainbe, for Moreeambe Pippin, 
roan. 

774 II, (jCS.)— Thomas Warbitrton, Dare*ibury, near Warrington, for Lady, roan, 

769 III. (jC8.)— Horribgb & Corn ALL, Bolholt Printworks, Bury, for roan. 

766 E, X,— Godfrey FitzHugh, Plas Power, Wrexham. 

Glass 118 , — Pairs of Bairy Cows Q'nrcalf). [6 entries.] 

776 1. (jC15.)— Richard Hall, Torrisholme Hall, Morecombe, for Moreeambe Sunbeam, 
red and little white, and Moreeambe Blossom, roan. 

778 XL (^10.)— HorbidgE & OORNALXi, Bolholt Printworks, Bury, for roans. 

LlacoliisMre Red Sbortboms.* 

Glass 114 . — Idmolmhire Bed Shorthorn BuUs^ calmd i/t 1910, 1911, 1912, 
or 1913. [2 entries.] 

782 I, (XIO, & Ghampion.*)— P. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Bdwinstowe, Newark, 
for Somercotes Polar Star 9328, born Nov. 1, 1911, bred by T. H. B. Preshney, South 
Somercotes, Louth ; a Rising Star 7839, d by Saltileeb Bonus 3582. 

781 IL (-C5.)— Robinson A son, Anderby, Alford, Lines., for Groxton Ruby 33rd 8939, 
bom Sept. 22, 1911. bred by Prank Bourne. Oroxton Ho^use, Brocklesby ; AScampton 
King of the Rubles 7122, Wootton Dairymaid 2nd by Neptune 2nd 4927. 

Glass llS,--Zineol7ishire Bed Shorthorn oaloed in 1914. [8 entries.] 

783 1. (jCIO.)— Benjamin Simons, Tho Grange, Willoughby, Alford, Linos., for The 
Tetrarw 110^ bom Jan. 81, bred by L. W. A H. Gibson, Digby, Lincoln : «. 
Birthorpe Beau 8125, d. Oowblt Exe^ by Willoughby Atbleti* 6745. 

786 11. (jCL)— J. G. Williams, Pemlley bSanor, Trlng, for Soampton Paragon 10991, 
born April 23, bred by G. E. Sanders, Scampton, Lincoln ; a Andurby Pilot 5793, d. 
by Brandon Grenadier 4274- , 

784 III, (X3.}-P. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwlnstowe, Newark for 
Bletoningley Gorgias 10490, bom July 8, bred by A. P. Brandt, Bletohingley Castle, 
Surrey ; a Crimson Crescent 8240, d. Kirton Britannia by Scampton Goldmine 4567. 

Glass 116,^Zinoolnshire Bed Shorthorn Bulls, oaUed in 1916. [8 entries.] 

792 L (jCIO, & R. X. for Ohampion,*)-^, G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring, for 
Pendl^ Morning Star, bom Jon. 7 ; s. Oroxton Ruby 33rd 8938, d. Pendley Starlight 
(voL 16; p. 352) J^Keddinjpon Baron 4881. 

790 II. (j95.)— Mrs. WEBB A SONS, Melton Ross, Baraetby, Lines., for Eirmisfton Ruby 
She 21at 11705, bom April 6, bred by George Harris, Kirmington, Erocklehby, 
Lines. ; a Soampton King of the Rubies 7122, d. Normanby Felicia by Stenigot 
Soldier 2655. 

1 Prizes given by the Manchester Local Committee. 

3 £80 towards these Prizes were given by the Linooln^ire Red Shorthorn Associa- 
tion. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association for 
the best sm in Classes 114-116, 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named ]>elow was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

791 III. C^eS.)— F. B. WILKINSON, Oavondifth Lodffe, Fidwinstowe,*N(*w.'n‘k, lor Stenigot 
Kniffht 11985, born Jan.fi, bred by B.Chatterton, Welbourn Hall, Lincoln ; s. Nonsuch 
Ooinot 7769, d. vSteniKOt Violet 20th ?o/Stenigot Oornish Knight (101059). 

793 R. TS.—J. G. WILLIAMS, fonPendley Sappy Lad. 

H. 0.-786. 

Glass IVi.'—Lmoolmhire JUd Shorthorn Cows {birmilli), oaUed in or is fore 1912. 

[7 entries.] 

800 I. (jCIO, & Champion. i)—J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring, for Pendley Rose 
(vol. 19, p. 381), bom Peb. 24, 1912, calved Juno 9, 1916, bred by W. B. Swallow, Wbotton 
Iiawn. mceby ; s. Scampton Luxury 7884, d. Horkstow Lilac by Bumper 2nd 1793. 

798 II. (iffS.)— J. G. Williams, for Bletchingley Aurora (vol. 16, p. 268), bora June 10, 
1908, calved Jan. 17, 1916, bred by A, P. Brandt, Bletchingley Castle, Surrey ; s. Moreton 
Premier 6622. d. Surfleeb Dorothy by Scampton Blood Sucker 3043. 

796 HI. (jCS.)— Newton, Chambers & Co , Ltd., Thomdiffc Iron Works, near 
Sheffield, for Oochexington Cowslip, bora in Peb., 1911, calved June 6, 1916, bred by 
J. W. Weedham, South Cockenngton, near Louth ; «. Haltflloet Wainfleet 7108, d. by 
Saltdeet Bonus 3582. 

799 R. N.>-J. G. Williams, for Eeddington Carratt 3rd. 

H. 0.““797. 

Class 118. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows or Refers (hhntilk)^ eahwd in 
or before 1913, showing the best milkhig properties, [7 entries.] 

805 1. (;C10.WOHN Evens, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Fillpail 2nd (vol. 18, p. 269), 
bora Peb. 28, 1909, calved May 18, 1916 ; a. Mr. Profit 4926, d. Fillpall by Cromwell 
2nd 2477. 

806 n. (iCB.)— J ohn Evens, foi^herwood Bo. 24 (vol. 20, p. 384), born Juno, 1909, calved 
June 6, 1916, bred by F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Nowark ; a. 
Queen’s Birthday 4511, d. by Kirby Abbott 2942. 

804 111. (i08.>~JOHN EVENa for Burton (lowsUp Gth (vol. 19, p. 314), bora March 21, 1910, 
calved May 22, 1916 ; s. Mr. Profit 4926, d. Burton Cowslip 5th by Burton Bex 2131. 
803 R. N.-^tanlby Blundell, Bendish House, Welwyn, Herts., for Bendish Dorothy. 
H. O.’~802. 

Class 119. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Meifers (m-mxlJt)^ calved in 1913. 

[4 entries.] 

810 L (j£10, & R. N. ibr Chanipion.i)~J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Trmg, for Pendley 
Royal Ruby (vol, 22), bom April A calved Apnl 22, 1916, bred by T. H. B. Preshney, 
Gramthorpe, Lines. ; a. Saltfleet Buby Champion 8509, d. by Haltili^ot Imperialist 
46^. 

811 II. (jC6.>— J. G. Williams, for Pendley Buhy 2nd (voL 21, p. ,362), bora July 22, 
calved Jan. 3, 1916 ; «. Saltfieet Buby Champion 8609, d. Saltdeet Buby 20th by 
^ Blucher of Wick (94361). 

808 IH. (jC3.)— B. M, A R, M. GRANTHAM, The Bookery, West Keal, Rpilsby, for Keal 
Unity (vol. 21, p, 317), born April 12, calved Jan. 10, 1916, bred by Capt. K. M. 
Grantham, West Keal, Spilsby ; a, Kool Bascol 8360, d. Keal Becky by Ounhalcom 
1831. 

809 R. N.— Newton, Chambers a Co., Ltd., Thorachffo Iron Works, near Sheffield, 
for Laekham Pearly 3rd. 

Class lilO.'^JAncolnshire Red Shorthorn Ueifei% ealved in 191 1. 

[6 entries.] 

816 I. M0.W. <|. WnLi^s, Pendley tonor, Iring, for Bletchingley Galatea (vol. 21, 
p. 285), bora March 26, tod by A. P, %andt, Bletchingley (Jastle, Surrey ; a 
^ Onmson Orescent 8240, d. Kirton Venus ftp Partm‘y Monari^h 3nd 500,3. 

S’ Oroxton Ruby 

Otis (vol. lA,p. 346) by Bluclier of Wu*k (04361). 

816 III, (jC 3.)— P. B. WELKfNSpN, OavencUsh Lodge, Etlwinstowo, Newark, for Sherwood 

Sh.»rwoodNo.8(ToC 

* S. M. QBiSXBiM, The Bookery, West Keal, Spilsby, for Keal 

Tbil* 

H. 0.-812. 0.-814. 

Class 121. — Lmeolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers^ calved in 1915, 

[6 entries.] 

821 1. (^10.)-J. Q. WILLIAMS, Pendley Manor, Tring, for Pendley Duchess 6th, born 
Jan. 8 :a, Oraxton Ruby 33rd 8939, d. Qnmblothorxie Ducht-^sa 2na (vol. 19, p. 380) bv 
ocampton Angler 2327. 

Shorthor^ AWaWfor 
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818 II, rjeSJ—VlOB-ADMlRAL SIR DAVID BEATTY, Brooksby Hall, Leicester, for 
Brooksby Princess, born Jan. 13 ; s. Scampton Majestic 8513, d, Brooksby Why Kot 
iyol* 17, p. 378 > bi/ Grange Prince 4843. 

820 III. (£3.)-‘F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodges Bdwinstowe, Newark, for Sherwood 
Lady 2nd, born Jan. 20 ; s. Somercotes Polar Star 9328, d, Sherwood No. 20 (vol. 20, p. 
384) fry Dunsby Red 3rd 6017. 

819 R. N.— ViCB-ADMiEAL SIR DAVID BEATTY, for Brooksby Wanton 4th. 


Herefords.^ 

Class 122. — Hereford BulU^ calved in 1911, 191*2, or 1913. [4 entries.] 

826 I. (£10^ & Champion.* )--T. L. Walker, Ankerdine, Knightwick, Worcester, for 
Sentry 29360, bom Jan, 19, 1911, bred by P. W. Taylor, Birchend, Ledbury : a 
Marathon 27000, d. Regret fry Volunteer 21857. 

823 II. (ATS.)— George butters, Hill House, Newton, Leominster, for Newton Albion 
30816, bom Jan. 4 J.913 ; a Baronet 28876, d. Gaylass 2nd fry Sailor Prince 26466. 

826 III. (j05.)— TIIE Rabl op COVENTRY, Oroome Court, Worcester, for Dollar 30497, 
bom Feb. 6, 1913 ; a Ivington Bright 28380, d. Dolly fry Earl Marshal 22106. 

824 B. N.-'Hugh a. Christy, Uangoed Castle, Uyswen, for Sailor. 


Class 123. — Hereford BulU^ calved i/4 1914. [7 entries.] 

828 I. (jC10.)'“W. H. Donne Davies, Pigeon House, Weston Beggard, Hereford, for 
Merry Monarch 31748, bom Jan. 27, bred by P. W. Taylor, Birchend, Ledbury ; a 
Royal Sovereign 30050, d. Suffragette fry Marathon 27000. 

831 II. (iff 5.) -Kenneth W. Milnes, Stanway Manor, Church Stretton, for Gimcrack 
3(519, bom May 15 ; h. British Oyster 28960, d. Lady Brenda fry Commandant 22040. 
833 HI. Major Stewart Robinson, Lynhales, Kington, Herefordshire, for 
Ringer 3 1920, horn March 16, bred by William Griffiths, Aldersend, Tarnngton, 
Hereford : s. Starlight 28754, d. Ringlet fry Change Ringer 22478. 

827 R. N.--HUGH A. CHRISTY, Llangoed Castle, Llyswen, for Llangoed Charley. 

H. C.— 832. 


Class 124. — Hereford BuUs^ oatved in Jamtarg or February^ 1916. 

[17 entries.] 

834 I. (jCIO.)— Prank BiBBY, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, for Olive Eopefhl 3rd, 
bom Jan, 4 ; e. Crusader 26038, d. Olive Spangle 2nd (vol. 45, p. 323) fry Othello 24X82. 

839 II. (j95.)~S1R J. R. G. Ootterell, Bt., Gamons, Hereford for Red Qanntlet, bom 
Jan. 2 ; a Purple King 29294, d. Stella (voL 45, p. 418) fry Marcellus 22353. 

843 III. (jSS.)— OAPT. B. L. a. Hbygatb, Buokland, Leominster, for Admi^ 32169, bom 
Jan. 11 ; <« Western Director 31169, d. Mermaid 7th (voL 45, p. 409) fry Waverley 2^62. 

830 IV. (j92.)— George Butters, Hill House, Newton, Leominster, for Newton Realm, 
bom Jan. 22 ; a Newstead 30814, d. Myrtle 3rd (voL 45, p. 369) fry Sailor Prince 26465. 

837 V. (jC2.)-E. T. Cave, Kimbolton, Leominster, for Bounds Formidable, bom Feb. 4, 
bred by H. Weston A Sons, The Bounds, Much Marcle, Herefordshire ; e.Buckland 
Captain 26706, d. Accomplice 4th fvol. 46, p. 1030) fry Sovereign Remedy 27234. 

849 R. N.~Oharles T. PulIiBY, Lower Baton, Hereford, for Baton Banner. 

H.a-844. a-842. 


Class 125. — Hereford BvtU^ oalved in 1916, on or after Maroh 1. 

[13 entries.] 

861 1. (4910, & R, N. for Champion.*)— MRS. BLLBN MedxjootT, Court Farm, Boden- 
ham, ucrefordhliiro, for Bodenham Foreman, bom March 16 ; a Fearless Fortune, 
d. Blossom 3nd cvol. 45. n. 6^) fry Lancer 21515. 

862 II. (d95 .)— Frank D. Bach, Onibury, Shropshire, for Oney Chancellor, bom April 
16 : a Hampton Sunirisi^ 30639, d. Ouey Coral (vol. 44, p. 236; fry Albert 25896. 

859 III. (jCS.)— ALLBN B. Hughes, Winteroott, Leominster, for Lookin^n, bom March 
3 a Shuepcote King 31022, d. Lavima (yoL 46tP. 632) ^Lucus 27673. 

851 XV. (492.) -His Majesty the King, Royal FWms, Windsor, for Paymaster, bom 
March 26 ; a Xtoyal Treasure 30997, d. Pueha (voL 46, p. 295) fry Brigadier 21969. 

860 R. N.— ^OHARD B^M^S^HoUoway, Craven Arms, for HoUoway Jim. 


Class 126. — Hertford Cows im-milh), aahedin or before 1912. f5 entries,] 
868 I. (£10. & Champion.*)— T he Earl OP COVENTRY, Oroome Court, Worcester, for 
Ma^gal (vol. 42, p. 384), bom Maroh 10, 1907, calved Jan. 11, 1916 ; a Maxwell 24155, 
d.Ma4cap fry Home Office 20073. 


1 E60 towards these Prizes were given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 10a given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the beat 
Bull in Classes 122-126. 

* Champion Prize of £10 10a given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
Cow or Heifer in OlnssoB 126-129. 
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[tTnleas otherwiae stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

8®7 II. (jC6.)--Sm J. R. G. OoTTBttELL, Bt., Garnons, Hertiford, for Mistletoe (vol. 10, p, 
417), born April 18, 1900, calved Jan. 9, 1916 ; Marcellus 22353, (f. Mernment by 
Toronto 16751. , ^ 

864 III. (-^3.)— His Majesty the King, Roval Farms AVindsor. lor Radiance (vol. 46, 
pTyet, born JamT. m calved Malrch 16. 1916; 1 Broadward Gambler 20C94 tl. 
Rhododendron by Gilderoy 20653. 

Glass 127. — Wei^eford Heifers (i/i-wlZ/i), oahed iw 1913. [2 entries.] 


) II. fisrs.)— the’ EARL OF COVENTRY. Oroome Court, Wor(‘est(*r, lor Milestone (vol. 
46, p. 426), bom Feb. 7, calved Jan. 28, 1916 ; t. DoUymount 27500, d. Millie by Golden 


Glass 128 . — Hereford Heifers^ oalmd iw 1914. [4 entries.] 

871 I, (jfflO, h R. R. for Champion.^)— Frank Bibrt, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, 
for Glive lady 61h (vol. 4®, p. 328), bom Jan 6 , s. Crusader 26038, d. Proud Lady by 
Proud Lad 20941. 

873 11. (jC5.)--Kbnnbth W, MiLNES, Stanway Manor. Church Strettoii, for Stanway 
Jessamine (vol. 46, p. 741), born Jan. 19 ; s. Coupe d’Or 29016, d. Jessy by Lord Lieu- 
tenant 2232A ^ , 

872 III. P. FPITOH Mason, The Faraam, KiUay, Glamorgan, for Faraam Lady- 
ship (voL 46, p. 723), bom Jan. 30 ; a Bonny Bert 28910, d. Lady Love by Sultan 19760. 

Glass 129 . — Hereford Heifers^ ealved in 191B. [9 entries.] 

876 I. (jC10.)“-Frank Bibbt, Hardwicke Grange. Shrewsbury, for Glive Prospera, bom 
March 2 ; «. Faraam Master 30548, d. Bownton Ladylike (vol. 43, p. 199) by Royal 
Rupert 20976. . 

883 IL (jCS.)— Lord Rhondda, Llanwem Park, Newport, Mon., for Saucy Sally, bora 
Jan 10 ; A Father Christmas 28689, d. Salty Sally (vol. 46, p. 978) by Perfection 22450. 
879 III. (Jffs.)— ALLEN B. Hughes, Wlntercott, Leominster, for Privit, born Jan. 26 ; 

A Sheepcote King 31022, d. Popsy (vol. 46, p. 63i) by Lucus 27673. 

882 R. R.— -KENNETH W. MiLNES, Stanway Manor, Church Stretion, for Stanway Gem 
3rd. 

H. G.--«80. 0.-877. 


Devons.* 

Class 180 .— calved in 1911, 1912, 1913 or 1914. [S entries.] 

884 L (jeiO, & Ohampian.»)-His Majesty the King. Royal Farms, Windsor, for 
Windsor Captain 8325, born Feb. 26, 1913 ; s. Oapton Masher 6689, d. Highflold Famous 
Srd 22889 Hiy Highfleld Royal 6829. ' 

886 IL (£b. & R. R. for Ohampion.«}-OHARLES MORRIS, Iligblleld Hall, St. Albans, 
for Higndeld Reminder 853C born Jan. 17, 1914 ; «. Holcombe Reminder 7413, d. High- 
flgOarthing 2nd 22890 by Pound Bollrinffer 6617. 

885 IIL (^3.)— CHARLES MORRIS, for Highfisld Goldflnder 2nd 8528, born Jan. 23, 1914 ; 
A Holcombe Reminder 7413, d. Goldoncup 23148 by Oapton Harold 4728. 


bora 


Glass 181, — J)evon BuMs^ calved in 1916. [8 entries.] 

888 I.(m)-OHARLSS MORRIS, Highdeld Hall, St. Albana for Highdelc 
o* ?S» A Rockwell Gem 8262, d. H^dsome ^d 20175 by OaptonBwmo L^. 

887 n. (ie5.)^HAraBS Morris, for Bgjjhfleld Chieftain, bora Jan. 28; a Highfleld 
Victor 714^ d. Pnmro8o4bh CJ 176 by Butcher Bird 69H4. 

880 ni. (jC3.)-Ohablbs Morris, for Highfleld Marksman, born Jan, 23 ; #. Holcombe 
Reminder 7413, d. Highfleld China Cup 4th 26237 by Pound Lord Brassy 6th 5622. 

Class 132. — Devon Com or Heifers (inmilh')^ oalved in or before 1913. 

[6 entries,] 

894 I. (m & Ctopion.4^0HAtoES Morris, Highfleld Hnll, St. Albans, for Western 
Goo tomd2W86. bora toy 11, 1911, calved ApnflS, WBi, bred by William Tuckett, 
StooMeigh, Pomeroy, Orediton; a Oronje 6470, d. Goodmaid 2X763 by Oapton 


Oapton 

803 R,R. for Champion. ♦)-O hables Morris, for Highfleld Ghamer 26066. 

» Ohamrnon Prize of £10 10a given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
Cow OP Heifer m Classes 126-129. 


Bull in Classes 130 and 131, entered or’eligible for entry in the Bevo: 

4 Champion Prize of £10 lOa^ven by the Devon Cattle Breeders* 
Cow or Heifer in Classes 132-13^ entered or eligible for entry in the 


for the best 
Book* 

. Society for the best 
the Devon Herd Book. 
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891 III. (jgr3.>—Hls Majesty the king, Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Fancy 24825, bom 
Feb 10, 1911, calved May 6, 1916, «. Oapton Ploughboy 4923, d. Fairy 17538 dy 
Councilloi 3407 

892 S. N.'—Loeah Bsothees, Aylesbeare, near Exeter, for Bonsdon Alice. 

Glass 133. — Devon Dairy Cows or JSeifers calved in or l^ore 1913. 

[8 entries.] 

895 1. (jCIO.)— John H Ghice, Wynford Eagle. Dorchester, for Compton Quality 2nd 
C 119, born Jan 29, 1907, calved Apnl 14, 1916, bred by William D. Chick Compton 
Valence Dorchester , s Compton Gent 6010, d. Compton Quality B 102 ly Butter- 
leigh 3998. 

896 II. (jC 6 .) -John H. Ohioe, for Wynford-Wynford A 113, bom in 1905, calved April 

898 III. B. A. Olaree, Manor Farm, Ohiselborough. Stoke-on-Ham for Maud 
Boyal 24955, bom May 27, 1911, calved May lA 1916 ; s Woodlands Milkman 6592, d. 
M.iud C 90 hy Moinmg Star 4639 

901 B.N.— Lobam Brothers, Aylesbeare, near Exeter, for Gentle 1st. 

Glass 184. — Devon Heifers^ calved in 1914. [1 entry.] 

903 I. (48 IO.)— CHARLES Morris, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans, for Highfteld Chanty 3rd 
27761, bom Jan 26 , s. Holcombe Reminder 7413, d Highfleld Charity 2nd 25236 hy 
Pound Lord Brassy 5th 5622. 

Class 135. — Devon Heifers^ calved in 1915 [3 entnes] 

906 1. r^lO.)— C harles Morris, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans, for Highfleld Blossom 2nd, 
bom May 13 ; «. Highfleld Victor 7146, d. May Blossom 6th 24268 by Stockley Handy 
Boy 6914. 

904 11. (jes.)— HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Dorothy, 
bom March 28 . t Durston Pilot 6699, d. Fennington Dorothy 24394 by Dewdrop 
Boy 9th 6038. 

906 III. U8 ,) -George GLANFIELD, West Lake, Okehampton, for Elegance, bom 
Feb 1, bred bv Maior 0. H. Oalmady-Hamlyn, Leawood, Bridestowe ; s, Bnndgood 
24730, d. Bowden Elegance 23745 by Compton Topper 5466. 

South DevonB.‘ • 

Class 136. — South Devon DulU^ calved in or 'before 1914. [4 entries.] 

908 I. (^10, & Champion.a)~ANDREW Rogers, Great Woodford, Plympton, for Brown- 
stone Laddie 4774, bom Jan. 1, 1913 ; « Pastime 3837, d. Pimpernel 6364 bty Miarmaduke 
1488. 

907 II. (j&5. Sc B. E. for Champion.^)— Ben Lusoombe, Bowden, Yealmpton, Plymouth, 
for CoarsweU Yellow Bor 4014, bom August 20, 1910, bred by John Luscombe. 


Glass 137. — South Devon BulU^ calved in 1915. [3 entries.] 

912 1. (^10.)— OOL. THE Rt. Hon. F. B, MilDMAY, M.P.. Flete, Xvybndge, for Lilian's 
Champion 6016, bora Jan. 18 \ s. Bickham Beauty ^80, d. Lilian 10164 by Henry 8th 
3l79. 

911 IX. (^5.)— Benjamin Butland. Leigham, Plympton, Devon, for Leigham Lumpy 
6011 bora Jan. 20 ; a Worswell Gladiator 4257, d Beauty 18th 1056B by Henry 7th 3178. 

Class 188w — Sottth Devon Cows or JSeifers^ inrmilh, calved ien or before 1913. 

[6 entries.] 

915 I. (^10,)— BEN LUSOOMBE, Bowden, Yealmpton, Plymouth, for Fidget 9261, bom 
Jan. 2, 1909, calved Oot 30, 1915 ; s Challenger 1823, d. Fidget 4th 6615 by Silver King 
1751. 

914 II. C4g5,l^BBNJAMIN BUTLAND, Leigham, Plympton, for Beauty 17th 9760, bom 
Oct. ^ 1910, calved May 18, 1916 ; s Henry 7th 3178, d. Beauty 9th 6385 by Leigham 
Champion 1667. 

916 III. (jfiS.)— PAGE & WHITLEY, Warren Hall, Broughton, Oheeter, for Hilda 3rd 7041, 
bom May 12, 190A calved June 15 1916, bred by S Cox, Coombe Fishacre, Ipplepen, 
Devon ; s Reformer 2212, d. Hilda 4879 by Ketnerton Hero 1389. 

918 R. E.- W. Sa If. WHITLEY, Pnmiey Farm, Paignton, for Pippm. 

1 £20 towards these Pnzes were given by the South Devon Herd Book Society. 

3 Challenge Cup given by a Member of the B A.S.E, interested m the brewng of 

South Devons, for me best Animal in Classes 136-139. 


Ooarawell, Ughborough; s 
Spnddlosoom be Perfection 
910 m. (-c3.)-w. Sc H. wni 
415^ bom Apnl 2, 1911 ; v. 7 


^Sjgnddlescombo Favourite 2507, d| Beauty 6th 7862 by 

nCiEY, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Prunley Excelsior 
bat X WanM 1388, d. Coquette 6374 by Babland Boy 1793. 
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CUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was **bred by exhibitor.’*] 
Glass 139 . — South Devon lleifen^ ealved in 19 H ov 1915. [6 ontrios.] 

920 I. (^10.)— Benjamin Butland, Leiffham, Plympton, for Primrose 13621, born 
September 25, 1914 ; s, Worswell Gladiator 4257, d. Beauty 501H tty Solly's Champion 
2491 

922 II. (^6.)— PAGE «& Whitlet, Warren Hall, Broughton, Ohester, for Warren 
Bntterenp 14289, bom Feb. 12, 1914 ; a. Primley Fossickor 4534, d, Orociis 5th 6681 by 
Bona Fide 1594. 

926 III. (jC3.)— W. <& H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Hibernia 14820, 
bom April 8, 1914 j s. General 4061, d, Merafiold Lavender 9th 9606 by Henry Ist 2910. 


Longhorns.’ 


Glass 140 . — loTighom B%lls^ called in 1911, 1912, 1913 or 1914. 

[3 entries.] 

926 I. (i&lO, & Champion. 9 I—LOED Geraed, Eastwell Park, Ashford, Kent, for Sast- 
well Bmpire 682. plum brindle and white, bom July 4, 1011; a Eastwell 
Emperor 502, d. Bentley Dido by Bentley Wonder 378. 

927 II. F. A. Newdeoat!!^ M.P., Arbury, Nuneaton, for Arbury King 668, 
brindle and white, bom Nov. 8, 1911 ; «. Dersingham Prince 628, d. Arden Fairy Queen 
by Prodigal 610. 

928 III. (^3.)— W. HANSON SALE, Arden Hill, Atherstone, for Arden King Maker 645, 
brindle and while, bom May 21, 1914 ; a Witherley Captain 630, d. Bilstono 
Snnlight by Bilstone Monarch 374. 

Glass 141 . — Longhorn Bulls^ calved in 1916. [3 entries.] 

929 I. (-910, & R.H. for Champion.*)— O apt. 0. W. Cotteell-Dobmeb, Rouaham, 
Steeple Aston, Oxon., for Bousham Bamhler, dark brindle and white, born 
Feb. 6; A Bonsham Rufus 700, d, Arden Pansy 4th (vol. 5, p. 14), &// Young Bow 
Horn 438. 

931 II, (j95.)~J. W. Swjnnbbton-WbSTON, Over Whitnere House, Birmingham, for 
Whitacre Venture 2nd, brindle and white, bom June 13, bred by W. E. Swinnertou, 
Over Whitacre, Birmingham ; a April Fool 634, d. Stivichall Doreen (vol. 9, p. 63) by 
Susan’s Son 615. 

930 m. (-93.)— F. A. Nbwdboatb, Arbury, Nuneaton, for Arbury Admiral, 
brindle and white, bora April 29 ; a Arbury King 668, d, Arbury DuchoBs (vol. 8, 
p. 38) by Derslngbam Prince 628. 

Glass 142 . — langhorn Chuos or Henfers Qm-milh), oahed in or before 1913. 

[2 entries.] 

933 I. (-910, & B. H. for Champion.*)— W. Hanson Sale, Arden Hill, Aihorrione, for 
Arden Lady Panza (vol. 8, p. 44). red and whil(*, born April 26, 1910, <*alv<^d 
June 17, 1916 j a Putley Gay Lad 646, d. Lady Panza by Sanoho Panza ,396. 

933 II. (-95.)— LOED Gbeaed, Eastwell Park, Ahbford. Kent, fcjr Bosette (vol. 6, p. 24), 
red and white, born July 20, 1906, calved May 28, 1916, brt'd by Hon. K. A. Fltzroy, 
Fox Hill West Haddon, Rugby ; a Duke Lollo 499, d. Arden Itoselmil by The 
Newton BuU 396. 


Glass 143. — Longhorn JTeifers^ calved in 1914 or 1916, [3 entries.] 

934 I. (£10, & Ohampion.*)— Oapt. C. W. Cotteell-DOEMEE, Roushum, Steeple 
Aston, Oxon., for Bomp of Bonsham (vol 9, p. 27), red, brindle and wiiito, bora 
Jmie 7, 1914 ; a Bonsham Robin 616, d. Arden Gipsy Qm^en 2nd by Putley Gay T-ad 

936 IL’(-C5.)— F. A. Nbwdbgatb, MJ?„ Arbury, Nuneaton, for Arbury Bartottia (vol 
?. p. 46), brindle and whita bora March ^ 1914; a, Arbury King 668, d. Arbury 
Winifred Eastwell Eagle 500. 

935 III. (-gS.)-OAPT. 0. W.'Oottrbll-Doemer, for Buif of Bousham (vol 9, p. 28), 
brindle and white, bom July 25. 1914 ; a Bousham Robin 615, d. Elegance of 
EastweU by Westmeath Squire 435. 

1 £20 towards these Prizes were given by the Longhorn Cattle Society. 

* Perpetual Challenge Cup given by the Longhorn Cattle Society for tho be^t Bull or 
Cow in Classes 140 and 142. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given through the I-onghorn Cattle Society for tho best Bull 
or Heifer in Classes 141 and 14 . 
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CtTnless otherwise stated, each prize aaimol named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Sussex/ 

Class 144. — Stmeas Bulls, calved in 1911, 1912, 1913, or 1914. [2 entries.] 

937 I. (jCIO, & Champion. RATNBR Bbtts, Greenhill Farm, Otham, Maidstone, 
for Otham Oddfellow 4th 9232, bom May 11, 1913; a Oddfellow 3654, d. Lilac 9006 
Lord Oomp 177b. 

938 II. (^C5.)-J. li ^TNBR BETTS, for Otham OddfeUow 8th 3573, bom Oct. 30, 1914 , a 
Oddfellow 2C54, d Otham Barbara 12816 hy Otham Oberon 23^. 

Class 145. — Sussex Bulls, calved in 1916. [7 entries.] 

943 I. (£10, & E. X. for Champion.®)— Campbell Newington, Oakover, Ticehnrst, 
for Oakover Gold 13th 3055, bom Jon. 4 ; a Oakover Gold 2nd 2970, d. Oakover 
hUen ilOlO by Hosario 1711. 

945 II. (£5.)— W. A. THORNTON, Lock Farm, Partridge Green, Sussex, for Lock Bnfhs 
3995, bom Jan. 12 ; 6. Tut&ham Beau 3212, d. Lock Darkey 13328 by Tutsham 
Toreador 2016. 

940 III. (£3.)— WALTER T. Fremlin. Milgate Park, near Maidstone, for Milgate 
Nero 8th 3869, bom Jan. 3 j s. Tutsham Nero 2911, d. Brockhill hlayblossom 2nd 
12292 by Evegate Prince 2235. 

944 E. N.— The Rev. F. S, Solateb, Newick Park, Lewes, for Newick Bush Briar. 

H. C.-941, 942. 

Class 146. — Sussex Cows or Heifers (in-milli), calved in or before 191*9. 

[3 entries.] 

946 I. (£10, & E. N.for Champion. s)-JOHN Aungibr, Lynwick, Eudgwick, for lyn- 
wick Knelle Flirt 3rd 14623, bom Jan. 11, 1913, calved Jan. 19, J916 ; s. Lynwick 
Prebble 2637, d. KneUe Flirt 2nd 10610 by Boxley Pnnce 2027. 

948 II. (£5.)— Campbell Newington, Oakover, Ticehurst, for Favourite 21st 13061, 
born Feb. 12, 1910, calved Feb. 28. 1916, bred by Joseph Lucas, Foxhunt Manor, 
Horeham Hoad, Sussex ; s. Orchardmains Sq.mre 3475, d. Foxhunt Ellen 11993 by 
Tutsham Squire 3nd 2149. 

947 III. (£3.)— JAMES GROVES, Brownings Manor, Blackboys, Sussex, for Ariibum- 
hm Bloom 11647, horn Oct. 1^ 1908, calved Iday 18, 1916, bred by tbe Earl of 
Asbbumbam, Battle, Sussex ; s. Limehurst Sailor 2035, d. Ashbumham Blossom 
9138 by Bewbush Nobleman 3rd 1853. 

Class 147. — Suiseit Heifers, calved in 1914. [2 entries.] 

950 X. (£10.)— James Groves, Brownings Manor, Blackboys, Sussex, for Lady Norah 
8th 15591, bom Jan. 6, bred by Gerald Warde, Tutsham, West Forleigh, Xeut ; «. 
ShiUmglee Gold 2nd 2194, d. Apsley Norah 10144 by Duke of Drungewick M 18U& 

949 II. (£5.)— John AUNOIER, Lynwick, Xludgwick, tor Lynwick Eose 15361, born March 
16 ; A Drungewick X.0. 3rd 2662, d. Lady Goadoher Prebble 11457 by Prebble Confi- 
dence 2148. 

Class 148. — Sussex Heifers^ calved 1915, [8 entries.] 

961 1. (£10, Ss Champion.*)— JOHN Aungibb, Lynwick, Bndgwick, for Lynwick 
Xnelle Flirt 4th 16070, bom Jan. 29 ; a Lynwick Autocrat 2630, d. Xnelle Fhrt 2nd 
10610 by Boxley X^ince 20^. 

953 II. (£5.)— James Groves, Brownings Manor, Blackboys, Sussex, for Brownings 
Crystal Ist 16280, bom Jan. 15 ; a Apsley Albert 2nd 2706, d. Limehurst Crystal 13439 
by Drungowick Unionist 2nd 2923. 

958 III. (£3.)— W. A. Thornton, Lock, Fartndge Green, Sussex, for Lock Eose Srd 
16595, iHim Jan 16 { v. Tutsham Beau 3212, d. Eosina of Lock 12696 by Tutsham 
Toreador 2016, 

054 E. N. Brownings Lady Norah 1st. 

Welsli.* 


Class 149.— Bulls, calved on or between December 1, 1910, and Mvember 
30, 1913. [3 entries.] 

959 X. (£l0.)-O. H. LloyD-Edwarbs, Nanhoron, Pwllheli, for Nanhoron Baronet 605, 
born Deo. 27, 1913 ; s. Hobin Ddu 518, d. Nanhoron Necklace 1374 by Nanhoron 
N i mble 260, 

1 £20 towards these Pnzes were given by the Sussex Herd Book Society, 
i ^d iS ^ Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best 
Oow or Heifer m Classes 146-148. 

4 £50 towardh these Prizes were given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 
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[Unless otherwise stated each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.”! 

ilOl II. (£b,) LORD Pbnrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, near Banfiror, lor Standard of Penrhyn 
024, born Aug. 24, 1912; s. Madryn Oawr 488, d. Madryn Sally 1st 095 by Black Bear 
890. 

960 III. CjC3.) -Eichard Newell, Bnchellyn, Pwllheli, for Wem Mancuria 505, bom 
June 16, 1918, bred by E. M. Greaves, Wern, Portmadoc ; «. Worn Jap 418, <f. Wem 
Koran 1647 by Wem tnky 338. 

Glass 160. — Welsh Bulls^ ealved on or hetween Brcem'ber 1, 1918, and Kovemher 
30, 1914. [1 entry.] 

962 I. CjC10.)—E. M. greaves, Wern, Portraadoo, for Wem Nonsuch 715, Ixirn Jan. 7, 
1914, bred by J, Jones, Bryncian Pawr, Anglesey ; «. Ehemallt 610, d. Owyfau Daisy 
1747 by Plas Togo 349. 

Class 151. — Welsh Bulls^ ealred on or between December 1, 1914, and jYorember 
30, 191B. [2 entries.] 

983 1. (jC10.)—E. M. greaves, Wern, Portmadoc, for Wem Nabob, bom Deo. 6,1914 ; s, 
Wem Lion ^2,d. Wem Lucy 1660 by Wem Inky 

Glass 152. — Welsh Cows (in-nillli), raised on or before Nomnher 30, 1912. 

[2 entries.] 

966 I. (d?10.)— E. M. GREAVES, Wem, Portmadoc, for Lydstep Sarah 1487, bom Jan. 2, 
1910, calved March 1, 1916, bred by T. E. Thomas, Trehole, Hathry ; m. Hendre Boy 
^ d. Sarah 5th 907 by Gorpyg Boy 95. 

966 IL (je5.)-ElOHABD NEWELL, Bacbellyn, Pwllheli, for Bachellyn Kitty 2233, bom 
Sept 5, 1911, calved March 6, 1916 ; s. Wem Gallant 382, d. Phobo 3ra by Bodrel 
Gwynhingar. 

Glass 153. — Welsh Heifers (in-milh^ calved on or between December 1, 1912, 
and November 30, 1913. [No entry.] 

Class 154. — Welsh Heifers^ ealred on or between December 1, 1913, and 
November 30, 1914. [3 entries.] 

968 1. U10.>~Eiohard Newell* Bachellyn, Pwllheli, for Bachellyn Nesta 2249, born 
March 26, 1914 ; a Tudor 33L dL Bachellyn Idol 1789 by htadi^n Mallard 298. 

967 II. CirS.)—LOED Harlboh, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, for Olyn Europa 2098, bom Jan. 28, 
1914 : f. Glyn Infidel 458, d. Glyn Oyi:^l 1015 by Penally Tip Top 107. 

969 III. (j^8.)'-Lobd Pekbeyr, Penrhyn Oastle, Bangor, for Mona 2nd of Penrhyn 
2308, born Jan. 26, 1914 ; a Madryn Oawr 488, d. Mona of I’enrhyn 1810 by Madryn 
Madoo287. 

Glass 165.— TTeZeA J3s{/ere, oahed on or between December 1, 1914, md 
February %% 1915. [3 entiles,] 

972 1. H. J. Wykrb, OoedOOch, Abergele, for Syefirtyn Eosa 3rd, bom Peb. 20, 

1916, bred by T. H, Vaugham Sychtyn, Llanerf yl, Welhhpool ; $, l^cnllyn Duke 907, d. 
Syciityn Rosa 2429 by Jack J^ones m 

970 If. <;C5.)~*0. H. Lloyd-EDwarda Nonhoron, PwUholt, for Nanhoron Prejudice 
2211, bom Feh 19, 1915 ; e. Glaefryn Tomas 699, d. Nanhoron Profaco L788 by llobin 
Ddu 518. 

971 III. (A*8.>— Eiohard Newell, Bachellyn, Pwllheli, for Bachellyn Olga 2268, bom 
Jan. 22, 1915, bred by Peter Pugh, Farm Yard, Portmadoc; a Penllyn Oawr 7il, d. 
Oombut by Llwynmafon Isof. 


Glass 156. — Welsh Heifers^ ealred on or between March 1, 1916, mtd 
November 30, 1916. [6 entrios.] 

973 1. lfl0.)~E.M. Grj^vbs, Worn, Portmadoc, lor Wern Olive 3069, bom Juno 16; a 
Voelas Lion 712, d. Wem Heather 1002 by Difko of Wellington 294. 

976 II. (^C6.)— Eiohabd NEWELL, Baoliollyn, Pwllheli, for Kachellyn Olive 2267. bom 


Lucifer 615, d. Baohellyn Mena 2243 by Penoae Oawr 440. 
H. 0.-974. 0,-975. 


Red Polls.‘ 


Olasi 157.-- iW PM Svllt, ealved in 1911, 1912, or 1913. [4 eatriefc] 

981 1. (jCIO, & ahainpion.9)— WILLIAM Woodgatb, Fairfield, Pramlingham, Suflfolki 
for Eedgrave Eeveller 10475, bom Jan. 12, 1912, bred by G. H, Wilscm, Bodgrave HaJl« 
Piss ; a Benacre Pearl 9910, d. Pretty Flower 8th 22224 by Sturston Emperor 9385. 


1 fi30 towards these Priaes were given by the Eed Poll Cattle Society. 

^^ham^ion Prize of £& given by the Bed Poll Oattle Society for the host BuU in 
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CUnleas otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

978 II. (irs, & E. E. for Champion. I )~Thomas Brown &Son, MarhamHaU,Downham 
Market, for Gay Davyson 10565, bom April 4, 1913, bred by the late Alfred J. Smith, 
Kendleshain, Woodbridge ; s. Davyson 265th 9^0, d. Bendlesham Aprfcot 20517 
Rendlesham Sirdar 9310. 

980 III. (ir3.)--A. OARLTLB SMITH, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Emperor 10410, bora 
March 14, 1912, bred by G. Wilson. Redgrave Hall, Diss : «. Acton Saracen 9883, d. 
Pretty Flower 7th 21791 by Starston Emperor 9335. 

Cl"ss 158. — Red Poll calved in 1914. entries.] 

982 I. (iClO.)— His Majesty the Kino, Sandringham, for letton Majiolini 8th 10756, 
bom Feb. 3, bred by Lord Oranworth, Letton Hall Shipdham, Norfolk ; a Letton 
Maji^olini 5th 10317, d Letton Meadow Dell 6th 22648 by Le^n Omega 2nd Davyson 

983 II. (is.)— Thomas brown & Son, Marham Hall, Downham Market, for Marham 

Lad, bora April 27 : a Ashlyns Count 10125, d Gaiety 22572 by Davyson 224th 

Class 159. — Red Poll Bulls, calved in 1915. [7 entries.] 

988 I. (^10.)— The Marchioness of Graham, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for 
Ki^ Enihs 108^ born Feb. 10 ; s.King David 10188, d Bed Eiver 21809 by Eedskin 
9623. 

984 II. (;i65 .)— Major D. ASTLBY, Little Plumstead Htdl. Norwich, for PInmstead 
Fetrolite 10902, born Jan. 2 ; a Battleaze 10142, d Acton Candleberry 21960 by Acton 
Merlin 9657. 

987 III. (d63.)— MA.TOR Sir MEBRIK Burrell, Bt., Knepp Castle. West Grinstead, for 
Knepp Mace, bora. Jan. 24 ; s*. Battleaxe 10142, d Ashlyns Ida 22414 by Ashlyns Duke 
9:>28. 

985 E. N.— W. E. BALSTON, Barvin, Potters Bar, for Barvin Derwent. 

H.C.-986. 

Class 160. — Red Poll Cows or Heifers (in-milk'), calved in or before 1913. 

[8 entries.] 

997 1. (-CIO, & Ohampion.a>— The MAROHIONESS op Graham, Easton Park, Wickham 
Market, for Ashlyns Fawn 21969, born May 16, 1909, calved Peb. 4, 1916, bred by 
the late Sir Bichard Cooper, Bt., Ashlyns, Berkhamsted: a. Ashlras Major 
9192. d Ashlyns Flirt 19612 by Ashlyns Frinton 7804. 

996 II. (iC5, E. E. for Champion, a )— KENNETH M. Clark, Sndbourae HaU, Orford, 

Suffolk, for Sudbonrne Pepper 22373, bora Sept. 20, 1909, calved April 26, 1916 ; a. 
Sudboume^icy 9761, d Eyke Prime Pear 19183 by Roger Knockin 8671. 

991 III. (-C8.)— His majesty the king, Sandringham, for Acton Wazwing 22891, born 
April 21, 1911, calved Jan. 7, 1916, bred by the Trustees of the late Sir Walter Corbet, 
Bi, Acton Beynold, Shrewsbury; a. Acton Saracen 9883, dWaxlight 2Qd 18965 
Royal Standard 8707. 

992 E. H^OR D. ASTLEY, Little Plumstead Hall, Norwich, for PInmstead Paaony. 

Class 101,— JBci? Poll H^fers, calved in 1914. [8 entries.] 

1000 1. (-CIO.)— W. E. BALSTON, !Barvm, Potters Bar, for Barvin Daphne, horn April 29 ; 

«. Ashlyns Wentworth 10263, d Barvin Daffodil 21546 by Honingnam Adjutant 9681. 
1006 II. (-C5:)— A. CARLYLE SMITH, Sutton Hall Woodbridge, for lE^oor Pearly 24438, 
born Jan. 7 : s Dax 9567, d Ashmoor Peerless 22422 Davyson 266th 9230. 

1002 ni. (;C3.)— KENNETH M. CLARK, Sudboume Hall Orford, Suffolk, for Sndbonrae 
Abundance 24877, bora Ajril 9 ; s. Acton Crowfoot 9987, d Sudboume Abbess Ist 21^ 
by Sudbonrne Sirdar 9871. 

-THOMAS BROWN Sa SoN,*Marham Hall, Downham Market for 

itain. 

H. 0.-999. 

Class 162. — Red Poll Heifers, calved in 1916. [13 entries.] 

1008 I. (-C10.)~‘-Majob D. ASTLEY, Little Plumstead HaJL Norwich, for Plumstead 
Powder Puff 25301, bora Jan. 10 ; a. Battleaxe 10142, d Charming Davy 16th 22496 by 
Starston Emperor 9335. 

1014 II. (-C5,)— Kenneth M. Clark, Sudboume Hall Orford, Suffolk, forSudbourne 
Beauteous, born Jan. 3; s, Acton Crowfoot 9987, d Sudboume Beautiful 21447 by 
Bendlesham Lad 96^. 

10X3 III. (-^.)— THOMAS BROWN 8b SON, Marham HaD, Downham Market, for Marham 
Flirt, bora Jan. 18 ; s. Ashlyns Count 10125, d Flutter 18046 by Wentworth 5257. 

1012 E. N.- Thomas brown & Son, for Marham Daffodil 

H. 0.-1015. 0.-1007. 

‘ Ohammon Prize of £6 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Bull in 
Classes 157*159. 

« Champion Prize of £5 given by tbe Bed Poll Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 1^-162. 
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CUnle**? otherwise stated, each prize animal named holow wns “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Aberdeen An^us.' 

Glass 163. — Aberdeen Angus BulU^ oaUed on or hetween December 1, 19X0, 
and November 30, 1913. [6 entries.] 

1023 I. (jCIO, & E. N.for Champion. «) -JAMBS Kennedy, Doonholm, Ayr, for Matador 
of Byvell 34848, bom Feb. 13, 1913, bred by Viscount Allendale BywcU Hull, Wtoeks. 
field ; s Juan Eric 30733, d. Matilda 8th of Aldbar 33355 by Mem Herr 16001. 

1022 II. (^5.)— Geoege DEummond, Swaylands, Ponshurst.Kont, ioi Earl of Swaylands 
34259, born Jan 7, 1913 ; s. Prior of Swaylands 32426, d. Eva of Hursley 38703 bv 
Evolsurus 21908. 

1020 III. (;e3.) -VISCOUNT ALLENDALE, Bywoll Hall, Stocksflold, Northumberland, for 
Elmstead of Bywell 35896, born May 3, 1912 ; s. Blmhore 29123, d. Maiquisa of 
Birtley 39432 by Princdv Gem of Birtley 22506. 

1024 E.*N. -Henry Jambs kino, Poles, Ware, Herts., for Pnnoe of March. 

H. 0.-1025. 0.-1021. 

Class 164. — Aberdeen Angus Bulls^ ealred on or between December 1, 191,3, 
andt November 30, 1914. [7 entries.] 

1029 I. (jCIA Champions ft E. E. for Champion.*) -A. W. Bailey Hawkins. Stajcenhoe 
Park, Welwyn, Herts, for Black Baron of Dalmeny 3554S, born Doc, 29, l‘»13, bred by 
the Earl of Eosebery, K.G., Dnlmeny Park. Edinburgh ; s. Pnneo Bailor 27336, d. 
Barbette of Oareston 43185 by Bonedictmo 25318. 

1030 II. (iffS.) -LOED Pbnbhyn, Wioken Park, Stony Stratford, Bucks, lor Wicken 
Eeduse 37110, bom Feb. 1, 1914 ; s. Errant Knight of Wioken 38113, d Joan of Wicken 
49504 by Veronese 26460. 

1027 UL CjC3.)— John H. Beidgbs, Langshott. Horley, Surr^, for Flenr-de«>his 36106, 
bom Jan. 29, 1914 ; s. Gardafui of BaHindalloch 31967, d. Flower 261 h of Strichen 
41321 by Idealist 20647. 

1026 E. N.- VtsooUNT ALLENDALE, By well Hall, Stocksfield, for Valindre. 

H. C.-1028. a-1031 

Class 165. — Aberdeen Ang^is Bulls^ calved on or between December and 

iVbvembar 30, 1915. [12 entries.] 

1036 1'. CjC10.W. J. Oeidlan. Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Bartonias Jack of Cool- 
oower 37206, bom Jan. 16, 1916, brod by R 0. Williams, Ooolcower ftousi*, Macroom, 
Co. Cork : s. Jack of Blandsfort 34667, d, Bartonia of Oool(*ower 51673 ht/ Eimo 27997. 

1034 II. (jC5.)— SIB Geoeqb a. OOOPBK, BAET. Hursley Park, Windiest m, for Polled 
Piper 38450, bora Jan. 10, 1915. bred by Lord Penrhyn, Wu’ken Park, Htony Strat- 
ford ; s. Prefect of Wioken 32346, d.BonaPndo 2nd 61288 by Elmston 30124. 

1033 HI. (^8.)— Viscount Allendale, :^weU Hall, StockHflold, lor Proud George 
38686, bom May 4;, 1915, bred by A. T. Beid. Auchterarder Houho. Auehterarder ! a, 
Ibmeo of Ballindalloob 29941, d. Proud Grace of Esholt 46552 by Ueraou ol Ballln- 
dalloch 28100. 

1041 E. H.-John MoIntyee, Theakston Hall, Bedalc, for Earning. 

H.CL-1036, 1088. 

Glass 166. — Aberdeen Angus Cows or Heifers (in~7mlk\ calved on or before 
November 30, 1913. [7 entries.] 

1049 1. (^10, and Ghamnion,*}— James Kennedy, Boonholm, Ayr, for Ewnonda 52692 
bom March 19, 19X3, ddved Jan. 1, 1916; a, Mundcllo 27193, d. Evrona 89029 by 
Eosador 15996. 

1046 II. (jff5.>— A. W. Bailey Hawkins, Stagenhoo Park. Welwyn, for Eva of ByweU 
51793, bom April 1, 1911, calved Jan, 18^ 1916, bred by ViHconnl Allendalo, BywelL 
Stocksfield ; s Dawsfleld Tester 18949, d. Erica ol Birtley U039 by UuccJhih of (Hatnis 
14096 

1046 III. (;£3.}— J. J. OEIDLAN, Maisemore Park, (Houcoster, for Tulip of Standen 45122, 
bom Feb. 23. 1909, calved Pec. 1, 1915, bred byOaptaiuF Oookson, Ohulo Standen, 
Wilts ; «. Elector of Benton 21814, d. Oroous of Standen ^038 by Elbert on 20136. 

1047 E. E.— A, W. BAILEY HAWKINS, for Pride 3rd of Euthven. 

H.O.— 1061. 0.— 1048. 

Glass 167. — Aberdeen Angus Heifers^ calved on or between December 1, 1913, 
and November 30, 1914. [6 entries.] 

1055 I. (aCia.)-JAMBS KENNEDY, Doonholm. Ayr, for Elfleda 61618. born Jan. 1, 1914 ; 
Elsyn 23110, d. Ellen Terry 40745 by Bvarrn &)607. 

1 £20 towards these Prizes were given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society, 

* Gold Medal given by the English Aberdeen Angus Cattle Association for the best 

animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Gold Modal of the 

Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society in Classes 163-168. 

* Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the beat Animal in 

Classes 163-168. 
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1054 11. (ir5.)-JAMKS Kennedy, for Elavia 54617. bom Jan. 25, 1914 ; a. MondeUo 27193, 
, d. Bloqunde 35111 hy Just 17906. 

3.)— John McIntyre, Theakston Hall, Bedale, for Theakston Festive Miss 
54777, bom March 4. 1914 ; a. Prince Festive of BallindaJloch 26188 d, Theakston 
Proud MibS 40919 hy Jim of Auchterarder 22072. 

1052 fi. N.— Sir GEORGE A. COOPER, BART., Hursley Park, ‘Winchester, for Juliana of 
Hursley. 

H. 0,-4063. 

Glass 168 , — Aberdeen Angus ffeifers^ calved on or between December 1, 1914, 
and November 30, 1915. [10 entries.] 

1062 I. (;C10.)— James Kennedy, Doonhohn. Ayr, for Biota of Boonholm 56632, bom 
Dec, 4. 1914 ? s. MondeUo 27193, d. Belsham 46593 hy Price List 17069. 

1057 II. (iC5.)-~JOHN Henry bridges, Langshott, Horley, for Jean of Langshott 55827, 
born Dec. 8, 1914 ; s. Qardafui of Ballindalloch 31967, d. Jillet 5th 50358 hy Earwig of 
Glamis 29053. 

1060 III. J. Oridlan, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Simple of Maisemore 

56068, bora Feb. 13, 1915 ; s. Idart of Maisemore 33315, d. Sympathy 4th of Whiteside 

53172 hy Yentnor of Ohapelton 300,32. 

1061 B. ST.—A. W. Bailey Hawxins, Stagenhoe Park, Welwyn, for Ena of Stagenhoe. 

H. 0.-1065, 1066. 0.-1058, 1059. 


Galloways.* 

Glass 169. — Galloway BulU^ calved on or between December 1, 19 10, omA 
November 30, 1914. [3 entries.] 

1067 I. (^10, Ss Champion. 9 >— David Brown, Stepford, Holywood, Dumfries for 
Jovial of Blackcombe 11716. bom April 24, 191X bred bv Hugh Fraser, Arkland, 
Dalbeattie ; s. Optimist 11033, d. Lady Nancy 3rd 17482 by Campfollower of Stepford, 
7476. 

1069 II. Bobert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Patriot of Ewanston. 
12347, born Dec. 20, 1913, bred by John Gilchrist, Ewanston, New Galloway ; a 
Kenneth of Killeam 11370, d. Princess 3rd of Ewanston 22902 by Dover of Thornier 
hill 10860. 

Glass 170, — Galloway Bulle, calved on or between December 1, 1914, and 
November 30, 1915. [4 entries.] 

1070 I. (jCIO.)— David Brown, Stepford, Dumfries, for Oodcade 3rd of Stepford 12626, 
bom May 22, 1915 ; «. Jovial of Blackcombe 11716, d. Constance of Stepford 21214 by 
Caim of Stepford 8888. 

1072 II. f jC5.)— BBANCIS N, M. GouiBLAY, Milnton, Tynron, ThomhiU, Dumfriesshire, 
for Sir Bupert of Craigneston 12729, bom May 21, 1915 ; «. Cuthbert 2nd 11696, d. 
Bosetta of Craigneston 21463 by Keystone 9689. 

1073 III. ROBERT GRAHAM, Aucbengassel, Twynholm, for Royalty of Auchen- 
gassel 13747, born April 2, 1915 ; «. Black'Prince 11622, d. Nora of Auchengassel 
22596 Oilax 10020. 

Glass 171. — Galloway Cows or Severs calved on or before 

Novejnber 30, 1913. [2 entries.] 

1074 I. (jeiO, & B. N. for Champion.® )-SiR Robert W. Buohanan-Jardinb, Bt.i 
O aKtlemilk, Lockerbie, for Lady Lee 8rd of Oastlemxlk 19086, bom Oot. 10, 1906, 
calved May 2, 1916; «. Black Douglas 4th of Oastlemilk 8056, d. Lady Lee of 
Oastlemilk 15810 hy Maharajah 6813. 

1076 II. (^5.)— Robert graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Manon 3rd of Glentri- 
plocfc 19324, bom Jan, 13, 1906, calved Jan. 4, 1916, bred by Peter Anderson, Glentri- 
plook. Fort William ; a Freelance 8073, d. Marion 2nd of Glentriplock 17011 by 
Balmoral 6386. 

Glass 172. — Galloway BtHfers, calved on or between December 1, 1913, and 
November 30, 1914. [2 entries.] 

1076 I. fjsrio.)— Francis N. M. Gourlay, Mllntom Tynron. Thornhill, Dumfriesshire 

for Lady Stanley Slst of Ohapelton 23838, bom Jko. 20, 1914 bred by Thomas Biggar 
and Sons, Ohapelton, Dalbeattie ; a Kingsley 1X130, d Lady Stanley 37th of 
Ohapriton 21866 by Sweepstakes lOOOL ^ , 

1077 II. (^5.)— Robert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for SaBySudof Audien- 

gassel 24039, bom May 21, 1914 ; a Legacy of AuohengasBel 10902, d. Our Sally 16674 
hy Brucina 3rd of Drumlanrig 8046. 

^ £20 towards these Frizes were given by the Galloway Cattle Society, , 

» Champion Prize of £6 and the Dr. Gillegpie Memorial Trophy given by the 
GaUoway Cattle Society for the beat animal in OUissea 169-17A 
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[Unless other wiao stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 
Glass 173. — Galloway Ileifera, caloeA on or hotwem Beoeniber 1, 19M, and 
Xoremher 30, 1915. [4 entries.] 

1081 1.*(deiO.)~Koi3Eit'C GaAHAK, Auchemiassel, Twynholm, for Xosy of Auchengassel 
24C46, bom Feb. 18, 1915 ; a. I>*^acy of Auehongassol 10902, iL Nosojjay of Aucben- 
gassel 22694 &// War Boy 10176. 

1078 11. («&5.)-~TnoMAS Bioo-ab & SONS, Obapelton. Balbeattie, for Kag^gpe 20th of 
Chapelton 24431, born Feb. 18, 1915 ; a. Iloro of ThomiehiU 12010, d. Ma^f(ie 2nd of 
Obapelton 18414 hy Free L'lnce 807i 

1080 III. (;C3.)-Fbanois N. M. GOURLAY, Miluton, Tynron, Thornhill, Dumfries- 
shire, for Freda 4th of Oraigneston 24635, bom Dec. li, 1914 ; s. Onthbort 2nd 11696, 
d. Favourite of Oraigueston 19625 ly Pioneer of Kilqubanity 8470, 

1079 X, X.—FranoisN. M. GocTRiiAY, for Brownie of Graigneston. 


AyrsMres.^ 

Glass Vi^,^A}jnMre Bulb, calved in or before 1916. [No entry.] 

Glass 175a. — Ayrshire Cows or Heifers [in^milk). [6 entries.] 

1087 1. (jfflO.l-WiLLT.ut Kerb, Old Graitney, Gretna, Carlisle, for Old Qraitney Bright 
Queen 33444. red, born in October, 19H, calved June 1, 1916 ; a. Old Graitney Silver 
Heels 8409, d. Old Graitney Bright Lady 17603 by Sir John of Old Graitney 4035. 

1084 II. (^5.)— Alex. Gross, Xnockdon, Maybole, for Meikle Kilmory Bose of Bute 4th 
41700. white and brown, born in April. 1911, calved June 23, 1916, bred by Mra 
McAllister, Mcikle Kilmory. Rothesay : a Bruchog Ardyne 7453, d. Meikle Kilmory 
Bose of Bute 2nd 2G60t» hy White Prince 6414. 

1082 HI, (jfiS.)— ALEX. GROSS, for Knockdon Diana 23105, white and brown, bom 
April 15, 1908. calved Juno 6, 1916 ; a. St. Barchan of Manswrae :4639, d. Enookdon 
Lady Diana 16726 hy Kings Knight 4886. 

Glass 176b. — Ayrshire Cows or Heifers (yn^calf). 

1083 I. (iriO.)—ALEX. Gross, Knockdon, Maybole, for Knockdon Loudoun Lassie 7th 
32094, brown and white, bom March 14, 1912 ; a, Oarston St. Tlxonoas 7904, d. 
Knockdon Loudoun Lassie 4th 17315 by Danger 4820. 

1085 11. William Gibson. Mooraide Form, Worston, Olithcroc, for Anchin- 
olongh jitta 48460, white and brown, bom March 11, 1911, bred by William Bone, 
Auchinclough, Galaton ; a. Nothorhall Scotland Jet 8476, d. Anchincloigh Boll 28530 
by Brae Rising Star 8187. 


Holsteitt-Friesians.’ 

The Utters F,RS, after the wt/m6ar of an animal indicates that s/ych animal is registered 
in the Ffieseh Rwtdoee fSltamboek (Friestand OattU Herd Booh) Zioartehonte ( Black and 
yrnte) Section, _ 

letters H., F.B,S,, refer to the Ttnlpstamboek (Auxiliary Herd Book) Zwartehonte 
(Black and White) Seetiofi of the Friesch Biindvee Stamboek, 

tfnless oth noise stated, the numhtrs refer to the British JIolatein-FriesiaH Herd Book, 


Class 176. — Holstem-Friesian Bult% calved in or before 1913. [4 ontrios,] 

1088 I. (j910.)-%TonN Bromet, Golf Links Farm, TfiiJctiwler, for Golf (imported) 

Botermijn 3919, 1)oru Fob. 19, 1913, briMl by G. B. Miodoma, X4eeiiwarden, Holland ; 
a. Buringa 50th 5511 F.R.S., d. Raima 37506 IT., RU.S. , ^ 

1089 II. t B. and H. L. Jarmay, Bulkoley Unit, for Bulkdley (imported) 

Mietie*8 Geres 3625. born Nov. 3, lOl.'l. bred by N. S. Klngmo. Boxum, Xfolland ; s, 
Jonge Cores 5896 F.B.S.. d. Miolje7th 20584 F.RS., by Friso 4589 P.B.S. 

1091 III. (^3.)— Ralph Wn,LiAMsoN, Uhyd Broughton Home Fatm, Wrexham, forGil- 
ston Touchstone 1325, Iwra April 18. 1911, bred by A. S. Bowlby, Gilaton l^irk, 
Harlow ; a (4ihton Prince 231, d, Gllslon Kvelyn 1206. 

1090 B. N.— F. W. D. ROBINSON, Boos Hall, Beedes, for Becoles (Imporbod) LodeuriQk. 


Glass 177. — Holstein-' “Friesian BullSf calved in 1914. [6 entries.] 

1093 I. (;glO.>— H ugh Brown, Colton Mains, Dunfermline, for Colton (Imported) Vic 
Biw 3705, bom Jan, 14, bred by J. A. Palsrao, Wirdum, HoUimd ; s. victor 6107 
^ F.R,a, d. Jelt je 2n(l 19312 F.JI.S. by Brouwer 363aF.R.S. 

1092 II. A. & J. Brown, Hedges Farm, St. Albans, for Hedges (imported) Fokke 
gid 3993, born March 1, bred by Messrs. Sohaap, Deorsum, Holland : s Gores 4497 
F.R.S,, d. Fokje 5tb 18395 F.R.B., hy Jan 3949 F.aB. 


1 ^0 toward these Prizes were given by the Ayrshire Oattle Herd Book Society, 

3 £85 towards these Ptizw and Silver Medals for the First Prize winners in each 
Glass were given by the British Holstein-Friesian Cattle Society. 
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[Unless oilierwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.”] 
1097 III, TOWNSHBND, Gor^Uge Hall, Sandiway, Cheshire, for Gorstage 

Omported) Mielge’s Victor 3939, born March ^ bred by N. S. Kingma, Boxum, 
HoUand ; «. Victor 6107 F RS., d. Mietje 5th 16918 P.R.F1. hy FribO 3771 F.RS. 

1095 E. N.— ANDREW F CTIILLINGWORTII, Eeddown Farm, High worth, Wilts, for 
Beddown (imported) Murk. 


Glass 178. — SoUtem^Fnesian BulU^ caUed i/i 1915. [11 entries.] 

1103 I. (jelO.)— Libdt.-Ool. W. E. Harrison, Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent. for 
Wychnor Bonny Boy 5757, bom March 31; a La\enham Duke 1601, d. Lavenham 
Blackheart 5th 9631 

1098 II, (jffS.)— A. S. Bowlbt, Gilston Park, Harlow, for Gilston King of Boses 5113, 
bom Jan. 1 ; a Hedges Pnnce of Doncaster 1465, d. Gilston Dorothy 828 iv Gilston 
Jack 309. 

1106 IIL (^3,) — W. G. Player, Lenton Hurst, Nottmghim, for Ednaston Champion 
6057, bom March 17 ; s, Ohaddesden Champion 2403, d. Park Gerty 3120 by Park De 
W et 547 . 

1101 B. N.—A. & J. Brown, Hedges Farm, St. Alb ms, for Hedges King r George. 


Glass 179. — SoUtein^Friesian Cows calved in or before 1912. 

[7 entries.] 

1110 I. (iClO.)— A. & J. BBOWN, Hedges Farm, St. Albans, tor Park Buttercup 3086, bom 
1906, Cfidved Hay 17, 1916, bred by Mrs. Case, Stanileld, East Dereham ^ 

1114 II, (if5.)-“MAJOB G. R. Powell, Tynewydd, Hirwam, Glamorgan, for Cymric St. 
Kilda 7194, bom Jan. 23, 1909, calved May 30, 1016; Bo^al Duke, d. Cymric St, 
Albans of Marden 7192 by Hastings. 

1115 III. (jCS.)— RALPH WILLIAMSON, Rhyd Broughton Home Farm. Wrexham, for 
Blackmore Buttercup 5644, dun and white, bom in lUlO. calved June 16, 1916, bred 
by A. Steel, Southend. 

1109 B. N.— Mrs. T. E. Brooks, The Manor House, Harbury, Leamington, for 
Meadowend PearL 


Glass 180. — Molstmi^JfViesuin ffeifsrs calved in 1913 or 1914. 

’ [7 entries.] 

1121 1. (iCl0.)r-RALPH WILLIAMSON, Rhyd Broughton Home Farm, Wrexham, for 
Gilston Philanthropy 14812, bom Oct 10, 1913, calved May 22, 1916, bred by A. S. 
Bowlby, Gilston Park, Essex ; s, Gil^n Touchstone 1325, d. Gilston Alma 1250. 


Class 181. — Holsteln-Frmian He^ers^ calved in 1915, [20 entries.] 

1128 I, (^10.)-JOHN BBOMBT, Golf Links Farm, Tadcaster, tor Golf Madge 21170, 
bom Feb. 10 : s Monkton Man of Kent 529. d. GoU Mabel 8294 
1130 IL Richard Ford, Garton, DniScld, for Gartou Bouquet 2nd 21116, bom 
Feb. 16 ; «. Garton Parker 1291, d. Uouth Bouquet 3292 by Siouth Bandmaster 565. 
1126 111. (je8.>-A. & J. BROWN, Hedges Farm, St Albans, for Hedges Froukje 4th 21376L 
bom Aug. 20 ; «. Knebworbh (imported) Osesar 4065, d. Hedges (imported) Froukje 
8rd 18060 tyOeies 4497, F.B.S. ♦ a --a 

1125 IV. ft J. BROWN, for Hedges Bush Gem 21S68, bom April 2 ; a Hedges 

Bush !Han 265, d. Hedges Split Gem 1908. 

1138 B. H.—Harrinckton PAGE, MiU Houso, Tadcaster, for Mill Flora. 

0.-1124^ 1129, 1142. 


Jerseys.* 

In tbe Jersey Olaesee^ the number inserted within bracheteejtm the name of an animal 
indicates the number of suck animal in the leland Serd Book, A number wtthota 
braekete indicatee that the animal ie registered in the JSngUeh Jersey Berd Book, 


Class 182 . — Jersey Bulls, calved m 1911, 1912, or 1913. 

[4 entries.] 

1146 1. (j6l0,ft!Champion.9)'-W. M. Jageson, Loggatts, Potters BanforMahers Star 
11413, whole colour, bom April 14, 1912, bred by W. J. Labey, GrouviUe, Jersey ; 
8, Fontaine’s Star Kwt d, Mabel 66th by Fairy I^ 9907. 

1148 II. ft B. N. ihr ^mpion.^)— J oseph Carson, Orystalbrook. The^don Boia 
Essex, for Minley’s Self Actmg, whole colour, horn July 4. m Spriugate 

and Baker, GrouviUe, Jersey ; s. Self Acting 11147, d. Minle3^10394. ^ . . 

1X46 III. (iCS.)-Ml5s Bnderby, Beckington, Bath, lor MyrtlesHwo, whole ooloim bom 
^1^18, ms, W.Syvret, Jun., St Ouens, Jersey ; a Boyal Guide (10077), d. 


I B30 towards these Prizes were given by toe English JerwyG^tie Society. . _ „ 
s Champion Prize of given by toe E^ish Jersey Cattle Society for toe beat BuU 
in (Hasses 182-134. 
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CtTnles? otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred b\ exhibitor."! 

Glass 192. ^fwrrney calved 1915. [9 entries.] 

122B 1. UlO.) Mbs W. Howard PAlmbk, Murrell Tlill, Biullobl, Berks,, for Murrell 
Gay Boy 3102, dai k fawn and white, born Auf? 9 ; a Lake Jolly Boy 2613, d llatt Ueld 
Venus 8538 By Gay Boy 2020 .r t » t. 

1237 XI. (jC5.)-“Fbank PUATT-BARi^ow.Lynchniiore Houbo, Haslemoro, lor Iiynchmcre 
Lord Boberts Sth 3179, fawn and white, bom Sept. 20 : s. Kobort’s Boy’s Sequel 2496, 
d. Olattorci Fay of the Mill 8012 bv Ohio! t am 03 P.S , HM AS ^ ^ 

1228 III. (je3.)— J. F. Remnant, M P.TIio Grange, Twyiojd, Boiks., for Dene Daystar 
3110, fawn and white, bom May 11 ; s Done Dandy 2720, d. Bomana 26th 6684 by 
Reliance of La Lande 1616 

1226 R. H.-Mrs W. Howard I^almbb, for Murrell Jolly Boy. 

H. 0.-1221, 1229. 

Glass Guernsey Oms (in-fmlk\ calved in ct before 1911. 

[14 entries.] 

1236 L UlOt & Ohamnion.^— A W Bailky Hawkins, Stagenhoo Park, Welwyn, 
Hertb., lor Stagenhoe Rose of Gold Ist 11699, fawn and white, born Nov. 20t 1910, 

‘ ‘ ' "il0,bredby B. B-Ohilcott OloveUy, St. Andrew’b, GueniHoy. 

. ^ .. « - 


calved April 3 


1340 n. 0C5, de R.isr. for Champion »)-J. F Remnant, M.P., The „ . 

Berks , for Donnini^on Jane 8034, fawn and white, bom Nov. 14, 1909, calvi 




fijwiii bred by ZfO Harris fionnington^Mimor, Ohiehestbr: *. Lbid Howe of 
Warren Wood 1962, d Donninfldon Beauty 6418 by Apse Fiodonc 1076. 

1339 III. U3.)— Frank Fbatt-Bablow, Lynchmore Houba Haslemere, tor Rose of 
Goodnestone 2nd 7846, fawn and white, bom Aug. 30, 1908, calved April 20, 1916, bred 
by H. Fitgwnl^r F^iQ^|j|tre, Goodnestone Bark, Canterbury ; s. Fleur^de*Lyn 1666, d. 

1341 Ri F. Remnant, M.F., for Lemon (toen 8rd* 

S. 0.-1280,1231,1237. 

Class 191.— (S^tternee^ 0ms or JETeifers (in-miZA), calved in 1912 or 191S. 

[6 entries.] 

1348 1. (48IO.)— J. F. REMNANT, The Grange. Twyford, Berks., for Romana 49th 

9669, fawn and white, bom Feb. 16, 1912, calved April 16,1916, bred by the late Spencer 
Trower, Stanstead Bury, Ware ; a Lennard 3nd 2163, d. Bomana 26(h 6684 by Reliance 
of LaLSemdeieiS. 

1344 Jl,^ j[45.)“7G. Fj Fbbband, ^Morland HaU, Alton,, Hants, f or Tojgsy^of^a HougW 

Topsy oi Mouilpied 

1346 ilX W. HoWj^ Palmer, Murrell HilbBmileld, Berks, i or Donata 

7th of Warren Wood 9949, fawn and whita bom Jan. 21, 1913, i^alvcd Fob 18, 1016, 
bxed by the late J. L Smail, Warren Wood, Hayes ; a Godolpbm Bar Gold 2136, d. 
Donnmgton Bversweet 6113 by Donnxngton Lad 1369. 

Class 195 . — (Sluemsey JOfeiferSt calved in 1914. [0 entries J 
13S6 L (^10 .)— Frank Pbatt-Barlow, Lynchmore House, Hnsb^more, for Lynohmere 
Violet 10822, fawn and white, bom Mav 2: s, RobortN Boy’s Sequel 2496, <f. Violet 
of the Vranguu 924tl ^ Masher of King’s Mills L^ge3296 P.S., U G.A.S. 



1383 


'jCA)— Mrs. W. Howard Palme]^ MurjreUHiU, Bh 

B^2m 


. , xnflol6L.BerkK„ for 

fawn, bom April 10 ; s. Hayes Fidu 2nd 246Q, d HaycH Loyal 6th 


byuAj Boy 2020. 

1260 III. fe3.)-W. H. N, GosoHW Dumngton Hoiiso, Harlow, Hlswex, for Favours 
Oharmer 10684, fawn and whita bom April 29, bred by XT GoKcheu, Uoathdcld, 
Addin^rt^j^^Oroydon ; a Royal Favour 2 d09, d Maid of Lindloy 2nd 7781 by Lad of 

1862 R. JERVOISE, HerriardPark,BasingHtoko, forTrewiddan Golden Cherry Srd. 

(Bass IBB.^&ttemsey Heifers, calved in 1916, [14 entries,] 

1203 L (jfilo.)— MBa JERVOXSE, Hemard Park,BaHingHtoke, for Dalsymaid of St, Helene 
11231, fawn and white, bom May 26, bred by M. Ozeno. St, Hdl6no,anomMey j 1, 
Flower Boy of the Oloture 3377 P Si, R.G.A S., d Dairymaid 3rd of la Houguette 13636 
P SL, R G A.S, 

1357 IX. (jCS.)— G. F. Ferrand, Morland Hall, Alton, Hanta fox Morland BdelweiSS 
1160d t«'d fawn* bom June 30 . a Rehanoe of Morland 28J5, d Topsy of La IXougue 
10380 by Clara’s Sequel 2207 P.S.. R.G.A S. 

1263 III. (iTS.)— A W. Bahey Hawkins, Stagenhoe Park, Welwyn, Htirts,, for StaSOX'i** 
hoe pmc of Gold 11700, fawn and white, bom Juno 10 ; s. Sailor King 3364 P,S,, 
R.GA.S., <2, StagenhoeRose of Gold 11<^. 




0 / 


OoV^HSiermfSA^^lSSS^ the RngUsh Guernsey Oattte Society for the helit 
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CUnless otherwise stated, each pnze amxxial named below was “bred by exhibitor 

Kerries.* 

N S-^In the JSet ry Clasiet^ the number inserted within bfoehets tsfter the name oj an animal 
indicates the number of such ammal in the Irish Kerry Send Book A number 
without bracketsindicates that the animal is t egistered in the English Kerr y Serd Book 

Class 197 , — Kerry Bulls, called in 1911, 1912, 1913, or 1914 [3 entxies.] 

1270 I (jCIO, & Champion. «)~S J Brown ArdOaem Naas Oo Kildare, for Shamrock 
Bnan Sheen (351), March 24, 1913 bred by P Taoffe Foxborotigb,01ooneyqiim, 

Etohm, Oo Roscommon , s Shamrock Bnan Boroihm (552) d Shamrock Skeen 
md) by Gort Lord Edward (632) 

1271 II. (£5, & R. 3Sr. for Ohampion.a)— R Tait Robertson, The Hutch, Malahide 

‘ ^ ' by G <3hin 

i WaterviUe 


1272 R. R. & Champion 3IIAJOB E ROYDS M P Holy Cross 0 lythorpe Grantham 
. for Mmley Rigger 348 bom May 5, 1913, bred by L Curne, Minley Manor, Fam* 
borough , « La Mancha Paddy 258, d But Rosebud 1370 by Buv D iniel (690) 

Class 198 . — Kerry Cows or Serf ere (ynrmilJC), called %n or Irfore 1913. 

[5 entries.] 

1277 1. (jGlO.)— M ajor E Royds MP, Holy Cross, Oaythorpo Giantham for Oay- 
thorpe Jewel 1351 bom Tuly 21 1908 calved May 10, 1916 , s Oaythorpe Gort Major 
203, d On jrthorpe Bennet 727 P S 

1275 II. (£$ )— 6 J BROWN 4xd Caein Naaq Oo Kildare tor Maid of 4rd Oaem (1588) 
bora Feb 20 1910 calved May 18 1916 bred by I) Oouitney, College Street, 
Killarney , s Paddy (484), d Belinda (3239) 

1274 R R,— s J Brown, for Gort Bainty 3rd. , 

H. 0—1276 

Class 199 . — Kerry Hewers, calred %n 1914 or 1915. [I entry] 

1278 X. (^10.)— R TAir EOBBBTSON The Hutch Milahide Oo Dublin for La Mancha 
Mnmmie 1915, bora April 4 1914 , s Oastlelough Duke 293, d Walton Can Can 


935FS 


Dexters.* 


RtB— In the Devter Cflasses, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Xrisfi Dexter Met d Book A number with- 
out braeJcets indicates that the animal ie registered in the English Dexter Serd Soak 

Class 200 . — JOerter Bulh, calved in, 1911, 19X2, 1913, or 1914. [6 entries.] 
1284 1. ( 4 ^ 9 , 8tR. R* for Champion.^)— R TAir Robertson. The Hutch Malahide, Oo 
Dublin, for La Manoha Tom Tucker (613), born May 12, 1914 , s Home Rule (^), d 
OastlelOugh Blackberry (2438) by Gort Sam 2nd (558) 

1281 II. (jffS)— 9 M GlBBS^Baxiow Ctot,_Ftax^pou^n, Biistql, Jor Orpheo^ born 
June 8 ir" “ * ' - 


^914 bred by Hon John Wari Ohiltcm, Hungerford Berks ^ s 

Orphan 498 d La Mancha Molly Magmro 1968 by Oastlmough BiUy (560) 
jR.— His Matbsty thb KINO, Sandnngham, for RoMn Adair. 

* 1282 1283 0.— 1280 




Class 201 . — Bortefr (hws or Mmfors oahed tn or before 1913 

[10 entnes.] 

1285 L <j910, k Champion «)— His Maibsty teb kino, Sandringham, for Bmah 2017, 

, born In 1907, calved Mayl4, 1916 

i287 U. (BK) -LIKCT COL TO HON B BATHURST, M P,J?olebrook Hever Kant, for 

^^Luok' 3^^° ^ ^ ^ 

1391^ E. R.-Hon_Mbs OIiAUD Portman, Goldieote, Stratford-on-Avon, for Da 

0. -^1286, 1290 

I BIO towards tihase Pnzes were given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle 
Society 

3 Silver Challenge Cup given by the English Kerry and Dexter OgtCe Society fdr the 
beat Anboouil In »7199 

* Challenge Tro^y given by the English Kerry and Dexter (kittle Society for the 
host Kerry Bull m Class 197 whose dam nas won a 'onxe or ccmimendataon m the Miffe 
or ButterWta at either of the fflLows of the B A S Sfwest, Royal Counties, 

Tnng, and London Dairy Show . 

Agio towerda these Prises were given by the EngU^ IKerry and Dexter CwMe 

^ ^ilettge Cup fllven by the Enidish Kerry and Dexigr Cattle Society for ilie best 
Animal in plaiBes 2W-302 , * 






H'S|pS3eS8^x)therixrif0 '(^edy^etU!^ 'p!ri?s0:^iDfl4>^ 

, mmk%OiZ.TrX>ext 0 r [OBiitries,]' ' 

W7 L (jeiO.)~B^. k, GIBBS, Barrow Court, Flax Bou*^on, BristolJor BaiiTOW Buttemp 
' .. fitLbom Aprilia, 1914; Barrow Bacchus 419,, d, Barrow Buttercup: 2ud. 1788 fry 

■'■■■■■■■ ^■■.■' ■■’■Barrow ■■ ■■ ■■■ ■;'■:■;;■:■.■■ ■^■'■■■■■•■:^^ :■■:•■■■■■...:'':■•;■,■■.■.■ ■■..'■■■, ^ ■ .■:■■.■.■■■.■.■ ■''.,■ .;■■■ ..:■,■■.■■ .' ■.■■■ ■ 

1391 II; (jC6.)-Hon; Miis. OLABD Bobtmak, Goldicote, Stratford-on-Avon, for Kori^^ 

' ^■■^:'^227&'b6rii'i‘a:i814:. :■■■::: .; ■ >.,.■: 

1303 1X1; (jC3,)^ Taxt BOBBRTfsow, Themutch, Malabide, Od; BuhKtt; for lia Mancha 

1206 R- M. Gibbs, for Barrow Bracelet 4th. ■ 

S. <3.-1898,1209. . 0.-1302. ; ; ^ ^ 

|||||i||||i|||^^ 


















Award of Live Stock Prizes at Manchester^ 1916 . xoiii 


[Unlopig otherwise stated, each prize ammui named below was “ bred by exhibitor 3 
Glass 211. — Jei se?/ Cows ot Weifers, [20 entnes ] 

1179 I. f jeio.)— T H Smith Bahry for Manonette. (Soe Class 185 > 

1166 II. (jC5 )— Gros^ tsnor Berry Bromleyh'dl Standon Herts for Nunrod*s Dinah 
(vol 2i p ^78), whole < oloui born m July 1908 calved Teb 14 1916 , s Nimrod 
9709 0 Oh-ilde m Dinah hv Chaldee 8459 

1186 III (£3 )“-Lv.DT Werniier Luton Hoo Luton for Carlsbad ("vol 23, p 367>,whole 
toloui hoin Dec 4 1M07 called March 19 1916 bred by Sir Julius Wemher Bt . » 
■KinKni-nii 8571 d Outnow Bismarck s Boy 6786 
H 0 --U67 1170 1171 1174 1176 

Glass 212 — Gnei Cows or "Setfeis [11 entries ] 

1240 I (iClO)— T r BrviNVNTMP for Donnington Jane. (See Class 193 ) 

1242 II (^5.)-~J r Bbmnant MP for Orchid 2nd of Blunham 9116 fawn and white 
bom Aug 8 1911 calved Fob 27 1916, bred by 0 B 8 Pavne Kunham House, 
Sa^dy 6 Meiton Signet 5th 2172, d Orchid of Blunham 7401 hy Merton (Quality 

1236 III C^3»— A W Bailey HAWKINS for Stagenhoe Bose of Gold 1st. (See Class 193) 
H. 0-1248 

Class 213 . — Kerry Ctnoi ot Eeifers [4 entnes ] 

1274 I, (jGIO.)— S J Brown Ard Caoin, Naas Co Eildai e, for Gort Dainty 8rd 1679, bom 
March 8 1008 calved May 9 1016 bred bv D ivid M Rattray, Gortneskehy BaEy- 

bunion Co Kens , ^ Goit Earl (507), d Gort Dainty (3310) 

1277 11. (jOS.)— Mator B Royds MP for CJaythorpe Jewel, (See OlOfislOS ) 

Class 214 .— tet Cow^ m H&ifers [3 entries.] 

1285 I. (.910.)-HIS M VTESTY THE KiNO for Dmah. (See OKss 201 ) 

1286^11^ (iC5.)-HlsMATrJ3TY THE KiNO forDusly 2018 bom in 1910, calved May 19, 

Butter Tests. 

Glass 216 . — Glboi thorn Cows ' [38 entnes ] 

706 I, (i:i0,>-G B Nelson & Sons for Proud Strawberry. (See Class 107 ) 

718 11, (£h V-OafT a 8 WILLS Thomby HtU Northampton, for Duchess of Granford 
3rd (vol 56, p 1X84) red, bom Cot 29 1908 calved May 29 1916 bred by George 
Taylor Cranford Hounslow . s Beau Sabreur 74049, d Duchess of Armathwaile 
4th 6v Golden Robin 6871$ 

708 m, (ir8.)-HBRBBRT H OWTRAM, for Wallflower 9th. (See Class 107 > 

H. G.-700 707, 714 716, 736 736 

Glass 216a — Cows ezceBd%ng 900 lb. lire weight.^ 

706 L (£IS )—<>B^ Nelson Ss Sons for Broud Strawberry (See Glass 107 > 

1186 11. (jCKL ^ B. M s>-Ladt Wernher for Oarlsbad (See ClaBS ill > 

806 lU. (ir6.)-JoaN BTENB for Burton PiUpafl 2nd. (See (Bass 118 ) 

H. 0.-916, 917, Om 1088, 1113, 1286 

Glasft 216b.— C%)u>s not meeeSing 900 Ih. hm weight 
1179 I. (iSlS. G. M.»)— J H Sscmi-BABRT, for Hanonette. (See Class 186 ) 

1166 II. (j9lo, Ss S. M.*«)-GROsyENOB BERRY, for Nuttrod% Diuah. Glass 211 ) 
1193 III, <^5 )— T IT SneTH-Babry for l^estige^ fawn bora March 12, calved Feb 31 
1916 , e Ba druth 10407 d Promise (vol 20 p 408) by Oxford Sunbeam 8660 
Gertifloatea of M«iit.4-*-ll67, 1174 


. SHEEP. 

Oxford Bowna 

Glass 217.— Doom Shearling Sam. [12 entries ] 

1511 A* ^ $1?aGOEi The Grounds, Addertoy, near Banbury 

1305 11. (if 5), & 1^4 Xn (j93,)— ALBERT Bbassby, Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton. 
H. O*-mi30$ 1309 


1 Prises fipiven by the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
« Prises mvTO by the Rn^h Jersey Cattle ^ety. ...... . 


fcb^aeJem^ 


^ and Bro^ Me& given by the Hnghsh Jerw OatfUa 
animals obtSAtnng the fgemm numbeir of pomts in the 

an by the English Jermy CeMy Society for Jexw Cows 
y in the Bbiglish Jersey Hesd Boi^ not befngPrigewiUners 




xcir Award, of lAoe Stock Prizes at ^fancIiMer, 1916. 


[XTnIess otherwise stated, ea(di prize animal named helow was “bred by exhibit or.*’] 
Glass 218. — Oxftml Domi Ram Lamhs*'^ [10 cutrieH.] 
isao I. f^eiOJ-ROBCBT W. HOBBS A SONS, Kolmscot t, Lechlado. 

1S32 II. {£h), A. 1333 B. N.— FRKDTfiBiOK Pjbnson, TaHton, Oiiarlbury, Oxon. 

1331 III. (jffS.)— CJ*. F. MooRKi Ohardwar, Bourtou-on-t ho- Water. 

H. 0.-1317. 1310, 1334. 

Glass 219. — Three Oxford J>own Ram Zanih. [7 entries.] 

1329 1. (d9I0). Ss 1330 B N.-Bobbbt W HOBBS & SONS, KelmHeoit, Leehladu. 

1330 II. (^5.)— Henry AKERS & Oo.. Moat nou%o, Black Bonrton, Olanfield, S O , Oxon. 
1338 III. <j^3 )— JAMES T. HoBBS, Maisey Hampton, Fairford Olos 

H. 0.-1382, 0.— 1327. 133L 

Glass 220. — Three Ojoford JDowa SikearlUig Emeu. [3 entries.] 

1333 1. (^10.)--ALBBRfr BEASSSSY, Heythrop Pari; Ohippmg Norton. 

1335 n. (ie5.)-FRB0BRiasPENSON,lWon,OhaTlhury.6xon. 

1834 III. (ifiS.)— M iss Aliob be Bothsohilb, WaddeBOon Manor, Aylesbury. 


Glass 221. — Three Oseford Down Em Znmhs, [8 entries,] 

“JAMES T, Hobbs, JnaiHey Hampton, Fairford, Hlos. 

1336 n. t^6.)-IlBNRY AKBBS & Oo., Mo it House, Black Bourton, OUntlold, W 0., Oxon. 
13i0 III. (iJS,)— Q. F Moore, Oha^war, Bourton-on-the-W«ler. 

1341 B. N.— Hooh W. Stibgoe. The Q-rounds, Addorbury, near Banbury, 

H. 0.— 1339. 0.— 1337. 


SliropsliireB.’ 

Glass Wt^-^Bmpehire ![ho<h8hear Ratm* [8 entries.] 

1 ^ L (iriO.) -A. S. BEBRT, Shensione Hall, Bichflield, 

1314 n. (j95.)— Fi^k Bibby, Hardwioke Qran^^, Shrewsbury, 

1817 ULU 8 .)-Mt 8 S^ MARGARET iNGE. Thorpe Hall, Tam worth, for Thorne 
Granberry, bred by Mrs. W. P. In^ro, Thorpe 
1348 B. B.— KeNNBTH W. Milnes, Stanway Manor, Ohuroh Stretton. 

H.O.— 1849. 0.-1346. 

Class 228, — Shropshire Shearli>ig Rams. [16 entries.] 
iSS U Tanner, Shrawardme, Shrowfabury, 

I5S Sv B. N.-A, a berry, Shenston? Hall, Lichfield. 

1369 in, U8.)-0, W JCbllook. Hiffhflclds, Audlem OhcMhirw, 

^^B^reV^^'^^^hyfryd Babelf 
H. 0.-1868,1866. ’ 0.-1367.^ 

Olass 224 .— Shropshire Shearhng Rams. [« entries.] 

KSS Shonstone Hall, l 4 ichftcld. 

1370 II. (^10 )-0. W. Kellook. HiKhUel<H Audlem, Cheshire. 

1372 III. (jCS.) “ T, S, Minton, MonUora Shrewsbury. 

1371 R N.— KENNsrH W MHiNEH, Stanway Manor, Church SIrotfcoii 

H. 0.— 1308, 1389. 0 - 13(17, 1373 

^^5?® 225.— 77</w Shropshire Ram Lamhs. [H entries.] 
h I^UKE of Westminster, Watou, OheHtt^r. 

loor T , 226.— 75>nv SAiv/ahlre ShrarlUig Shm. [9 oulricH.] 

1396 1 Si^opsh ire Em Zambs. [6 entries.] 

1 S!l 84 'EBSTMTO&“la?onrahoSe& 

Nook, Harrington HaJl, Bhifnal, Salop. 

1391^. B- BmoH, Maes Blwy, St, Asaph. 


i *>y the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. . 

Asw^tionT"^^ ShrSpSilre* Sheep Breeders* 



ArmfA of Lwe Stock Prizes at AEamhestet^ 1916, \< v 

EUnlea** otherwise Btated each prize inimoJ named below wis bred b> exhibitui ] 

South-downs. 

Glass 228 -Southdown Two Shear Sams ^ [10 entnes ] 

1402 I (jCIO, & Champion «)— SiK JBRBaaAH Oolman Bt Gatton Park Surrey 
1S97 U (i?5) & 1398 III (£Z )— HiS MAJESTY THE KING Sandnugham Norfolk 
1401 B N ■— W M OAZALBT Fairlawne Tonbridt^e 
0 -1399 1400 

Glass 229 — Southdown Sheath ng Mams [10 entries ] 

1416 I (^10, &B N for Ohampion ^)— MvJORDEBMorMoCALMONr Newmarket 
Majesty thb King Sandnnghim Norfolk 
1119 III (A3 l-PHB DUKE OP RICHMOND AND GOBDON K G Goodwood Chichester 
1422 R jr —LADY Wernhbs Luton Hoo Luton 
HO— 1408 1421 G— 1417 

Glass 230 — Thtee Southdown Shearlmg Mams ^ [8 entnes ] 

L <^10 )— O 0 Millen Adisham Court Oanteibury 
Ih Majbpty the King Sandnngham Noifolk 

1426 III (AS )— Major Deemot MoOalmont Newmarket 
1426 K. N -Sir JEREMIAH OOLMAN Bt Gatton Pdik Surrey 
H 0—1420 0—1428 

Glass 231 — fhiee Smthdown Mam, Zatnb9 [11 entnes 1 
14^ )— Mator Dermot MoOalmont Newmarket 

1431 n (AS )- HIS Matesty THE KING Sandringham Noifolk 
1436 m (ASl-m l*ARLOrDBRBY»KG Hatchfield Farm Newmaiket 
1441 IV (A2 )— Lady Werxebeer Luton Hoo Luton 
1434 B H, sni JEREMIAH OOLMAN Bi Gatton Paik. Surrey 

A U#'— X4«>9 

Glass 232 — %htee SovtMown SheatUng Ewes [S entnes] 

1442 1 (^10 k Champion*), St 1442 II (45, & B N for Champion *)-Ei8 Majesty 
THE King Sandnngham Norfolk 
144b m. (43 )— SIR Jeremiah Oolman Bt Gatton Park Surrey 
1449 B H —LADY Webnher Luton Hoo Luton 
H 0—1447 

Class 238 — Southdown Em Latnbs [tO entnes ] 

1452 I ( 410 )— SIB Jeremiah COLMAN bt Gatton Park Surro:^ 

1456 U (4$ )— Major DERMOT MoOalmont Newmarket 
1460 m (42 )-HlB MAJEbXY IHE KING Sandringham Norfolk 
1455 B H.— Phe Karl op Derby K G H itcbflad Farm Newmarket 
HO -1467 0-1468 


Hampslilre Downs. 


Class 234, — Ttamgsh%t 4 Mown Two^Sheat Hams * [6 tntnes] 

1462 X (410 )— TAMEH H ISMAY Iweme Minster House Blondfoid for Iverne Prohe 
1 909, bred by G ('• Watters Burcombe Manor Salisbury 
1460 U (45)— ALPHEd h BLAOKWELL, The Home Far 
I^angley ‘ " " 


mm, Ohipperfleld, King«t 


I^angley, for Birch E 818 

4 B S.— MAJOR J A Mo 

H 0-1463 0- 1461 1466 

Class 235 —JIatnpshxTB Emn Sfimt ting Mam^ [9 entnes ] 


1464 B N*— MAJOR J A MORRISON Basildon Pork, Beading for Flower Dean 
R 0—1463 " 


1409 ^^IQ,)— JAMES H ISMAY, Iweme Minster House, Blandford for Iweme Basildon 

1472 11 (45) -MAJOR J A MOBBWON Basildon Park Beading for Basildon Flower 
Dean Ho 6 F 449 D w 

1486 in (43)-ALPRED B BLAOKWEIL, The Home Farm, Ohipperflcld Kings 
Langley f or BashfU Boy , 

14b8 BX-albred B Blaokwotl tor BnlwATk. 

H, 0 —1471, 1474 0,-1467 1472 


i Sheep Society for the Bam 


1 Prims given by the Southdown Sheep SoUety , 
a Ohampion (jtold Medal given by theBouthdown ! 
in Olassass^ and 229 * 

» saver Medal given by the Southdown Sheep Society for the best Pen of Ewes or 
Bwe liSxnba in Ol fliS fffta 932 and 232 

7 P^e given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders Assocmticm 



xcvi Award of Live Stock Prtzes at AlMdinte)^ 1916. 


ClTnlew othorwiao stated, each pn/o atumal named l)clox\ was bu <1 bv t xhibitoi J 
Glass 236 .— Dovm Jfa7n JOawh ^ [12 tuUjes] 

1483 I. (jCIO.)— MAJOK T a MOBIuaoN, Basildon I’atk, Keadmtf 

1481 11. U5.)— Mbs JBBVOISB,Herriajd Park Basingstoke « „ 

1475 III. (£4 )— Ax FRED B BLACK W’ELL The Home F irm, Ohippei field King s Langky 
1477 IV. (jC 2 ) SIE GBOItaE A OOOPBB, Bf , ITuiHUy Park Wmclu stei 
H. 0.-1478, 1479, 1483 0.-1476, 1481 1486, 1480 

Class 237, — JOtampUm^ I>0W)i Bam Lamh^, [S entiies ] 

1487 I, (jCIO, & 0hampi<m.a)— A lfred B Blaokwfll The Homo Farm, Ohippeifleld 
King’s Langley 

1491 IX (£S )— MBS Jbbyoise, Heniaid Paik, Bfiaingstoke 
1493 III. (^8 .)— Major X a MOBBISQH, Basildon Paik, Beading 
1480 B* K.— Xambs H ISUAT, Iveme Minster House, Blandford 
H. 0.— 1488, 1494 

Glass 288 . — Mampshire JDow7i Shearling Mwe% [1 (utiy] 

1496 IX (#9A)— WHLIAM ToDD, Valley Farm, Little Ponton, Grant ham 

Class 239 . — Three Btampehhre Down Bm tmibs» f7 entoies J 
1496 1. (^10, & E. H- for OI»mpiott.»)-ALFRED R BLAOKWhLL The Homo Farm, 
Clhim7«ili6ld, Kings Langlev 


1499 11. (^5.)— MBS JebvoibE Homaid Pnrk,BA8ingHtoke 
1600 in. Ci93 >— Major J a Mobbison, Basildon Park Beading 

1602 E. K.-TaE LORD “WAOTSWORia IMSwrctiON, Long Sutton, Wmchfteld 
H. 0.-1601 

SXLfibllXB. 

Glass 240.— Tuoo-Shear [2 entries.] 

1603 X. (£10), Ct 1604 XX. (£6.)— HERBERT B SMITH, The Giangfi» Walton, Fellxstoure 

cnasB WLj-^Svffolk Bieailmg Bams, [3 entries.} 

1606 r. j:£l0>, &1607 II. (£6)-HBRBERT E SMITH, The Giange, Walton Felixstowe 
1606 nx. (j® — Ohiybrs a Sons Xtd , Hist on, Oambs 

Glass 242.— Bam Zamh ' [C entnes ] 

X613 X. (£10), 4b 1613 11. (£6.)— HERBERr I! SMITH The Grange, Walton Felixstowe 
IMO III, (£8.)— W P Paul, Kirton Lodge Ipswich 
X608 E. Zr.— OBIVERS A Som Ltd , Emton, Otunbs 
H. Oi— 1509 0.— 1611 

Glass 248 .— Suffolk Bam Lambs, [4 entnes ] 

1817 I (£10)— Herbert B Smith The Grange, Walton, FoUxstowc 
1616 II. (£ 6 .)— W P Paul Kirton Lodge neir ipswich 
1614 IIL (£3.)— OHrVERS 4b SONR ld!D , Histon, Onmlw 
1616 B. E.— George A Goodohild, Great Yeldhom, Essex 

Class 244 .— TRms Sufolk Shearhng Mors, [4 entries.] 

1621 1. (£10>, A 1520 H. (£6.)-W F PAUL Kirton Lo(lgf, Ipswich 
1618 IIL (£3), A 1619 E. U. ‘-OH1VBBS & SONS, LTD, Histon, Oambs 

Glass 245. — Three Suffolk JUm Lamb^ \4 euttles.] 

1686 X, (£10,)— Herbert E Smith, The Grange, Walton, Felixstowe 
1® IX. (£6.)— W F Paul, Kirton, Ipswich 
1622 XIX. (£a.)-OaxVERs 4b SONS, LiD Histon, Oambs 
X623 B,K.— GEORGE A GOODOHILD, Great Yuldam, Essex 

Dorset Downs.* 

Glass 248 .— Bmn SJuatlnig Banif f5 entries ] 

Igo L (£10.)-TtAWDOLFH TORY, OhariswOrth Hanoi Blandfoid 

1627 11. (£6.)— Eden 4b WATSON, Milbome Wuk, Milbomo Poil, Somerset 

1628 B. K. -SIR EFERARD Hambbo, K O V 0 , Milton Abbey, BI mdlord 

Glass 247.— T'Aw Dorset Down Bern Lambs [6 entries ] 

TI'ORT, Oharlswortb Manor, Blaadfoid 
X631 Xl. (£6.)"-EDEy 4b WATSON, MUbome Wick, Milborne Port, Romoiftot 


1 Frizes given by the Hmpahire Down Sheep Breeders* Association 

J‘»w«ol^filS,«»venhy the Hampsyre Bowtt Shew BreedAW',^^ 

L^Ie or Ewe Lambs in Clasps 846, 237, and 8w, 
» Prim given by the Suffolk Sheep Society 

* £16 towards these Prizes were given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* 
AsBooiatioin 



Ameri. of lAve Stock Vnzot cU Manchester^ 1916, xcvii 


[TTnloss otherwm 8tat0<l each pri^e animal named Tjelow was ”bred by exhibitor * 3 
Glass 248. — Tfitee Dot ^et Down Shea) hnff Dwet, [4 entries 3 
15i0 X <;eio.)— R andolph Toby, ChatHwmth Manort Blandford 

1637 II. (-Cfi.)— EDDKifc WAPSON MilbomeWick MilbomePort Somerset 

1638 B. B.— SIR Bvbrakd Hambro K 0 V O , Milton Abbey, Blandford 


Dorset Homs.^ 

Glass 249 . — Dmeeit Morn Shearling Matrut^ dropped after Nonember 1, 1914. 

[3 entnes ] 

1541 1. CwClO )— F B Brown Kingston Farm, OhiUerton, Isle of Wight, for Kingston 
Ho. 60 <1163 

1642 II. (£B>t & 1543 III. (£S )— FRANK J Mbrson & SON, Famngdon, North 
Pethorton Bndgwater 

Glass 250. — Dot^ef DTorn Bam Zafftbe, dropped after Mvemher 1, 1916. 

[4 entnes.] 

1646 I. (jtflO.l— G A & R A BaNGSWELL Wellow Paim Yarmouth Isle of Wight 
1545 II. U6.)— F P Brown, Kingston Form OhiUerton Isle of Wight 
1544 III (^KWAMBS ArrRiLL, Wa3 tcs Court, Brighstone, Isle ot Wight 

1547 B. K,— FRANK J MBRSON & SON, Painngdon, North Petherton* Bndgwater 

Glass 251 ,— Dorset Horn Shearhng Ewes^ dropped after Mveniber 1, 
1914 [4 entnes ] 

1548 I. Ulo.)— JAMES ATTRILL Waytes Court Bnghstono, Me of Wight 
1519 II. (jeS.)— F P brown Kingston Faim,OhiUeiton, Me of Wight 

1660 in. (jCS), & 1551 B. N.— Frank J Mbrson a son, Pamngdon, North Petherton, 
Bndgwater 

Glass 252. — 3.%ree Dorset ffm n Ewe Lambs^ dropped after Mvember 1, 1916. 

[4 entries] 

1663 I, (jCIO.)— F F Brown, Kingston Farm Chillerton. Ible of Wight 

1664 II. <i56,)--G A & B A KingsWBLl, Wellow Farm, Taimouth, Isle of Wighti 
1662 ni, C^KWameS AITRILL, Waytes Oou^ BnghstonA Me of Wight 


Ryelands.* 

Glass 253. — Breland Bam^^ Sheo-Shear and upwards [4 entnes ] 

1669 1. (£IB )*-David j THOMAS Tolaohddo, Brecon, for Tali^ddn Jndgs 314, 
horn m 1914 _ 

1658 II. (.£6 )-MRS Beginald Herbert, Olytha Park, AbergnYenny, for Olytha 

t k 168, bom in 1912, bred by E A Christy, Uangaed Castle, Breconshire, 

0G3.)— HUGH A CHRISTY, Iilangoed Osstle Llyswen* BSO.^ Brecon, for 
good Boner 388, bom m 19X4 

Glass %6^^Byeiand Shearhng Bam^ [9 entries.] 

1666 I. (jCIO-KOeoil Claude Jacobs. He la Btch^ Aidworth, Berks., for Boyal 
Hottwgham, hrodbyB T Thomas, ^lachddu, Brecon 
1664 II, (£B BEGTNALD Hbbibebt, Olytha Park AbergAYenny, for Olytha 

QUbdiatsur. 

J667 in. (i68.)--PAViD J Thomas, Talaohddti Brecon foi WachddnBsn. 

16^^^ Herbert, for caytha General. 

Glass 255 .— Myeland Bam Lambs £4 entries ] 

1570 t (^10 .WKbs BBOZNAld HERBERT Olytba Park, AbergaYenny 
S. 7^5 )*-l)Avn) J Thomas TAUchddu, Brecon _ , 

1671 WL (4S3.WlEaiL Claude Jaodbs. De la BSch^ Aidworth, Berks 
1569 B. K.— Hugh A. CHRistY, Uangoed daatlei Iilysweai, Brecon 


Glass 258.-*^Z%-rsh Byeland Sfmrlmg Ewes, [6 entnes.] 

1576 1, & 1876 II UK) -MRS REGINALD HERBERT, Ol^toPSrk, AhergaYatont 

1673 IIL, <<SK>-HUGH A CHRISTY, Lhmgoed CastlA Wysw«w&S 0^ Brecon 
1677^ CLAUDE JACOBS, Df la BSdbe^ Aidworth, Berks 


» £18 towards these Pnws were giYcn by the Howet Horn Sheeg^ Breed^f 
^J^H^^towards these Pnsee were given by the By<»htod Flopik Soele^y. 



Award of XAve Stock Prizes at Manchester, 1916. xcix 


CUnlegs othorwise stated, each prize animal named below was ‘bied by exhibitor ' ] 
Glass of Tk)ee Lmeoln Mwe LamU [8 entiies ] 

1865 I. (jCIO), «Sfel668 IIL (X3.)— OLIFFOBD NiOHOIiSON, Horkstow Manor Barton-on- 
Humber 

1867 II. fjC6.)-W H Watson Temple Bruei Iiincoln 

1662 R, R.— ANCBLL B HOLT, Home Farm, Stuiton Bngg, Lines 

Leicesters.^ 

OUm 267 . — Lfuestei SIwatlxng jRatiu [8 entiles ] 

1664 1. (irio) &16fc6 III. (irs)— E F JORDAN Eastbum, Dnffleld 
1661 II <4C5.)— Georoe Harrison Gamford Hall Darlington 
1669 R. R.— JOHN Oranbwiok Field House Hunmanby Toiks 
H. 0-1665 0.-1662 

Glass 268 — 27iree Leicester Mam, Lamhs [2 eniiiea ] 

1067 I. (i:iO)-JOHN ORANSWIOK, Field House, Hunm\nby Yorks 

1668 11. (dCS.)— G eorqe HARRISON, Gamford Hall, Darlington 

Glass 269 — !l7iree Leicester Shearling JSwch [2 entries.] 

1669 I UlO), A1670 IL (-96.)-B F JORDAN. Bastbum, Driffield 

Glass 270 . — Thiee Leicester JSm Lamhs [2 entiies ] 

1671 1 (^10 )-J0HN ORANSWIPK Field House Hunmanby Yorks 
1672 II. U5 .)— Gborqd Harrison. Gamfoid Hrll, Darlington 

Border Leioesters.’ 

Class 271. — Mo}^ei Leice^te) Mann^ TmoSheai and apimi dt, f 2 entiies] 

1671 1 UlO.)— R G MuiEtRAF A SON, spittal Biggar. for General French 8779, bom in 
19n brtd by John Kmnaird, Jun , New mams, btenton 
1678 XI. G F Bell Mmdrum, Noxthumberland tor i am bom m 1912, bred by A 
and T N Smith, Leaston 

Glass 272. — Border Lemiter Shearling Mams, [7 entiies ] 

1678 I (£10f & R R. ibr Champions }, A 1679 R. R.—ANDRSW M Montoomery, Nether 
Hall, Oastle Douglas 

1680 II. <^5), A 1681 III, (^3.V-R G MDRRAT A SON, Spittal. Biggax 

Glass 273 — Border Leiee^^ter Shear Ung Bwei [8 entnes ] 

1685 I (AID, & Champion,*)— ANDREW M MoNiGONBRi, Nether Hall, Oastle Donglao. 
1680 U. (A5), A 1688 III* <i?3 )-R G MDERAY A SON Bpittal. Biggar 


Wensleydales.* 

0 ]am 274. — W»)ait»yd»leSltMhfae«dXom,Tm~^i«ar andvjswaiilt [Sentries} ^ 

1691 1, (AlO).— L ord Henry Bentinoe; MP, Underlay Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale, for 
Undarley Dreadnought 1968 bora m 1913 

1690 U. U5.)-Lord Henry Bbntjnob; MP for Lnnesdsle Quality 2032. bom m 
19U 

1604 III, (A$.)— TOHN A WiLHS, Manor House, Oarperby Yorks , for Royal Guard, 
bred by John M Spensley, West Bolton. Oarperby 

1698 R,R.-J0HN W Greensit Holme on-bwale.Thir8k, for Holme Fashion* 

(Habs 275. — Pf^enslegdale Blucrj^taed ShmrUng Rams, [6 entries] 

1700 1, (AlO.)— T ohn a Willis, Manor House, Oarperby, Yorks for ram bred by John 
M Spensley West Bolton Oarperby ^ 

1695 n. <A5), A 1698 R,K,— LORD HbebY BBNTINOE MP, Uttderley Hall. Hirkby 
Lonsdale 

1699 III (A3)--JOHN A WiLLiB for ram bred by Thotaas Bnrton, SandclifCe House 

H.a-1697 G.-1698 




c 


Award of Live Stoek Prizes at Mmclmter^ 19lfi. 


[Unless otboiwiHe stated, eaob prize aninuil named bfdow \v(ih '*bre(l by exhibitox%**3 
Olass 276*— 77/ w Wemley^ale lUne-fnmi Hheat^Uny Bama, fl cMitnos j 
1701 L (jfflO), A 1702 K. N.-LOUD TIMJSfUt BKNTiNOK, M.I*,, Undoiloy U^n, Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

1704 II. (jCS )--J0HN a Willis, Manoi ttouso, (Jarperby, Y/irks. 

1703 III, U3.)— JOHN W. aulfiBNSxr, noline-on-Swale,Tliirhk,Yojkh 

Olass 277. — Tiivee WemleydaU Jilue-faee^ ShettHlng fiJwei> f4 eutiics] 

1706 I.U10), A1706 II. (^5,)-L0BD HENRY BBNTINca, MX\Un(lorlev HaJl, Knkby 
Lonsdale. 

1708 III, (-eS)— JOHN A. WlLLifa, Manor House, Oarperby.yoxks 

1707 B* N.— H. WYATT GIBSON, Ilestholm. Leyburn. 

Glass 278* — WensUydale JBa.»u Shearling and iqmards^ [1 entry ] 

1709 1, (jCIO.)— JOHN W. GRBBNSIT, Holme-on-Swale,l'busk, lor ram bom in 1916. 

Glass 279,— 7%7 w Weneleydale Shearling Mwes.^ [1 onlry.J 

1710 I* <jC10.WonNW GRBBNSIT, Holme-omSwale,TbirKk 


Lonks.* 

Glass 280. — Lonh Itams^ Skearhng and upmarde, [i entries.] 

1714 I. <ArlO.)-SlR JOHN O. S. TnURSBY, BTh Oimerod IIousa Burnley, tor Fwld- 
Marsnal. bom in 1913. bred bv Ihebara Parker. 

1712 n. C;S6 .)— Edward smith, Snminerbouse Paarm, Oo-wlinR, KeiKhley.iorHewball 
Prwle 300, bom in 1914, bred by G Barcroft, New Enll, Edentield, Maneliestcw, 

1711 III. US.)— Gboror Baeobobt, Bank Lane, EAm^bottom for Shutttewortli 
wonder, bom m 1916, 

Glass 281 , — Xofik Itam Jjimhs. [7 entries.] 

1715 I. U10,)HBdward Smith, Summerhouse Farm, Oowlin», Keighley, tor Summor- 
hotise Banm. 

1718 n. U5.)-^DWARD SMITH, for Summerbouse Star. 

1717 in. US.)— Biohard STUART, BiookVale, Sowerby, Gaistang. 

Olass 282 , — Three Lonk Shearling Mm, [3 onlius ] 

1724 tUlO*)— SIR John O.S. Thursby, BT, Onnerod House, Bninlcy 
17^ n. U6), & 1722 III. US.)— Edward smith, Summorhouso F.mu, Oowling, 
Keighley. 

DerbyaMre aritstones. 

(Bags %B^,^J)erhyshvreJfrlUt(me Bam^ Shearling and upwards, 

[8 «ntri08.] 

1726 1. (4CIO.)— BiOHARD STUART, Brook Valo, Roworby, Gaistang, tor Sowerby King, 
bom In 1915, bred by B, Htuaxt A Rons 

Class Derhyshre Britstone Shearling Sim, [% entries.] 

1728 I. UlO), A 1729 II, U6*)“R10 hard STUART, Brook Val(\ Soworby, Garstimg, for 
ewos bred by B. Stuart A Rons 

Kent or Roianey Marsh,.* 

dan 285.~ir«(< or Momney ilar»h TimhShmr Jiamt. [10 outrioii.l 

mil. (fim, 1738 III. (.C8>, A iTse S. ir.-J. BatCHTON OnSOTHO, Tb« Fim, Ohanion, 
Kent. 

1780 IL (8e6.)-H B. AMOS, Bipton, Ashford, Kent, for K. B. Amos »o. 14 of 1914 38040. 

H, 0.-17S1, 1738. 0.-1784, 1786. 

Glass 288.— iTsTstf or Bomtiey Marsh Skearhng Bams, [20 onbrios.] 

1749 I, UlOi So Ohampion.^)— L H, A G W Finn, Westwood Clouit,FnveJ*flham. 

1707 n. U5), AJ1768 B. K.-J. BOKRTON QUBSTJBD, The Firs, Ohorilon, Kent 

1764 *” * ^ . « *. _ .. 


,^07, » i.lUO A* JH.— 4l« JD/WJBiai'VJft Jl UB J.' VXUniLUM, JEK.BUI . 

U8.)— Robhbt L Mond, Combo Bank, near Sovonoaka, for ram brad by 

J. Neame, Maonade, Faversbam. 

H. 0.-1741. 

I Open only to animsls entered or eligible for entry in 1 ho Wonhloydolo FlO(*k Book* 
ft Bia towards these Fmes were glyen by the Lonk Sheep Broedoi Assooiation. ' , 

_ s £48 towards these Prises were given by the Kent or Bomney Ms^ ShMp 
Breeders Association* 

* Obmpton ^ise ofjgO 10«. ^vsn by Kfit or Bomuey Marsh Sheep Breedere* 
A wociataon tor the best 38ain in dasses 286 and 280, 




Awuld of lAm Stock Frizes at Manchester, 1916. ci 


[Unless otherwise stated each, pnze animal named below was * bred by exhibitoi ] 
Olasfl 287. — Ft, 0 e Xetti or Itonmey Marsh Shearling JRams [5 entries ] 

1764 1 W Bgbriom QUBSSTBD The Bus Cheritoa Kent 
1763 n (rfClO)— *1 J HICKMAN Court Lodge Egeiton Kent 

1762 111 (£5 )— L H & G W TiNN Westwood Courts Taversham 
17bl K H —G roSTBB Clabk Boiighton Mount M xidstone 

Olasa 288 — Three Sent or Jtomney Marsh Ram Zarnhs [8 entries] 

1771 1 (iClO), & 1772 E K — J Egbbton Qubstbd The Tiia Oheriton Ktnt 

1765 II (£t )— H B AMOS Ripton Ashford Kent 

1767 111 (A3)— L H & G W FINN Westwood Court, Fa\ei sham 

Class 289 . — Three Kent or Romney Mar kh Shearling Ewes [0 entries] 

1777 I (AlO), & 1778 III CA3 )— Robert L Mond Combe Bank near Sexenoaks for 
ewes bred ^ I Neame, Macnxde Fiversham 
1774 II (£$ )— w M Cazalet Fairlawne, Tonbridge 
1776 B N -A J HIOKMAN Court Lodge Fgeiton, Kent 
H 0.-1773.1775,1780 0-1781 

Class 290. — ZTiree Kent or Romney Marsh Ewe JOamh [7 entiies ] 

1787 1. (AlO), ^ 1788 III iJSZ )— J Egbrton QUBSTBB dhe Firs Ohenton Kent 
1782 II W-H B AMOS Ripton Ashford, Kent 
1786 H g HIOKMAN Lodge Bgeiton Kent 

Ootswolds.' 

Class 291 — Ootiwotd Shearling Rams [4 entiies] 

1790 1 <A10), & 1789 11 (A5 )-W T GARNB <& SON, Aldswoith Northleach Glos 

1791 in <A3), A 1792 B K.— WiLWAM HouLrON Broadlield Farm Northleach, Glos 

dass 292. — Zh/ree CotmoH Ram Lambs [4 entiies ] 

1793 1 Uldh A 1794 II (j&S.)— W, T GABNB A SON Aldsworth Nortbleaok Glos 

1796 111. (AS), A 1796 B. K — HUBTON A LONQ, The Hall, Pnddmg Norton Fakenham 

Class 293.— 2%rs0 CotswoU Shearling Ewes [4 entnes] 

1797 |. (^10), A 1798 II. (^6,>-W T GABNB A SON Aldsworth Northleach Glos 
1800 III (a68 )^MUBTON A LONG, The Ha^ Budding Norton FsA^bam. Norfolk 
1799 B K.-^WILlzam EOtrLTON, Broadfleld Farm, Northleach Glos 

Class 294 .— Chtswold Ewe Lambs, [2 entiies ] 

1801 1 (^10), A 1802 II (^S.)-W T GABNB A SON, Aldsworth Norttileach Glos 

Deron Long-Wools. 

Class 295.’^i)etcn Long-Wool Rams. Shearhng and upwards 
[1 entry] 

1803 X. (46lO)-^FBBDBBlQKWmiTi;Torwestott,Wi]hton,BomeiBet,f<n'iaitt,boTnml91g 

OlasB 296.— Eeven Xmg^Wool Shearling Khm [1 entry } 

1804 X. (4glO.>-*-FBSl>BBlGK WBiTB, Torwestofoi, WiUiton, Somerset 

Sontb. Devons.* 

Class 297 .— Refoen Tm^Sfmr R 0 m^ [2 entries ] 

3393 L C^IO HTOHN Stookb Sherford Brikton, Flymonth, tor ram bred by H Fsj!^ 
weathsv, Malston, Kmgsbndge, Devon. 

dass TSU^South Rmn Shearlrjog Rem [6 entries ] 

. A 1819 B. S.-W A HWjmLWy. Brfmley F^ Falgnton 
, Shexiord, Bnkton, Hymottth 

Class 299,t^77ir«s Berdh Remn Ram Lambs [2 entnesj 

Jfi4 L Fwn, Fmgnton 

lilS IX. CdB BXOOKB, Sherford, Bmeton, Hymonth 

dass 300.— 27^60 South Revon Sheatltng Ewes [2 entries ] 

1 ^ towards these Frlaes were given by the OotfWoS^ Obim SooMiiy ^ 

tlSIo towards these Prises were given by the Baum Devon Flodk Book 
AMiOoiatlon 



;qii Award of Live Stock Prizes at Manchester ^ 19l6, 

; : prize animal named below was “ bred Uy exhibitor;*] 

- . 01m 801 . — Three Shvth Devon Moo Imnhs, [G entries,] / 

1|J| i. (f 10.)— y,,ifcH.WH3mhiSY, PrimleyFam, Paignton, ^ ^ ’ 

;roHN Sherford,-Brlxti)^>Hyinout^^ 

Olasa 802ir-i><t?*£may Mami ThearSkear mpw^ [4 entries;] 


1821 


GKampion 683, born in 1913, hy p. Hotkey, ^ 

1819 Ei KiT^slKORaB W'eist liakei Okehampton, for Eingfliiirell'B Pattern 

M- , ^ Gius Wi^^S%ree\Dortnwor Sfiea^^ [1- entry.], ' r - 

i8p'I*jCm)-GBOEGa<3‘U]yyiBi4>,We8tl^e,^^ ' t - ^ 


B ,. COami 'SO0.— C4 «j«>£ JBamr) ^o-SShear and uptoarda* [7 entries.] . 


kws 2711, born in 1913 , 


viiUBrQ.urn.’ 

IMl B. Sr.-^HJI W. AwomsOK, xinhoiw, Hnwlek. ... 

Ofrt «'r7i ’■•■'feriii’iiil - U.iivi.- ' "?"j'i Ji' i'eii j iii? 'L l:'!!;*’!'',' ■: 







Awtrd of Live Stock Pruea at Manclie^er^ 1916 . ciii 


CCTnless otherwise stSiied, each, pnze ammal named below was *'bxed by exhibitor.”] 
Glass ZX%^-^JB[erdwioh Shearling Mama [3 entries.] 

1862 I 0^10.)— S B Stax9LBY-B0Bgso 17« Tambank, Oockermonth, for Blackston, bred 
by j. D Barwise. Blackston. Oleator Cumberland. 

1863 n <;85.)— s D. STANLBT-DODQSON. for Jonathan. 

1861 B. N.— Thb BABL of Lonsdale, Whitehaven Castle Estate. 

Glass 313 . — Thee Herdwick Shearling JSujes. [S entries.] 

1806 I. (jCIO—S B STANLET-BoDGSON,Tambank,Cockermonth. 

1865 II. i£BU & 1864 E. N.— THE EABL OF LONSDALE Whitehaven Castle Estate, 

Welsh Motmtain.' 

Class 314. — Welsh Movntain Sams^ Iwo-Shear and wgviarde* [9 entries.] 
1874 I. (-TIO.)— The univbesitt College of North wales, College Farm, Aber, 
Bangor, for r im, born in 1914 

1871 II. (jC5.>-Willian Gboegb ROBERTS Bysorth Hall, Dyseith, for Madryn Gwilyn 
Cl born m 1911, bled bj theliteCol Platt Madryn , 

1873 III, THB UNIVERSITT OOLLDGB OF NORTH WALES, for SnowdOU F 8 704, 
bom in 1913 

1867 E. N.— JOSEPH Llewelyn Gratton, Ochr Gop Farm, Newmarket, Dyserth, 
Phntfl , for Breckon Boy. 

H. C,'-1873. a ^868 

Glass 315. — Welsh Mountain Shcarlmg Ram^, [Sentiies] 

1882 I. (jffio.)— T he University College of north Wu.bs, College Faxm, Aber, 
Bangor, for Snowdon H 1. 

1883 II. (j05.)~THE UNIVDRSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALEA for Snowdon H 3. 

1879 E. N.— MAJOR ERIC J. W. PLATT, Gorddinog, LUnfairtechan 

H* o.“'1881 

Glass 316. — Welsh Mountain Mam Lamhs* [7 entries] 

1889 I. (jCIO,)— The University college of north wales, College Faim, Aber, 
Bangor, 

1888 11. Cvs&$.)— WILLIAM George Roberts Byseith Hall, Dyserth. 

1087 E. K.--MAIOB ERIC J W PLATT, Gorddmog, Xlanfairfechan 
E.a--1890 0.-1884 1886 

Glass 317 . — ^%ree Welsh Mountain ShearlUig Mtoes. [6 entnes.] 

1896 I. (^0.)— THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, College Farm, Aber, 
Bangor 

1894 II. (j9A)—William George ROBERTA By serth Hall, Bysertb. 

1891 E. E. -Joseph Llewelyn GRATton, Ochr Gop Farm, Newmarket, Byserth. 
H. 0.-1893, 1896. 0 - 1892 

Black-fiioed Mountain. 

Class '31S,‘^Blaohfaoed Momtam Mam^ Shearing and upwards. 

[8 entries.] 

1898 1. (^10.)— Walter N. OOOBRANE, St, John's Chapel, oo Bnrham, for ramt bom m 
19H bred by John Eobson, Newton Ikdltngham, Northumberland 
1807 11. Walter N. Ooorrane, for ram, boinm 191 A 


1900 ; 


[. E^.^OBN ROBSON, Newton, Bellingham, Northumberland. 


Class 318. — Blach’faced Mountain Wiearling JSkoes [0 entries } 

1908 1. (iClO.)— J ohn Robson, Newton, BeUingham, Northumberland. 

Ww XL («C6#WW ALTER N OooHRANE St. John's Ohapelco. Durham 
1967 E. K.— OOTAViDs MONKHOCSB, Oowbhjll, Wearhead, for Duchess of ManehesUr. 
C*— 190A . 

GOATS.* 

Glass 336,— any ranetg^ oter 2 years old. [9 entries.] 

1919 I. (^)— 0. L. Fioeard, Bdenbrebk Lancaster, for Bdenb^k Midas 740 BLlk 
879(C Anglo Nubian, bora Jan 6, 1914 ; s Forest Buffoon 689, d.Ooxhttl Mmerva624 
6// lilairkhouw Ap^o SvC R 223 . 


* E17 towards these Pnaeq were given by the Welsh Mountain Sheep Flock Boiik 
Society. 

9 W towards these Frlaes were given by the Manchester Docal Committee, spuA M 
by the British Goat Society 




civ Atoard of TAve Stork Prises at Manrhesirr, 1916. 


[UnlesH othei wise Mt4itod, eneli pti?e nnimal named bcdow was "bred by exhibitor.*'^ 

1M17 II. Cif-2.)-EB0tNALT> PUASE SledwnK Barnard Castle, for Sftdberge Bemrker 
67H Anjyl i-Nubmn, l)orn A]»i il 211, 1913 ? « Bodflfemote Vikinff 01^ rf. Sadbergo Hpawow 
S27&vBTiiket Wewellyn 112 ^ v* ^ ^ t 

1013 III. (J^h) HBUBBUT B. HiTanES, ‘♦Ooat«” Broatboume, Herts, fur Bmbowiie 
White Nugget 1099, Stwnu n, boin March 18, 191 1 , ? Br(>xbtmmo Adveral 1017, tl Htex 
bouino Vi nus 32*50 by B winen King (impoi ted) 
lOlO B. N« -Mits LAor-ntTLBCRT, Mayiield, Cheam, Surrey, lex Mayfield Tipperary, 
a— 1912 


Class 821, — Male Ooaft, anif variety ^ ahom 1 yeap^ aTid not ejrceediny 2 years 

e//. fs entries.] 

1920 I. (^e8.)-Sm H F DE TuaEPORD Bt, nill Orest. IKaiket ILirborpngb, for 

Earborongh Volunteer 834, Angto-Nubian, boxn Aug. 7, 1014 : a Sadliergo Borsoxker 
078, d, Sadberge Sea up 603 by Ooxliill Konrtense 526 ^ ^ 

1921 IL (igg.)— HBRBBRT E, HBG^HBS, ‘‘(lOAfeC* Broxbourno, Horts, for ^oxboume 

Itnmt 2480. bom June 17, 1915; # Broxbourne White Nugget 1999, d. Hrox- 

boumo Pelry Queen 

Class 822 .— any variety^ mf esecee^ing 1 year o/<f, [10 entries.] 

1082 I, (*08.)— Mws POWJ, Bashloy Lodge, New Milton, llants, for Prime 2653 KB. 4587, 
Swiss-Baanon-Nubian, boxn ffeb 23, 1916 , e Sedgomoro PranoaiSjd Preludiee 2600 by 
Champion Iieazes Luck 1754 

* XI. POPB, forjperformer 2252 KB. 4668, Swt| 5 *Saanett-Nublnn. bom 

'eb 22, 1916; e Bedgemere Francis, d. Frojudico 2600 by Champion [ioaaes Luok 

1939 III. C<0X,)— MBS. BliaiNAtn PBA9K Sled;molc Barnard^ Castle, for Sadbwge 
Tiberius 890 KB 4001, Atiglo^Nubmn, ootnFob 5, 1916; a Saimrge Caesar 7 m, % 
Sadberge OumI 765 by Sled wick Bedmond 664 

BBOigALD^K^|^for$adberge OaUguto 

OUfS 823 . — PmaU QoaUs Soum or Anyh-Bmm^ over 2 years old. [0 entiles.] 

19^ 1. K HciaHEA ‘*Ooat<i.'* Broxbourne, Herts. 

Mardh Malden 2m Samen, bom Mamh ^ 191h kidded March 16 
bourne Adveral 1947, d Broxbourne Malvern 199t by Broxbourne Ac 

1987 n. (*^>-MBS. JOHN CSOFFIN Stbakbb. The Lenees Hexham, for 
1840, Swiss, bom Jan 22, J912 kidded Feb 20, 1016, bred by Mxs. 

Oa^e, Oorbndge , e Hiuton Hermit T 226. A Halton Heather ITO" 

1988 lit <i0L)-MRa >i>HN OomN JWBA/BB, for aaton Hsemba^ 

Ma^ 18, 1912, kidded Feb 6, 1916, bred by Mrs Bam^r Halton 
A Chami^on Le Castor T 200, d Sadgemero Cassandra T 144 " 

T»97. 

1985 B. jr,^HBBBBBT B. HuoHES, for Ssdgemere Oruyer* 

Claw 824.— Ooat% Anglo-Mnm^ entered or ehg\hle for entry in th$ 
Angl(hNuhm soetion of the Herd Booh, over 2 years old [22 entries.] 


Halton HsrsbeU 
Barnett, Halton 
Martin T. 213 
% Swiss, bom 
tie. Oorbrfdge; 
mere Parts 


1968 L (<0S.)-Mns 0 L PtOKARB, Bdenbmek, T*snonHtcr. for Forest MinOcitt 691 K^B. 
38§S bom April 10, 1012, bred by Liwly Arthur Cecil, 'Hio Mount LymlMtqa ; a ffiaBr 
lullNoomeJj0'=ia R O’/Ad Adjlmgton Myrtle WO &yBai ton Bln&ro^^^ 

1958 11* (*02.)— Mnfl liBOiNAi u FBASE, Sled wick, Bamsrd Onstlalor Sadbsrge ll^oir 
S37j^ltom^H^rch^80. 19 )9 kidded April 22, 1916 ; a Brlokt^t Llewellyn 112*i tH* 4& 

1961 ni^flJ^MR^BnaiNATP PEASE forSadberw Starling 82A bcwm to 20,1900* 
s Bnoket Llewellyn 112, d Vida 464 by Grey Bc«k 216. 

1948 B, N.— Mrs Bbginald Pbasb, for Ss 
E O.-*19i0 0. -1950, 1968, 1860. 


Class 825.— 6foats, any other rariety^ over 2 ye<w*0 old, [10 entries ] 



Awrd of IAv0 Stock Prizes at Manehevter, 1916 . ot 


CCTnlera otlierwise stfttedt eacli pnze aaimctl named below was bred by exhibitor 3 

daes 326. — 6o<idilmq% Anqio-Nvibiany mUrei oi ehqtbhfoi evftrif m the AngU^ 
Nith\an, aeoUon of the Metit JBool^ ahope 1 t/ear emd mt ettceeding 2 gears 
oM [5 entiles ] 

WJ I (X3>— WnUAM SMARr HoBNr Nash Court Westwell Ashford Kent, for 
Westwell liuclc 857 bom March 29 1915 , s Woodl ind Marauder 74i d Woodland 
Oleop iti a 491 by Bricket Cup 8;J 

197? II (d,2 >—Mits llSGiNALD PnASB Sledwick Barnard Castle for Sadberee Maws 
815 bom March 17 1915 a <5\dbeit,e Bomulus 738 d badber>?L Pholarope 679 by 
Sediittnere Vikiug CjO 

1974 III. (.ffl >— Bbqin \ld Pe V&r Sledwick Barnard Castle for Sledmok Matilda 814 
bom March 1 1915 s Sadbcige Berwrker 678, d Sledwick Greta 663 5yOokhiU 
Noodle 526 
H. 0-1976 

Class 827, — &oathnq% 07 any ethet variety alme I yem and not 

eiL i eedi ng 2 yem s oM [8 entries ] 

1981 1, (£2 )— Miss POPK Bashley Lodge New Milton Hants for Prude 2601, Saanen- 
^ubian Swiss bom I ob 22 1916 s Champion Loares Luck 1754 4 Brozboume 
Porothy 1581 bo Ad im 11% 

1977 II )— Mbsbames HtJurSB & SoiVMES Loug Buckby Wharf Rugby for 

Pytohley Miranda, Anglo Nubmn Swiss bomMiy 22 1915 $ Pytchley Mayday, d 

^ Pvtc hie V Mernpen by Champion Liea» 2 c 8 1 uck-v steyne 2St 

1979 III. (£1 }— M 7 MlTOHrLL Gi ingo House Lewonshulme for Orange Onselda 
KH 4495 Anglo Nubnn roggenbuig bom Apnl ^5 1916 9 Grange Qramt^ d 
Hawthorn Gianite 2-56 by Holly Lodge Blue Gi mite 

1976 B K — Hlbbbbi L tluauLs Goats Brovboumo Herts for Brozboume Ourls 
H 0 —198? 0 —1980 ’ 


Olaae 828. — Female Fids^ Anglo-JMuhan^ fnte)ed or ehq^hh far entry m the 
Anq/e^JVuhan seotum of the Herd Booh not exceeding X year old 
[7 entg^iea ] 


198^ I, (i98.)'-MBS BBOiNALP PBA?B Sledwick, Barnard Oastla for Sadbema Grouse 
868 bom Aug 5 1916, ^ badbergo Caesar 744 d Sadberge Partridge 699 ey OozhiU 
Noodle 626 

1981 II <j 92)-SIB H P DB TBAPrOBn BT. Hill Orest Market Harborough, for 
Harborough Daffodil 867, bom Sept 30 1915 , s Sedgemere Viking 566 d oozhlD 
H urymaiu 622 Ay Hunts Curds 1 )0(l 

1985 III (iCl ) -sm E 1 BE Tratporb Bt for Harborough Bpawpow 881 bom 
Jan 20 1916 , s sedgemefe Viking 556 4 Sadberge Petrel 667 Ay doxhiU Noodle 626 
1987 ir— MBS Ummhm Plasb forSadbeigreXrark, 


Class 828 -^Femoh jCtdic iSithia or my other variety, not exceeding I year oU* 

[lOentnus] 

1995 I, (A8 )-Mbs LAOt IttTLBBB^?, Mayfield, Oheam, Surrey, for Mayfield iCignonetfo 


2601 Anglo Swiss bom March 6^,1918 , e Mayfield Tippem^y 24X8 d Wtthdean Mofiy 

Ksw ainit.i fiw rxegim 9m 

S on Nubian Swiss bora April 10 1916 s Champion Brozboume Whitd Nugget 
d Pride 2499 Ay ObarnpionLe^^ ^ ^ ^ , 

. G91) -MBSPAMM H^BB & SOpflW Long Bupkby Wharf. Buglm for 


mnoeiii Angli^ubion Swiss born Feb 1 19X6, s Briokn M 
1998 g ^ ^ PXOKABD, Bdenbreok, l^caator for Bdenhredf Sylm. 


Class 880.— !FW2<^ open to dfmte entered stt CUitm S23 to 825 onfyu 

[24 onttries ] 



cvi Awa/td of TAm Stock Prizes at Manchester^ 191 fi. 


[Unlosfl otherwise stated, each prize animal named below via» **brod l>v oachibitor,”] 

PIGS, 

Large Whites, 

aiasa 331,— White Boai% farrmeed in 1012, 1913, or 1914, 

[6 entiieB.] 

2006 I, (;fil0 .)— ALFBbd W. white, Hillegom, Spftidiiifi?* lor Spiddui^ Vulcan 17703, horn 
Jan. 7, 1913 j c Wonder 2nd 16469, d Nottingham Ohoiee Lass 4tl\ 25810 hy Fulwoo<l 
LonsrCellow 9121. 

2002 n. (-ff5 )-SiR Gilbeut GnEBNAUi, Bt OV.O, Wilton Ilnjl, WarrinKton. for 
Jay of Woreley I4th 10147, bom Jan. 6. 1012 bred by D H. Dayboll, Bottesford, 
Nottingham ; «. Mollmgton Jay of Bottestoid 1096B, d. Bottosford Bmpress 6th 20496 
‘y Ruddmgion Itoger of Bottesford 10083.^ 

-o III. (-63,)— SIB Gilbert Gebenall, bt., O.V 0 Jor Biujjeader of Bottesford 17621, 
bom Jan 8, 1913, bred by?. J Dean, Tarbock, mw ot, Lanca ; v. Woisley Turk 
30th 15636, <i. Wordoy Bnohees 13th 23800 hy Wornley Roger 8827. 

2004 B. WHERRY, Bourne, Lines., for Bourne Bandmaster 2nd. 

Class 382 .— WTdte Boan^farromAin 1916, hef ore July 1.' 

[6 entiles.] 


2007 I. (i610, Oha 
Warrington, for ^ 


.j«)-SiR Gilbert Grebnall, Bt., O.V.O., Walton Hall, 
dey Jay 3^ 20419, bom Jan, 86; a Jay of Worsleyl^tb 16143, 


bm WorsToy Tdth 16143, d. Queen of Au^em 89044 hy Worales 

aOlO^lS?^3.)-mMUN0 WHERRY, Botime* Lmce, for Beume Bandsman 87tli 19789, 
bom Jan, 7 , t. Bourne Bandsman 2nd 18407, d. Buttercup of Bourne 40768 by Kdipse 
of Altnnobam 18663. 

2009 B. B.— B. MiLLmoTOH KNOWLES, Oolstou Bassett Hall, Notts , for General Euski. 
H, 0.— 2011. 

Class 338.— White Boars^ farrotoed in 1916, on or after July 1.' 

[7 entries,] 

2014 1 (^10, & B. K. ibr Champion.^)— S ir Gilbert Greenall, Bt., 0,VO., Walton 
Hall, Warrington, for Worsley Turk TBth, bom July 6 ; a Woraloy Turk 2«th 1S631, d. 
Wordey Bmpresa 60th 33648 hy Worsley Monaroh 25th 11193 
2013 n. (f 6 Ir-sro GILBERT GREENALL, BT , O.V 0 , fot Bottesfetd Bmperor 10th 19748, 
bom July 2. bred by D. B Baybell, Botteaford, Nottingham ; s. Emperor of AughUm 
^ 1368Ad Buttercup of Bottesford 24808 6j/ Radium 110X7 

3018 HI. (^8,)— ALPRffio W White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Turk 7th, bom 
July 13 ; s, Turk of Bay ton 16398^ d. Queen Bess 4lR8t by Htanwardino Jay 16845. 

2012 B.N,— Daniel B, Daybell, Bottosford, Nottingham, for Bottesford Blnsfleader 

^70.-20X0,2017. 

Class 334.— Xarye White Boare^fairmed in 1916. entries,] 

ham, 
uproM 


2020 I. 


<^10), mi It (ATS), Sc 2022 R. N, -DanielB. DAYBELL, Bottoaford, Nottlngha 
» 5 Brngleailerol BoWoHlonl Stad 17628, d, Bottesford Bmpn 
SSfe 37g3 MoUmglon Jay of Bottesford 10966. 

2034 nL<^.)-^DHiaNp W^^^ Bourne, for Bourne Broadside, bom Jan, 14; 
Jj^wley Turk 66th 19281, d. Buttercup of Boumo 40758 by Eclipse of Altrincham 

H. 0.-2024, 2028, 2027, 2020, 2036, 2087. 0.-2036, 2080, 2081, 

Class 335 .— White Breeding Soms^ farrowed in 1912, 1918, or 1914. 

[9 entries,] 

2041 1. ^10, ^ampion.*)-SiR Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.V.O , Walton HaJl, War- 
rington, tor Wow^y Lady 7th36560, bom Jan 10. 1912, farrowed Afarcii 241h, bred by 

* Worsley Turk IBfch 14323, 

- Jjudylike of Worsley .3rd 28816 hy Bouncing Boy of Nottingham 10627 
I fezes giTon by the National Pig Breeders’ Assooiation 
BoASSSSi'^4*^*'^*" *'** ^ A«ool.tl<« tor m t«,ft 

SoVii^^Silm ^ ’*** *^“*‘**'** ** Bwederi’ Amooiftttoa tor th« b««( 


Avmd of XAve Stock Prizes at Manchester, 1916 . ovii 


ClTrileRs other wiue stated, each prize animal named below was **bred by exhibitor.”] 

aiW) II. <;^5.) “A B Todd, Stoneybank, Mnssclbuigh, for Bamsey Marie 9th 39082, bom 
July LJ, 1913, fallowed Jan 26, bred by J I Maior, Kauisey, Hunts } a West 
Deiby TuikI7843, d Eimsey Mane 29090 h/ Wonder 12917. 

2040 HI. W3,)— SIR GiLBDRTaRBENADD, Bt, OV.O, for Qneen ofAudlem 39041, bom 
May 26, 1912, fallowed Jan 26. bred by the Lite Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, 
M,mchostei , $ Woisley Empeior 38th 16479, d, Worsley Marchmgton Queen 
26648 bt/ Woisley Turk 4th 11217. 

3038 B. H. -Chiybrs a sons, LrD , Histon, Oambs , for Fen Princess. 

H. 0.-2046 0.-2rf39 


Glass 386. — Idirge White Sows^ farrowed in 1916, before July 1. 

[12 entnes.] 

2061 1. & B, N, for Champion. ^)-SiB Gilbert Grbbnall, Bt, O.VO, Walton 

Hall, Wairmgton, for Worsley Queen 67th, bom Jan. 7 ; a Jay of Worsley 12th 16143, 
d Quct n of Audlem 39044 by Woisley Emperor 38th 15479 

2057 II. (jC 5.)— EDMUND WHERRY, Boume, Ziincs , for Bourne Brndget 43794. bom Jan 
3 i « Boume Bandsman 2nd 18407, d Boume Beatnce 37th W702 by Wyboston 
^ Pioneer 15663 

2047 III. (j03.)~ OlilVERS Ss SONS, l/TD, Histon, Oambs, for Histon Horth Bass, bo^ 
Mtiich 1, a Weston Volunteer 17866, d North Lass 36760 Northern Wonder 3rd 
13846 

2068 E. K. -Edmund wherry, fjor Boume Buohess 48th. 

H. 0.-2062, 2054. 0. -2049. 


Class 387 . — Large White Soioa^ fan rowed in 1916, o>n or after July 1. 

[11 entries ] 

2060 1. (-910.)— SIR Gilbert GimENALL, Bt, OVO, Walton Hall, Wamngton, for 
Worsley Empress 113th, bom July 6 , a Woisley Turk 28tU 16631, d Worsley Empress 
60th 33648 hi/ Worsley Monarch 26th 11193 

2068 II, (iffO.J— EDMUND WHERRY, Boume, Linos . foi Boume Barbara 4th, bom July 
in : a Bouineo 2nd 18463, d. Bourne B< atrice 21&t 31862 by Boume Banner 13306. 

2059 III. (-93.)— Daniel B Daybell, Bottesfoid. Nottingham, tor Bottesford Buttareup 
10th, bom July 6 \ $ Bingleader of Bottesford 2nd 17623, d. Bottesford Buttercup 4tB 
40688 by Molbngton Jay of Bottesford 10965 
2062 g. CfXbBBRg Grebnall, Bt , 0 V 0 , f or Worsley Empress 116th. 

Class 838,— jTSiree Lao^ge White Sows, farrowed vn 1916. [8 entrieB.] 

2070 1. (4910.)— DANIEL B, DAYBELL, Bottesford, Nottingham, for sowa bom Jan. 6 ; 
V. Choice Lad ot Bottesford 18623, d. Bottesford Empress llth by Bingleader of 
Bottostoid 2nd 17b23 

2076 II. (-66.)— A E ToDD, Stoneyhank, Musselburgh, Midlothian, for sows bom Jan 
I^.^^Bottesford Badianco 16941, d. Matchless Maud 4X724 hy Bingleader of Bottesford 

2071 ni/(-e8.)-8lB GILBERT OREENALL, BT- 0 V.O ^Walton Hall, Wawfingtom for*' 
sows, born Jan.l ; a Worsley Jay 26th 17915, d. Worsley .Queen 61st 3m by 
Worsley Turk 38th 18531 

2076 g* g,— ^HN NbAVBRSON, E^, Peterborough 


Middle mitea. 

Class 889 .— White JSoart, farrowed in 19X2, 1913, or I9U. 

[6 ontries.] 

20t8 1 eb Champion.^)— J ohn Cbxvers, Histon, Cambridge, for Shravsiliury 19511. 

born Jan. 27, 1914 bred by H. B. Beeton, Hammonds. OheckendOn, Beading ( s. 
Walton of Pendley I671X, d. Hammond's Balomoa 36918 by Hammond's Hsurdware 


2080 II. (-96, Ss B. K. &r Ohampion.s)— L eopold 0. paget, Middlothorpe Hall, York, 
for BeyeUer of Wharftdals 18116, borh Jan. 6JL91B. bred by the Earl of Sefton, 
Oroxleth HALanos, a- Blythe BeveUer 1^6, d. Miss Pattie 30860 hyTarbook 
Clumber 12101* 

2081 UI* (-68.)— LEOPOLD C. PAGET, for Wharfhdale Corporal 19^, bom March 8, 1914 ; 
«. Earl of Wborfedale 16749, d. Halsnead Bose 6th 34074 by Holy weU Vicar 2nd 11281 

2078 B. N.-H % BEETON, Hanlmonds Farm, Oheckanoon, Beadmg, for Halo of 
Hammonds, 


1918, bred by the Earl of Sefton, 
^6, i Miss Pattie 80860 by Tarbook 

la Corporal 19^, bom March 8, 1914 ; 


i Ohampien ijlold Medal giYon by the National Pig Breeders^ Association for the best 

0h$SJmic5i G^dMedaJ given by the National Pig Breederif Association for the best 
Boar in Classes 339<84I. 








'otietwise ^ i^tea;, && pria© aniio^ -iote a,»'f ,■; 
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Avimd of JAm Stock Prizes at Manekesler, 1916. <‘jx 


[Unless otherwise stated, eac*h prize animal named below was ** bred by exhibitor.**] 

2X36 n. Ctaffg.)— EaBBRT OB naMBL, Middleton Hall, Tamworth, ior l>oar, liora 9 ; 

MorantuK of Middleton 19616, d. Middleton Madera 13412 Oy Milton of Middleton 
15881. 

Glass 347 , — Tamworth Boars^ farrowed iti 1910. [9 entries.] 

2140 1. (.CIO, & Champion. & 2139 11. UB, & R. H. for Champion, 0 -Robbrt 
IBBOTSOW, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire, lor boars, bom Jan 3; a 
General Joffrc 19583, d. Knowlo Lady banners 16008 hv Knowlo Macqueen Srd 
18347. 

2138 III, *(i?3.)— Robert Ibbotson, for boar, bom Jan. 2j /» Knowle Macqueen Srd 
18247, d. Salisbuiy Queen 2nd 43488 6y Whitaore Enterprise 18301. 

2141 K, N.— P. A MWDBaATB, M.Pm Arbury, Nuneaton. 

H. C.-“2146. 0.-2137, 

Class 34S . — Tawiwortk Breeding Sows^ farrowed in 1913, 1913, or 1914. 

[4 entries,] 

2149 I. (iClO, & B. N. for Ohampion.a)— OuiVBLBS Thbiloshon, Brodswortb Hall. 
Doncaster, lor Brodsworth Content 40188, l>orn Aug, 7, 1013, tarrowed Jan. 4 j a. 
Warwickshire 18207, d. Brodsworth Oonbtanee S7U6 6y Apneotma 11629. 

2147 II. (^B.)— Robert Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire, for 

Salisbt^ Cneen 2nd 43408, born March 31, 1914, tarrowed Jan, 2, bred by H, O. 
Stiephens, gholdorton. Salisbury ; «. Wlntncre Enterprise 1^1, d. Cholderton 
Golden Queen 4th 8 1492 By Elford Rector 14569. ^ _ 

2146 ni. (^8.)— RoBEiir IBBOTSON, for Knowle Lady Manners 46008, bom Sept. ID, 
1914, farrowed Jan. 3 ; a Knowle Maniuoen Srd 18247, d. Knowlo Model 2iid 40276 By 
Osmaston Buxus 14633, 

2148 B, K.— W. J. Pitt. The Albynes, Bridgnorth, for Wsbton Cherry 6th. 

Class $49 . — Tamworth Sowe^farrotoed in 1915. [1 entries,] 

2163 I. (jCIO, & OhMnpion. 4 )— Robert Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, War- 
wSoksblrc, for Arbwy 46922, bom Jan. 2, brt‘d by P. A, Newdegate, M.P., Arbury 
Hall, Nuneaton; a, Knowle Ambitoon 18219, d, Knowle Marian 37272 By Knowle 
Antonio 16911. 

2152 II. (^6.) -Robert ibbotson, for Knowle Modula 16640, born March 3 ; a Sunstar 
l52W,d.KnowdeJKodel 2nd 40276 5yOhmahtoa Buxus 34633. ^ ... 

2163 111. W, OlTT, The Albynes, Brldtaorth, for Dorothy 2nd, born Jan. 3 bred 
by F, A. Newdegate M.P., Arbury Hall. Nuneaton ; a. Knowle Ambition 18219, A 
Middletoh Morosa 4S424 By MoxantuH of Middleton 19615. 

2100 R. R.— Egbert de Hamel, Middleton Hall, Taepworth. 

Class SCO.— 'Ihmworth farromed in 1910. [4 entries.] 

2156 1* (iilO.)— Robert Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire, for sows, 
bom Jan. 2 and 3 ; ««. Knowlo Macqueen Srd 18247 and General Joftre 1953,K da, 
Salisbury Queen 2nd 43468 5y Whitaore Enterprise 18301, and Knowle Lady Mannera 

2157 III, (^3.)-ORABLES THBLLU8BON. Rrodswurth Holi, Doncoster,^ for sowst bom 
Jan. 20 ; a Mac, d* Brodsworth Oonobrdia 37U4 5y Knowle Sylvanus 14617. 

2164 B. K. -^Egbert be Hambl» Middleton Hall, Tamworth, 


Berkeblres. 

Omi m.—£er}uMrt jBm%/etrrema t« 191$, 1918, «r 1914, 
flO eniaies,] 

W. Howard palmer, Stokes Farin, Wokingbant, for Minlgy Kinir 


2159 



;une 5, 1913, bred 


Sr 17664, be 


, VlncentwMafaor Farm, Waterston ; >7 
f Manor First Tonture 16353. 


mere 

mere Kernel 1668dey Axford Viscount 16008. , , 

2163 R.ir.— B ib 1^00 M. FitzHerbert, Bt., Tieaington HsJl, AfOiboome, for tiF- 
si^on Iiadm 

^ H. 0 .- 2168 , 2160 , . i 

Ohimpion Gold Med^ gitJm by fcheNaliW Sir 
-t in Olasses 346-847. _ 


BudJSXET. Mbundsmere Manor, L 

19l3i aiMoutwlsmere dWduft 16 


bom June 


^ glvenby the NationedFiS Breedemf logiAk beiit ^ 



cx Award of TAre Stock Prht*\ at MauclwHte^*^ lSn(>. 


CUdIobb 6tlidrwiHe statul, oac li pri/e aimnnl ii wumI below w ir “ l)red h\ hihitoi ’1 

OlafiS 362 . — lierhfnre Hmn^ farntwcd tti [.> cuhit‘H.1 

8170 1. (jOlOi & Oliampioii.a)-JOL1XTS MUOKKH, Sutldon (»i nw<, h(>nu'r<,et, 

for Sudtton Prmce, born April 80s «. lleitiaul OfbeUo 170^7, th Ru<Ulon Pel 1HIO0 
by llobert 140J5 

2160 II i£B )— G. S. F. RDWAlins, Nimthoi po Hall, Yoibw, for The Viscount lomft, 


Dan 18326 i Wyndthoi pe Onsa 4fb 1U507 by Hi illpit th Dorn* \mx UHW 

3171 III, (Ar3 .)— Thb Duxk of WESTMiNsrnu H iton, Oboster loi Eaton jPremier 
10113, bom Jan 3, a Minloy Warrior 16088, d. bJaton Ju Ju 8n<ll7b47 by Pudding- 
ton Heirloom 15906 

2173 B, THE Duke of WESTMiNsrau for Manor Fashion. 

Glass 353, — Berhshire Boai% farrowed in 1916. [9 eutiies.] 

2170 I. (<C10.)— ABTHUB HlSOOCK, Manor Farm, Motcombe, Sb itti'sbni v, for Ix) ir, Iwrn 
Jan 2 ; a Oojmacs Superior 10250, (/, Manor Luly Luck KWDI by (iianw Prince l<»ir»2 

3X80 II. (<C5>- W HOWAPD PALMBH Siokes Firm Wokiiitflmm. toi Murrell King, 
bora Jan 2: •i.'Wliitley Longfellow 18606, d Hmley Peaceful 10781 by Compton 
Supremo 13980 

8176 in. (jCS,)— JULIUS FEtPKBR, Huddon Grange, Wmcanton for boar, born Feb. 4 j 
s, Xwerao Lad 18502, d Snddon DoU 18467 hy b mloi 17870 

8173 B« Wtlfbed BUOKLET, Moimdsmore Manor, Bosingdoke. 

H. 0.-2X74. 

Class BBi.’^BerJtsUrd Breeding ftows^farrmoed in 1012, 1913, nr 1011* 

[9 entries.] 

2180 1. (aei0,& BsSr,lbrOhainpion.<<)— W. tlo'W’Aun Palmer, Slokcs Farm, Woking- 
ham, for Mmley Feacethl 16721, bmn Bept 2, 1012, farrowed Jan 2. br(4 by L 
Oume^ Mmley Manor, Faraborough, Hants , a Ooinpbou Bupremo 130HO, </ Minley 
Sweet 15988 ^ Hlghmoor Viaeount 12721 

2182 II. Wilfred Buoklev, MoundHniere ALmor, Basingstoke, for Moundsmers 
Daisy drd 18318, borp Feb 12 1914, larro\\<d Much 20. s MxprosH B 17180, d 
Moimdsmore Daisy 16661 by Goldicole John 16003 

2186 in. (^3.)— G. S, F INWARDS, Nuntborpe Hall, Yorki, lor Venus B 17H00, bmn 
Sept,l7, 1012, farrowed Feb 15, bred by K B Vmceiit Witirslon DoiebeHtii j s 
Hemson Lad 16937, d Oompton Gxey 16720 hy Mamir Fiisfe Ventuie l(» F»8. 

2187 B-H^—Jahes H, ISMAV.Iweme Mmster House, Blandlord, for Charmer 8nd, 

H. 0.-2183, 3188. 6.-2184, 3186 


Class 355 . — Berhehirs Snws^ f arrowed in 1015. [14 entries.] 

2100 X, (*C10,)--JAHES H. Ismay, Iworne Mmstor House, Blaudford, fur Xwerne Bidd 




F*3W9S6 S'?th X90I9» born March 3 ; « Exproas B 17189, <? Mtniudsmem Pimmiso 0tii 
^16630 by Axford Viscount 15008. 

2107 III. (*$3.HArtbub HISOOOX, Manor Fat m, Afotcombe, SlntlcslMiiv, lor Manor 
bora April 1 j a Tipperary 18726, d. Manor Lmt> Lucy 1680,5 by (hange PUnco 

16452 

2800 B. B,*--Jameb H. ISMAY, for Iwerue Fsggy. 

H. 0.-2194, 2202, 2203, 2204. 


dasa 856.— 7%w Berkshire Bnw^^ farrowed in I01«. [0 entries.] 


aai/ F DBTRA»JOitD, Iir, lini (best. Mmket llatburoiigb, lor sown. 

18:172, d Uaibmough Bella 18870 6;/ BolieU 14636. 
^10 in. (*ff8.)--A]CTH:UU HfsoocK, M.mot X<nrni, MotcHimlie, HbaBenhurVi lur ho we. 
lS§ ^ * ** Cognacs Superior 19260, d Manot Lady Luck 10891 by Uwmga Princo 

2206 B.g.-His Majesty the Kino, Sandringham 

Oip.»-W. Howard PALMER, Stokes Farm, Wokinghma 

B. y. for Cup.*— W ilf red Bpokley, ^M oundsmere Manor, HaBingstoke, 

1 Piizee givenby the British^Berkehire Society. 
or S?w InSSsSsei-SOsf® Berkshire Society for the best Boar 

given by the British Bcrksbiro Society for thS 
SS’2}* J’5*'*^®^***^ ^ combination ol entries m Olsfisos 351 to riO on the biiMls 0« «- 
Four pointy for a first prize, throe points for a second prire, two points for atblrd prize. 
Sr^^hampfon^fauJ? ^ Obampionship, ami Sao point fer a 


Award of Live Stock Prizes at Manchester, 1916. cxi 


rtTnloss otlierwise oncli pnzo animal named below was “bred by exhibitor "3 

Large Blaolcs. 

Olasg 867 . — Large Slack Boars, farrmoed «« 1912, 1913, or 1914. 

[(i entries.] 

2214 I. (jCIO, & Champion. tI-Tehah F. nooLBr, Dry Drayton, near Oambndge, for 
Drayton Dobin Hood 518"), bmn Jm 10. 191 1; s. Docking Victor 4221, d. Drayton 
Etlul 107 iOfti/ lIonloyAoliillos. 1999 „ , 

2217^11. <jC5.)-Tjiomas Wabne, Tieviaqinto Manor, St. Mabyn, Cornwall for 
Trevisquite Prince 1980, boin Jan 2, 1914 : * Treveglos Jockey 3811, d, TreviMimte 
Ttevimiuiti' Confidence 1203 ^ _ 

3216 III (jSS)— llnNBYJ Kingwbll, Bow Gi m^o, Totnes, Devon, for Brent Handy 
Man, bom Feb 18, 1914 ; s. Corn wood Good Gift 4617, d, Brent Sunflower 24tli 12028 
by Tansor King Tom 2931 

3215 H.—Mtss KAY-Modat, Morton Farm, Castlemorton, Malvein, for Brent 

Kitchener. 

Class 358 .— Jilaek jBoars^ farrowed in 1916.® [10 entries,] 

3321 I. (iClo, & B. H for Champion. 3 )— Kenneth M.OLABKSndboume Hall,Orford, 
Stiffolk, for Sudhonrne Emperor 68*53, born March 7 ; s. Bront Enterprise 4619, d. 

^^322 by Sudboume Sutler 8325. , , ^ 

2226 II, (;CB.) -F. A. JOHNii Olciive, Lifton, Dc\on, for Cleave Dreadnonght 2nd 6917, 
bom Jidy4; e Vulloy Treveglos Tlial’s Him 4679, d Cleave Oaieful 2nd \^%by 
Oleove Hiuo 3959. 

2220 IH. fjCS.)— M bs. OAMMELIi, ^Vbile Lea, Bayn wds, norsbam, for Alfold Boisterons 
Boy 2nd 5649, box n June 9 ; « Drnyton Babies Victor 4955, d Alfold SmilmgLady 
9tb 12964 by Vnlky Happy Boy 3516 * 

2226 B. H.— TBBAH F HooLET, Dry Drayton, near Oambndge, for Drayton Don 

^ixote* 

H. 0.-2224. 0.-2223. 

Class 869 . — harme Black Boeyrs^ farrmoed in 1916. [30 entries.] 

2982 1, (j&lO.)— K enneth M. OLABK, Sudboumo Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for boar, bom 
Jan 2 i 1. Lord Lovol 4788, d. Drayton Bellona 140C8 by Drayton Disappointment 2nd 
4678. 

2233 II. (4^6 .) -Kenneth M Olabk for boar, bom Jan 2, ft Lord Lovel 4783, d. 
Rudboiirae Totiie 9004 by Nigger 2597. 

2287 HI, GEOBGE a QooDOItZLD, Groat Yeldham, Essex, for boar, bom Jen. IS ; 

Kibbour John Iht 5891, d Tartar Queen 2nd 1L6X2 by Bentley Budget 3035. 

3239 IV. fjC2.1-TBBAH F. HOOLEY, Dry Drayton, near Cambiidge. for boar, bom 
Jan 7: 8 Di ay ton Hobm Hood 5185, d Bassmgboum Maid 3na 14472 by Bassing- 
bourn Duk<* 3607 

2346 B. Ig.— ^FBED PtAY^^Bassmgboitm, Oambs 

Class 360 .— Black Brooding Sm^jfarromA 1912, 1918, or 1914. 

[8 entries.] 

2260 1. r^lO, & Qhampxoxi.O-KENNETH M. OX.ABK, Sudboumo Hall, Orford, Sutolk^ 
for Sndbonme Senora 14012, born Jan, 1, 1914, farrowed Jan. 1; a TroveglosNone 
noaiilie2ndr‘'“' 


Such 4169, d Hudbomno f 

2202 II. (4gfi, k B. H, for Champion.#)— 'rEBAit F Hooley, Dry Drayton, near 0am- 
bt idge. for Bassingbonm Maid 2nd 14472, bom Sept. 20, 1913; farrowed Jan. ?« bred by 
A, Playle. Bassingbourn, Oambs j s Bassingboum Duke 8607, d. Bassinsfboum 
^ Laemo 11184 wSuahoumo Sutler 3326 ^ . 

2266 III. <466.)-TH0Mas WaBne, Trevisquite Manor, Bt. Mabyn, Cornwall, for Trefsia- 
guite Content 8th 18470. bom July 21, 191A farrowed Feb 10; *. Treveglos JoOkey 
^11, d. Trevmquite Content 5th 10868 by TrekeUand Masterpieee 2267. 

2263 B. K.-Tbbah F Hooley, for BfUMingbeurn Prineess Ist. 

1 . 0.-2261. 0 .— 2264. 

Class 861 .— BUck Smoft^ farrowed in 1916. [10 entries*] 

2270 I. (iSlO.)— Geoboie A GOODOHILD, Great Teldham, Essex, for totar foeen 6th 
16634, bom Feb 3 ; s. Teldhem Pride 4401, d Tartar Queen 4th J32B4 Teldhwm 
llefwrendum 3861 


ion Prize of £10 given by the Large Blaok Pig SoOiety for the best Boar in 

Pig Soidety for the best Sow in 


I Ohami 

Qlasaes .857 

* Pnzes gven by the Xiargo Black Pig Society. ^ 
s Silver OhaUengo Cup spven by the Xiarge Block 
Olaaees 860 and 363? 



c\ii heard of Intf Pnms at Maiuhttber^ 1916. 


CTJntettsoilutVMMt sl ltd e h]iu animal numcd bilow wufi bifrtby oxhtbifot ] 

227111 (A*}) riwAU 1 irooiiSY Dij noM Ounliulj(< ftn Drayton 

DllenoraUlTl 1 nn Jim l*) s Diuiini, Dandv Ibik *ilW d l)ockm«, Ixubmi 
Hwll/j/ sulb jutn I ^ nt UU 

2279111 U2)— lOiiN W\aNi li potihi-ym Ire^ony <h impouml ttoi I Ooinxn iH 
foi vSley ibougbtfui 1 n 1 b 11 bic lib's TohnO Olvti IVoodl nd ViUloy 
ttriuii nnlTRi jd s \ illcv 1 ountf4 i 108 > d Viilb y HotitCwl l6t7H 7>i/Pauniton 
Cjjsai 2871 

2^4 B K JOHN W AHNF f n Treveglofl Snulingf Lady 
H 0-2277 0 242 

Class 862— BUi'h 8owSj fairoweS in 1916 [9 entties'] 

2281 1 (jCIO )“ PBSttAH 1 IlOOlBsy Dry Di lylon m i ( anibndSft fm sows bom 
Tan 7 s Draxton Bobm Uood OlSfi d Bu'Xhmj 1>ouin Maid. 2nd 14473 by Bimhihr 
bourn Duka 3f07 

2280 11 (A-5 )-CfJBOBaB A OOCDCIITLO Gmil Ttldltam fm howm bom 

Jan 12 and 11 i Kibb u John Isl 630! c?« Jartii Out on 4lli 12^4 ftyTildbam 
Btforrndmn T861 and tartar Qu tn2nd IKUTy B nil y Badgit !0!6 

2288 III uai—W AM WHliL>Y Viimliy rinm Patatm foi bows T)OTn Jan 2 
ig Bttnt Amy Tom T875 and Irsvihquitc 0>lmth 62Hb U Trovi jrlos Qm on 14766 by 
Trevt.«los Bob 2nd4W and Pnmli v Dma Jlfbl ftf Bienl Happy ik y 

2284 B B- Toim WAUNai li ffoiihaync lii^mitr anmpmmd Hiui CoxnwaH, foi 
TreyeglosBunlijfbt, Treyeerloa Moonligbt, and Treteglos Starlight. 

H. 0—2278 0 -2278 


XilnoolnslLire Ouply-ooated. 

* 

Class S68 — CWty-eaaiied oi 1914 

* [^witoesj 

2260 1 (-fflO, A Obanxpxon O-OiKiaoM Simpson Ohamwood House Oaythorpe 
LowdbauL Motts, for Ohamwood Tnar 2nd 326t bom Jan 29 1814 g Cllbraltar 
friar 8th 2f97 d Oham'wood Quet n 2nd 8U10 7m koal loppi i 21 1 1 _ 

2287 II (iS5 .>— Pbhdbriob: B Bowsbe Wigtoft Boston lox Callow Bark Triumph 2nd 
2818 bom Jan 20 191S bred by T G- Moore ( xUow Puk 11 us< I vmKton B )irt 
I^icester , g Potm borough Faxf Ird 2718 <f Oallow Park Blanch 7628 7y (. i ytliorpo 
jBhnyperor 1191 

2280 IIL W8)--r BONAbD GnoUNDb Marki t Place Mmth Oambs, for Bold King 


($amwood mar Srd 

dnss ^i^^Inmolnihvr9 Cwrly-coateiL 3oan^ farromd ttt 1915 * 
f4 entries] 

2292 X (^10 ABM Ibr Champion O Geobob Godson AHftntbv lletkington fox 
Bhekington Long Tom, botn April 19 & Hooke xv Pom ol Tho Glon 8X17 d 
HiCklngton Judv 9872 8j/ 1 nii lei Cl oxgt Uh44r 

229411 US) Gbhshoh SIMPSON Cluimwood House Caythorpe Towdhaw, Notts for 
Camwood Count Ird boin Mny 2 * BxiHtuns Chamwoud 1249 d Uhiunwood 
Mncht Bs 6tb fl6fl2 fy Gilualt u 1 nax 6ih 2#7 

2211111 US) HLNnr OAUDWBti Old Leake Boston for Wigtoft Herald, bom 

Class 865 rjfff(o7n9boi (\*ly-cmidd /(r//mfd in 1916 
fl entries ] 

2301 1. UlS )— MAJOii 1 BOYDl M IV Holy Crow pay then pe. Grantham for boar, 
Jon 8 « Lurotd Caytboxpe d (Jaytboriie Lucy 2nd 10282 dyVainrna Prlay 

2209 n.UB)-GKOBaB GODSON Asgnrby^Hetkington for boar bom Tan 4te 
B^cry Tom of the Olen 5117 d Ilockmgton Iris 9112 by MemswfcU Faxiier Gootge 

2297 in )— GBOROB PEBm. lojethoxpe Houso Bioping St Nitholoa Spaldiniri 

for Dealing BuoceaSylxnn Tin 17 a Ohamwood I Mat Srd 1271 d BoipingPnZe 
4tth 9916 V iihona Beeping 2141 

^5 1 ^ J Bowsbb 'WJgtoft Boirtott few Wigtoft Captain Walker, 
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CUnlegsi otherwise atftted, each prize animal named below was **bred by oiihibHor-*’] 

Glass 866. — Zitioolnshire (hirly-emted Jit^mling JSows^ fanowtd in 1912, 1913, 
or 1911. [8 entries.] 

2304 1. (£10, & Champion i)— HiiJKii? OAUDWIEXx, OldLoake, Boston, ior Midtrille Bva 
4th 8676, born Jan. 30, 1913, larrowod March?; a Buiton Hillman 3819, d. MidviUe 
Princess Plva 71 h 0066 by Oaythorpe Emperor 1391 

2306 II. GBORGb; Fbbir, Tolothorpo House, Deeping Rfc Nicholas Spalding, for 
Beeping Pride 49th 995G, bom Jan 10, 1914, farrow cd Jan. 6 ; a. Yuinona Dooping 2141 
d. Deeping Pride 40tb 7870 by Pobtland King 128 ». 

2:m III. (j 93.)— OBRSHOM SiMPSON, Oharnwood Hou^e, Oaytborpe, Lowdham, Notta, 
for Ohamwood Queen 5th 9696, bom Jan. 28, 1914, tanowod March 10; Gibraltar 
Friar Cth 2697, d Cbamwood Queon 2nd 801U by Kcal Topper 2111. 

2309 B. B.—Gkbsuom SIMPSON, for Oharnwood Duchess 3rd. 

Class 867 . — Llneolmhm Cm'ly-ooateA Sows, farrowrd hi 1916. entries.] 

2812 I. (^10, & B. N. for Champion. i^}-Hbne7 Oaudweu*, Old Leake, Boston, for 
MidviUe Beauty, bom March 26 ; *, Caythorpo Vamona 2973, d, MidviUe Jewel 9478 
by Gainsborough Ben Battle 3165. ^ 

23X8 IL (^C6.)— P, DONALD GROUNDS, Market Place, March, Oambs- for March Bobtail 
2nd, bom July 23 ; e. Bold King 2807, d. Marshland Bobtail 10146 by Marshland 
Duke 2078. 

2316 III, (j93.)-^GBBSBOM SIMPSON, Oharnwood Honso, Oaythorpe, Lowdhain, Notts. 
Cor Oharnwood Tulip 8rd, born Jan. 31 ; a Oharnwood Earl Snd 3(i29, d. Oliomwood, 
Tulip 3nd 6988 by ijlainsliorough Musterpicen 3rd 1481. 

2314 B. 3Sr.— F, DONALD GROOisrDS, for March Marion 35th. 

Class 868. — Throe lAncolnshiro Oarly-coated &)ws, farrowed, in 1916. 

[6 entries.] 

2319 I. (jSIO.) GBOROB Godson, Asgarhy. Heckington, for sows, born Jam 4;«. 
4tl? 274^ Heckington Ins 9133 by Bomswell Farrier George 

2817 II. Cje6.)-FBBDBRI0K E, Bowsbr, Wigtoft, Boston, for inrigtoft Sensation 89th 
\ ^th^^d 8Ja^ tog^Jan. 29 ; s. Keai Billy B. 3697, d. Wigtoft Sensation 6th 8638 by 

2l!^'TOf^'^^^PBl£DBN MCSLBy, Leasingham, Sleaford, for sows, bom Jan. 4; 
arBuim Hermea d. Laifford Alloc 4th X032U by Graby Magistrate 3088. 

281$ B« N.'-GbobOB FBBIR, Tolethorpo House, Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding. 


IfOULTRY. 

By '‘OookJ’ “Hen.’* "Gander,*’ and “Goose," are wewit birds hatched previoua to 
January 1, 19lS ; and by ^‘OookereT*’ and "PuUet" are meant birds hatched In 

Class 869.— iSWw &roy Mrking Ooohs, [11 entries,] 

10 I, <89fn dt Ohampion,«)-0.6NBDDON,IUbbyEaadl£l3rkham, 

2 iit^(lOaKKoBBR?^Ki^aSS!^^ Tbttgswood, ilawkhtirst, 

1 B,jr.— ARTHUB 0. major, Bitton,X4ingiey, Bucks. 

H. 0.--9. 0.*-^. 

Class Z70,*^Silwr Grey BorUng Hem. [8 entries,] 

^ t (60«., A; B. H. for Champion.s)-^OEN MRonto, Auchtormuchty^ N.B. 

E.0,-1*. ana. ' 

OUuw SVl.^vOorA QoUmnA Suiting OaeU. [U eiatriM.] 

M 1. (Mh, ft ai»ttjion.<>-ici8« icm&sin I'A.'irantc, OimcMb^^.'iroidEik 


f MBOBIJi^uchtormtfchty, N.B. 


g^ial Prize, value 61 la, given the Dorking <Ba6 fOt tb« Dark Ookmred' 


Borkihg. 
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Olasa 872,- Dapk (hUmmi Ihrluig [0 | 

- (20fc) -0 SNI 4 DDON, Uibbv Uo ja, Kii Jch'un ' 

.* <10».)~“n. K Douglas, The WoodhtudM, <liook, co Durham, 
w jt^K.-ARTHUK 0. Major, Dittou, Lauffloi , UuekB. 

H- O.—iO. 0,— tl. 

Class 378,— CocJtepels^ any pohur, fi) entiips ] 

M *! P ‘^’VJ Iloiimtv, Homwlon. 

51 III. (10«.)— F A. NBWDBOATK, M.P., ArbuiV, Ntin<‘aton 

45 R. K -JOHN MbohiR* Auchtemuebty, N B 
H, 0.-47, 0.-46, 

Class 374 . — JhrUng Pullets^ any colour, [« oiitricH.'J 
66 I, (80«., k Ohampioii.O-ARTHUR 0 MAJOR. Ditton, Langlov. Bucks, 

S Ih is $B3ri>»?ATIlJtfP, Arbury. NuiiPAlon. 

59 XII. (10s,). as 54 B. N.—Oapt. PHIPPS HORNBT. Bomerton, Homoiset, 

B. 0,-55. 


00 L 


Class Z7S,-^Iiainyohan Coe^ 07 * Codkoreh. ftJ entries,! 


61 ]^l^--^Ol<ABKB» Baton. Tarporley. 

Class tl^^s'-^Iiangthan P^ono or Pullets, [14 entries*! 

K Anthony. Home Faim, Buxton, Okotloy, 

72 II. (20«.W. W WALsasB, Nomanstead, Henley-on^Thamert. 

08 PORTRB, Post Office, Stalmme. 

CQass BTtt'^Croad Zanyokan Chohst or Coeh*rch, [16futr«*s ' 
S k Braithwaite. KeMwiok. 

^ Grove Itoad West, Cbnstoburcli, HautM. 

89 Hl (lOf.)— B, J, TAUmoN, Tower House, Bemertoa, Salisbury. 

84 NpM. GRBg^Y, BUougliton, Brough, B. Yorks. 

• ^^01a^378.— Zangohan ITo7U Or JPulUto [10 entries ! 


H.O.-10S. 


0.-100. 


led IJouHti, Ovington, Alri^nford, 


Class 879.— llOontries,] 
106 I^<80a^H W. Thomas, Glasfrya, ForeHt Fiwli, Hwansea, 


lAa TT 75Si 1 JL H i ?* 5. 7* '^**^**J'**I jiytpwt piwu, r7w«iui»«u, 

m B. WAm7’ori.Hhmdim,MRalai» Dnve, IthOH-on-Sea, 

us HI. (Kto^W Mogibbon, BuraHida, BolWHK«w>n-l)ov<i, Burt.m-wn-Tront. 

Jd. U*— 106, 110, HI 

Class m,--Brahim Hem or Pullete, 10 entries.! 

Ill TT Thomas, Qlawtryn, Forest Fach, Swansea. 

h! 0 *— Koad, Xiamubottoaou 

dasi 381,— Cocki or (hokrvels, [7 entries. 1 

SI k DA^^ta 

H. 0.-125, 137. 0.-129, 

Class 382,— AiaAt/i Hem or Pidlets, [3 entries.! 
in L ( 80 .^ m n. oa.), » iss in. ao ^ )-o. a . p»oqte«. fhw nou^ jjarnwa. 

^^’*“** ^ ^ DotilBK dSb to. tlui tit).. iJiurk; Oolowwt 

hattlSd to ^ ^ *’»• «»«* DolfWwi OMok# 
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Class 394 -- Ptdhfs, [13 t'lHi ios ] 

38d I, (30«, 8 e B. N. for Ohampion.*) V\ A M,?., Arbur>, NiiiieatOM. 

286 II. tgOt ), tSs 378 III. <lOs.)- S, K OallopM IlDmftMtottd. Oitehlmj.', Siwhox, 

277 B. Xr*~'B()BiSkr L AIONT) Combo Hank, Rnndndgts Kovt'noakw. 

H. 0.-385. 0. -384. 

Glass 805. -///■owiw or Corke^'rU. [7 entries,] 

290 I. (30»., & Champion®) Ai 3»fi HI. (10a) - JOHN Adk, drove Hill Farm. Helling! v 

291 n. (20a) -J. FAIRALL ION, Sandhillft Farm, Bortlo Street, Hailsham. 

292 E, K.-HOWABP BnoTHKRS, Hellmglv Mill, Susse*. 

H. 0.~295. 0. 394. 

Glass 396. — yM»w« iSmseu* Tfem or Pit J lets, f 9 entries] 

^ is % S- Ohampion® ), lb 299 HI. (10a) J, F AIRALL, Jun., Handhillq Farm 

^ Bodle Street, H.ulfiham. 

S08 n. (20a>-HoWABl> BR01HEB8, Hellmgly MiU, SnaROx, 

804 E. S,-^oaN ADB, Grovo Hill Farm, Jlellmgly, SuMRex. 

H. 0.*-‘300. 0. 298. 

Class 897 . — Paverollr tMis or Cockerels* [IS entries.] 

SiS Qu‘irrv Fann, PooKLeed«. 

808 IL (j8to)~]l(Dta 0. M. Wilson-Brownb, The Crag, Sutton Ooldflold. 

811 IIL (Ifla)— J. G. PHiiitdPfi, Boxwood, Awkloy, Yorks. 

317 E.E^^woft«E DAVib^^MorriH Brook Poultry Farm, Grappenhsll, Warrmgton. 

(Bass 898 .— JTms or Pullets, [12 entries.] 

«?S BAYiEAHaesyderi, Aherowve, Breconshire. 

SI • 

8S» B»AJM.a|jTlbherton,Qlouceste^^ 

Class 899,— ilfaltna Coo^s or Oookersls, [fi entries.] 
m 1. (80*.,'& Clham|aon.O--'T. J.BATisiNMaeRyderi, Aliercrnve, BroconHhiro. 

881 HI* (lOa), & 886 E. E,- Majob F, HBBBiSR'r, ^r-Gwyn, Ragtau, Mon. 

^ Class 400 . — Malim ITens or Pullets. [9 outrlos.] 

St tV %*! DATIES, MajRyderi, Aheroravo, Breconshire. 

m n. & 343 Ul, (105.)--d. W. T'homas, Glasfryn, Forest Faeb, Swansea. 

^ §; Ty-Gwya, Reglan. Mon. 

Glass iX^h^MaUne (hehs or Cooherels, Jlem or Pullets, mu vurifta etsoept 
(\ivrotf or White. [Sentries.] ^ / 

^ Jr Aboreruve, BreconMliire. 

SIS UoiiHo, Oookham, Berka 

8W in, (lOe.), A 848 E. E. WfAroR F. 11 gURBicT, Ty Owyn, Raglan, Mon. 

E. 0.-847. 0.-~m yB,«agian,mott. 

Class 402.— Poohs or fbokerels, [18 onlriesJ 

^ TT Aw«owr, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohoriey, 

^ Sec^' 8f E. E. 8)r Oham^on.^ Wbitakeh A Tootilu Quarry FamV FoS* 

^ *" k?;:®arsr”' 

CUus i9d,^-nr»f;){M ff«u or PuJIett. [18 enWiMj 
OT BS ^ **^*0 « ^?oTy, ShMwrtury. 4 

otewWit * ^ STtisisi 


H4M iHfta By fii. 3bili««i PiWOfry COttl. tor l|i« ImM XaUoi) ),t 
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Olua 404,— White Wyandotte Choke, [16 enlaies.] 

390 Z (30«, k Ohampxott.^)— A Anthony, Home Farm, Biu^toa, Ohorley, Lancs 
387 II.(20< j— T E Khrr Hiiviestoiin Oastle Dollar, NB 

402 III. aO*)—P M HniqhI Otkwoith Toiks 

394 B B — W A J '^IMPKIN, 130 Bolton Koad West, Bamsbottom 

Class 405. — White WyanMtU M&m [16 entnes.] 

415 1. (30« & B. N for 01iampion,i)~HBS J FABNHikM, Holdfa<)t Poultry Farm, 
Haslomere 

413 II. (20«)“TOm:H Puenkss Oarltou House Ohesterfleld 

403 III. (10*)— R ANTHONY Home Farm, Euxtou Oborlcy, Lancs 
406 B N.—Helliwbll A TTttlby Banks Fields Mytholmroyd 

H. 0.-407, 412 0-400,408. 

Class 40$.— Wyandotte CookereU [17 entries] 

421 I. (30s)— T om H Fubness Carlton House Chesterfield 
430 II (20» ) -0 n Britton Oreat Lo^tone Derbyshtre 

4J3 III, (10«)— W B H Hanoooh c/oL fitley Abbotsfoid, Keynsham Bristol 

422 B. B.— H Hollinobwobtk 25 Stanford Kivers Ongar 

H. a- 424, 428 0.-418 429 

Class 407.— FJltfe Wyandotte Pullets, [16 entanes ] 

436 I. (80i)— TOM H FUBNBSS Carlton House Chesterfield 
442 n. <2(k)— H P DOTTOLAS TheWoofilmds Crook co Durham 
440 HI. c BLUNDELL Blackloach House, Woodplumpton, Prfeaton 
448 B« B.— J PINCH A SON Glebe Poultry Farm St Kew, Wadebudire 
H 0-443,445 0-486,441,447 

Class 408.— Wyandotte Cooks [6 entnes ] 

4|50 1, (39<, A Ohampioii.3]-^ 0 Heath, E66le,KewoaRile Btafis 
n.(89«)— T J ALTY ASON,TmeOot^e,Pilhttg Garstang 
III. (lOf.)— G eoBgs H Leech, The ^eare, Rochdale 
% B.^:E^aEB HAEOEEATEA Banks Farm, WhaUey, Lancs 
H 0>’''H156. 

CRass ^9,r^Slaok Wyandotte JBens^ [11 entnes ] 

m Jl.%,%?B7Sr.>^ 


BBT Garlio:el Kirft 

460 111, aoa )-ROQEB Habgbeates, Banks Farm 


H. 0.-167,462 465 


0.-461 


Class 410.-^i9i!^<»c)8 Wyandotte Cookenels [4 entnes ] 

. GEOBdE WOOD, Westfield GrCetdand, HalifsE 
^,8 )— b 0 EtNG, dldJWaoe, Pnll^ugh. 

. (10«)— ALAN :i^oss, (EitewoodPcultPiryFarm»Shepsh6d,neavLoughbot^ 

Class 411.— Wyandotte Pullets, [6 toitnes ] 


480 


4^8 B, B.-Alan mors Chamwood Poultry Farm, Shepshed near Loughborough 
<llgss 412,— or Siiner Zaoed Wyandotte Chdks or (hokerels* [6 eulsriss.} 

skf-s'&ati^wss&sxng^ 

W SMITH, 30 Leonard Street, X<aaark, H B 

' "^,482 

Class ilkr^Chld or Sdvor Zaoed Wyandotte Mem or Pidkde* [9 entritgs,] 
00 £ g.-%<aitA8 JfcWejr Bwflwi, TWto 

I * **.. .. 1 1- * - -r- 

»• Had t!k« oto” ?}.i«s<w 
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01a89 414, — Mae }Vi/a7Mtfi Coe’kf o) (hoAereli, f7 entiiea j 

500 1, (30»W M BlTXiroN, SpimgKmliLowItow, Uiclmiond, \otkM 
4M IL (20 s)-Mrs W HoLmwoniH Bomard Houso, VowbtKfo Oi«Kc<mf, Wolver 
liampton 

495 in. Go*)— T C OlAHK Avtnuolload, Wolwrhflmpton 

496 B. K. ALB3anT Wabb AshtoB House, Ashton C heslor 

Glass 415 .— WyandotU NeM m \7 entries ] 

6061.(800, So *>03 n. (20 *) -Mrs W HobBSWDBTH, Beinaul House Nowhinlgo 
Oresoout Wolverhampton 

606 HI. (10* )-Tom: H F 0 RNB«?&. Oarllon Houst Ohesterflold 
604 E. IST —0 Bishop The Homestead Ash Hill, Wolverli impton 
0.— 602 

Glass 416,— OdcAs or Cockerels, myotfie? mi lety [1 1 entiies J 

608 1 ,( 55 *), A 613 E-H.-RlOHAaB WAXSOKT, Thom Garth Poultiy Forn! Thackley 
Bradiord 

S }8 n. {^)-lO0H^ HABHISON Shaw Horn Kamond Onatle, Ourindw 
613 in, (lOa)— W S BbswUU, TTyotln l^olh v Fium, TioaTwIthial 
H.O.-«»,611 0,-610, 616, 61* 

ObuH ^^.—WymUatta JTftu at PulUft, any athar wu %ety. [ 13 «iiti tm ] 
|K 1. (Mt)-TpM H FOBMBSS OiiTlton Ilonse, OliMteraoId 
^ TWngwttllBftroatoa, Birkrabtiaa 

633 ni,( 10<)— 1 H WAOllEiiijpaanaPanltrr VaiWiBminliutot 
634 1 . EUamBW, 8 h»w Hottw, Bdmoad Owfle, OnrlWo 

B,0.— 636 0.-638,637 

ObM 418. — Orpington, Ooahi [29 enlnn.] 

636 L (ItOa, & B. B ftr Otuunpoa'), 4 648 lEt. (lOa)-Mt® 14UK4 IiB PATOuam, 
Bdenstead Orosby-on Bden 

687 U, (20* )— BOBBRI* Ii MoHD, Combo Bank Sundxidge Sevonoaks 
Cdasi 41G.— Orpington Memo [6 entries ] 


664 t <80*, ft Ohamiaioa.*)— R obbrtL Monj>, Combe Bank, Sundndge, Hevenoaks 


567 XL < 20 r>-B B fv wvMHiau. r unn, wruznpfMbU, joiaztcnOB! 

6^ 111, (10* >— T, J Ba'HBB, Maesyden, Al^rcrave, Bieoonshlre 


878 


Gloss 420 .— Orpmgton Cooke? eU. [lOentues.] 

Sundridge, Se\onoiifcM 

Weinil^o* ^ BoaSRS, Stofoid Voultry Faun, WtstBuofcland, 

576 E, E.-S OTlMMIHGS»Tew Tree, Vivei, Milnthoipe 

Glass 421,— Orpingion JhillefSa [15 entries,! 

511 SAKBBLHU^BR Shavin«ton I^ge Orews 
^ IH aft*7 ft F«»<3^{jSSe, Ssvenooks 

B, 0,-5^ 580 0. -586 

OUh 422.— TKAi8« Oipmgtm Coetu. [u enln«s J 

«$ OsS®*® flundildBA SATenoaka 

8« U. 1— M^OB H WAITS, Brooka^AWmliv SdM 

ms V~^ i Suitor Pawn, TISHleiiMi, 

”* Abergrav^ BteooMbtrs 

Olass 428.— Wij8» Orprngton Em [18 «ntn«s ] 

by tiirB,ion«»S«"oiBb t» tiS'Smt bi«« 
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Olajs 424. — White Otjpingim CoekeieU, [4 entnes.] 

628 I. (SOtt , Je Ohammon^ ) <& 625 E, N.-Mubray Lindnbk, Ham Oourfc Pouliary Faim, 
OharltoTi !BLiiiizB,X!lbtltenhaiii 

626 II (20« > R 0 S Wabb, 4 Victoria Ayotiue fealtara Shipley 

627 III (10« )— Mbs J Parnham, Holdfast Poultry Farm H islemere 

Glass 425 — White Orpington PulUU [Gentries.] 

632 I. (SOf & Champions'). 631 HI. (109 ) &62)E N.-MCBRAT Linbnbb, Ham Oourt 
Poultry Farm Charlton Kini(b Cheltenham 
630 11. (209 )— Mbs J Fabkham Holdfast Poultry Farm. Haslemere 

Glass 426. — Blaoh Orpington Coohe [ 20 ' entries ] 

650 1. (30« & Ohampion'). & 652 111. (10« )— Eobebt L Mond, Combe Banh, Sundndge. 
Seveno iks 

I n (20* )— T J AliPy <Sc Son. Vme Cottage, PiUmg, Qarstang 


635 R. N.— F O PiBiic i, The Limes Bmston. Biss 
H. 0,-638,648,649 0.-841 


Glass 427. — JBlaoh Orpmgton Sens [16 entries.] 

653 I. (80y, E. N for Champion*)* di 666 E. E.— Bobbbt L Honb, Combe Bank, 
Sundridge Sevunoaks 

668 II (209 )"-W n SMITH SONj?eets Farm, Southport 
664 III. (109 )— F O PlBBOY, TheLimes Burston Biss 

H. 0.-659,861.665. 0.-657 

Class 428. — Blaoh Orpington Cooherels [8 entiies J 
670 I. (309 >— THOMAS HOTLB Savile Boyd Halifax 

669 h. (209), & 671 III. <109 )-W. M St Leonards Poultry Farm, Bmgwood 

Class 429. — Blaoh Oipington Billets, [d entnes.] 


Bnleddion Cornwall 

Class 480, — Bine Orpington Coohs or Ooohei els [8 entries ] 

676 I,( 309 . 6 tChainpioii 4 )^d; 6 S 0 nL(I 09 )— BOBBBTL Hond, C ombe Bank, Sundndge, 
Sevenoak<< 

676 XI. <209 ) dt 682 E* E«— Hajob MAX J DB BATHS. Hartley Court, Beading 
H 0-670 0.-681 

Glass 481, — Bine Ofpmgton Metis or PnlUU, [6 entnes ] 

686 X. (30i, 8 : Champion*) <4 688 IX. (209 >—Eobb8t L MonB. Combe Bank, Sundndge, 
Sevenoaks 

086 in. (lOf)'-BB B St7TCXJFFS,LongSutton.Lmc8 

687 E, E.— T MARSH 144 Hope Street^ Leigh. Lanes 

Class ^%.-^OrpingtQn Coohs or Choherels^ mg other mnety [2 entnes ] 
fiOO I. (809).dt689 XI ( 209 )— L H BACCHUS, Brooklyn Poultry Farm.Ifleld, Crawley, 

Class ^Z^-^Orpington Mens or Bullets^ any other musty [2 entnes ] 

6^ X. (309 ). & 691 XX. (209)— L H. BACOBUS, Brooklyn Poultry Farm, Ideld. Crawley 

Class 484. ^Bfitith Bhode Island Med Coohs* [ 66 entries] 

726 X. (809 , As Champion «)— Whitaejsr it Hoograms, auarry Farm, Pool, Leeda 
J30 XX. (209 )-MBS Chbistinb Colreok Boyle Hall, West ArdSley, Wakefield 
714 Xu. (109 ) *-W G BTBBBINOS, Salwick, Piston. 

700 I.S.— W B ABBEY, Oroft Farm, Hessay, Toik 

a^m.'iat.fas 


-708,709,710 Tia 


1 Speoi’JtlPrire glyen by the White Orpington Club for the best White Orpington 
Cockereil in Class ^ 

PttljSf White Orpington dub tor the best White Orpington 

^Speci^^ ■'^Sise^ ^4^^ Orpington Club for the best Blaek 

^ 4 SpUlal Prise of lOt giymi by the Bide Orpington GOub lor the best Blue Orpington 
Coflk or Obclmrel ifi 430 , 

Orpington Club tor the best Blue Orpington 
^ ^ ^ . Rhode Island Bed Club tor the best British 
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CUuss 485< Ihitish lihuU IsUtnd Ued ll^ns |20tu<iHH) 

7^1 L C3(te) “H iUKBWBLt beabrookn H tail SpiMt uoton AUioion 
740 ir (20^) T W BAniUsAppltttmi Wijto Nornmlltituii 
780 in (10«)-JOHN WTiLUBffSON TarkHousii JKnaiOHboiuuwh 
748 K. K. W r MoCilUBON, Buinsido UolUston on X)o\6 Button on I unt 
H. 0 -783 7U 786 0. 741 742 745 

Gla88 436. — JRhodf lilmtd IM Coohneth [22 entiios 

764 L (80« WOHN Williamson Park House KnniCHboiouKli 
767 11 C20«)— MBb A flwiNOLLB amiUcyHall Btiby 


767 11 C20«)-MBb A RWINOLLB amiUcyaa^i Utiby , 

760 III. (10a)— A &WBIL Koyal Oak House Levins Milnihotiw 

“ 

0 . 


762 £.S— W B^Abbby Croft Fatgi, Hessay.Tork 


H 0.-762, 766 

Class 437 -^Brutish Bkode XHU>nd U^d PuBett [2i) entries } 

780 1. (80« . & B. ST. for OkampioB - John Wmiamson, Pnrk Hotise Kti uoRbotou«h 
777 II. (80a )— R MARSH Swanvrick, AUieton , . , x 

775 III (10#)— W F MOOIBBON Bumsnlo, BttUeston on Dove, Buitoxi on I runt 
720 E. H -H Bakbwbll Soabiookft Rofiul bomoi totes Alfroton 
H, 0.-783, 79i 705 797 0.-774 766 

Class 433 . — Mahixftmif Bnwan Orloff (WJfc# or CoeJtOfeh [0 ditius ) 

808 1. (80a)-MBS W B (300DB AldborouRb Lodge BoroughbjW|W ^ ^ , 

806 IL (20#) *800111 (10#)-M»S OxmiSWNB OOL»|»K, Boylo Hall, Wost Aidsley, 
Wakefield 

807 E. H.— MRS ANTSONT WILSON, Bmlthvrwtt , Kesvrick 

Class 483 ^Mahogany Bmiim Or toff 2Xen» or PuJIeU [9 entries ] 

815L (8Qa.). * 817 E. E.— MBS OHBISTINB Oolbeok; Boyle Hall, West Ardsley, 
WakeflSid. 

819 II (80#)-^ HiTNElN Ortj:i^t Poultry Faim, Nt ath 
814 IIL C10s.)--H Thornton Byoroft Honley,Huddei afield 
H. 0.-800, 811 0.-813 

daSs 440.— OW Migluh Game Bheh^Mod Cooh ot (Motels [11 cutues ] 
m I. (8Df ), * 881 U. (20a )-T 0 HBATH, Heel&Nevroaetle StolTs 
m m. (1& )-J T DOBD. The Walk F^ StUotb 
880 1. 9«r-^:uCj^^S AONBW, Beawood Hall, Oheiroid 


Class 441.— W Mngluh Gam Clay or Whoaitoiii //#«♦ or Pullets 
[9 entnes 3 

I X (86a)-B.6 MAESDaN,Pendle Hotel aithexoe 
I St (20#)-AMOB: 8 AONaw Hoawood Hall, Ohelioni 
I pL (w)— MAJOR SMITH Edinthori^e Hall, Doncuatox 
"J,- WAWBR F1BT]J Read, Blackburn 


Class 442,— Mnyhoh Gmt$ (\ieh^ ot (^tehoreky any Mor ooloto 
[18 entries] 

860 1.(30#)— T 0 Hraik JKeelo NevreasUe btnflTs 

Class 443,— Mighth Gam Se/if or Pallet^ any otfm oolifur [15 entriea.1 
868 iv(»Si)r^ 0 Hj^TH Reole New;^tle Staffs 

864 id, (109 h^yr Mmsm&i SJS^ItSPMihfwwtXkvon 

® iS:®a«lW^ «W 

Class ^M.'^Indtm Gam Cboh$ or CMorok [10 entries*] 

wwfiaiaViS'Sw'w sswf* 
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Glass 445. — Indian Game Hem or Pullets. [9 entries.] 

886 1 (80s.X A 884 III. (10s.)-"J.H BAKER & SONS, The Forge, Barnstaple. 

881 II. (20s.)— WALTER FlRTH, Held, Blackburn. 

878 R TS —ALFRED BIROH, Edge Farm, Seiton, vIA. Seaforth, Liverpool. 

H'. 0.— 879, 883, 885. 0.-880. 

Glass 446, — Modern Game CocTbs or Cockerels^ any colour. [6 entries.] 

890 I. (30s.)— B. S. MARSDEN, Pendle Hotel, Olitheroe. 

891 II. (208.)— WALTER Firth, Bead, Blackburn. 

887 III. (10s.)— David Wishart, The Ferry, Chatteris. 

892 R. U.— o. SNEDDON, Ribby Road, Kirkham. 

H. 0.-888. 0.-889. 

Glass 447. — Modern Game Hem or Pullets^ any colour. [5 entries.] 

897 I. (30s.), & 896 III. (10s.)— WALTER FiRTH, Read, Blackburn. 

896 II. (20s.)— 0. SNEDDON, Ribby Road, Kirkham. 

894 B. H. -0. W BRIBELEY, Brookside, Brimfleld. 

H. 0.-893. 

Class 448. — Bladh Sumatra Game Cooks or Cockerels. [8 entries.] 

899 I. (80s.)— F. R. EATON, Oleveland House, Eaton, Norwich. 

906 II, (20s)— MBS. WINS I.OB Dunbdale, Frodsham. 

898 III. (10s.)— MISS B. SPARROW, Ardencaplo, Leamington Spa. 

900 B. N.— H. o. OOLBBROOKB, The Homestead, Pmchunt Road, We^tmoors, Wim- 
borno. 

H. 0.— 902. 0.-901, 903. 

Glass 449. — Black Sumatra Game Hens or Pullets. [8 entries.] 

908 I. (30s.)— T. W B. ROTDBN, Flegg Burgh, Norlolk. 

906 II. (20s.)— MISS E. Sparrow, Ardencaplc, Lcamm^on Spa. 

911 III. (10s.)— F. R. EATON, Cleveland House, Baton, Norwich. 

913 R. N.— Mrs. Winslob, Dunsdale, Frodbham 

H. 0.-907, 909, 9X0. 0.-912. 

Glass 450. — Minorca Cocks or Cockerels. [8 entries.] 

914 1, (80s.), Ss 920 II. (20s.)— WALTER BRADLEY, Homelea Poultry Farm, Silsden, Yorks. 
916 UI. UOs.)— John Saunders, High Lane Farm, Ecclesall. 

919 E. N.— J. T. Farrar Sa Son, Ivy Cottage, Beauchief,Sheflleld. 

H. 0.-921. 

Glass 451, — Minorca Hem or Pullets. [16 entries.] 

931 1. (SOs.), & 936 II. (20s.)— WALTER BRADLEY, Homelea Poultry Farm, Silsden. Yorks. 
923 III. (lOs.)— J. SAUNDEB^ High Lane Farm, Ecclesidl. 

925 R. N.— V, A. Pearson, 128 Oakland Road, Sheffield, 

H. 0.-924, 929, 932, 933, 935, 937. 

Class 452. — White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. [12 entries*] 

938 1. (30s.), St 941 II. (20s.)— WALTER BRADLEY, Homelea Poultry Farm, Silsden, Yorks. 
949 III, (10s.)— 0. H. BRITTON, Great Longstone, Derbyshire, 

943 E. H.— W. F. MoGibbon, Burnside, Eolleston-on-Dovo, Burton-on-Trent. 

H, 0,-944, 

Class 453. — White Leghorn Hem or Pullets. [Sentries.] 

960 I. (30s.), A 953 11, (20s.)— WALTER BRADLEY, HomeleaPouItw Farm, Silsden, Yorks. 

955 III. (lOs.)— W. F. MoGibbon, Burnside, RoUoston-on-Dove, Burton-on-Trent. 

956 E. H.— 0. n. Britton, Great Longstone, Derbyshire. 

H. 0.— 962, 964. 

Glass 454,— Leghorn Cooks or Cockerels. [4 entries,] 

959 I. (80s.)— J ohn Jones, Poultry Farm, Orymmich Anns, Pembrokeshire. 

960 II. (20s.)— H. NiGHOxaLS, Central Police Station. Warrington. 

953 III, (10s.)— R. Anthony, Home Farm, Euzton, Ohorley, Lanca 

961 E. IT.— MRS. LLoYD, Leaton Knolls, Shrewsbury. 

01as8 455. — Bromn Leghorn Hem or Pullets. [10 entries.] 

964 I, (80s,), St 967 III. (10s.)— W. POTTS, 3 LowReld Road, Stockport, 

965 IX. (20s.)-^. H. ANTHONY, 36 Denmark Road, Churchtown, Southport* 

971 E. K,— W. H. Smith Sb Son, Feets Farm, Southport. 

H. 0.-962, 968, 969, 970. 0.-963. 

yOL. 77. 


0 
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Olass 456. lHat'k Ijetf/toni (hefts or (heftereUs, | r» oiiirioM | 

976 I. (30s’) -WAl/PKIt lillADLRY, Ifoiiiu l«a IN>ull I \ K.jrin, SilsdcM, Voiks 
973 II. (20*f.)-A. II TIIOIU', .*) (ifraiiKe Park IJojid, Tliointon Ilfath. 

972 in. (10<.) H WmriflOAK, (Irantro, Rildwiek, lCoijihlt*v. 

975 R. N.— F. PINKS, Bellilcld Poultry Yards Hoohdalo. 

H. 0.--971. 

* Class 457.— Lnghoni Hem or Pullets* flP outiiM>a.J 

984 I. (30s.)— A. & W. Taylor, Old Cross, GIossop. 

983 11. (20s.)— WALTER EICTRST, Ttoylo Pons Ulossop. 

991 III. (10s )— R. S. MarsDEN, Pondle Xtotel, Olitheroo. 

990 R. N.— WHITAKER & TOOTILL, Qu.irry Farm, Poole, Loorls. 

H. 0.— 980, 935, 987. 0.-978, 981, 988. 

Class 458. — Him Leghorn (heks or (hohereh. f5(*ntrnis.J 

993 I. (80s., & Champion. 1)— MISS Alexander, Stock wt‘ll IIOU'^O, Kuuosl>oroii«h. 

994 II. (20s.) -n. SOHOFIBLD, Stoneswood, Dolph, OMliam. 

996 III. (10s.) -R. & J. W. (^UIBBLL, 0 Church Stroot, Tlooloy flill, Manchosli‘r. 

Glass 459. — Blue Leghorn /Tensor Pullets. p7 out nos.] 

1003 I. (30s« & R, N. for Champion* ), & 998 R, N.— Miss Alev \ND hU, Stnckwell House, 
Knaresborough . 

1001 n. (205.)— Fred Ma.sSBY, 207 Olive Lane, Darw«‘n. 

999 III. (10s.)— R & J. W. QDlliBLL, 9 Church Stroct, llooloy Tlill, IMjuicliosIcp 

Class 460. — Leghorn (lochs or Cooherel% tint/ other colour. [,1 eutrus.] 

1005 I. (30s.)— A. R. FISH. Holme Mead, ITutton, Pienton. 

1007 II. (20s.)— L.W, ADAMS, Rod Barns Fami. Karobam 

1006 III. (10s.)— A. CASS, Tattes Brow Farm, Pickering. 

Class 461. — Leghorn Hem or Pullets^ any other colour. [3 entries.] 

1008 I. (30s.), A 1010 11. (20s.)— L. W. ADAMS, lied Bams Farm, Faroham 

Class 482. — Sicilian Blitter an p Cooks or Coelterels. [8 entries.] 

1017 1. (30s., & Ghampiona), & LOIS II. (20s., & R. K. for Champion. *) Mrs Christine 
COLBBOK, Boyle Hall. West Ardsley, W »k<*ll(‘l<l. 

1014 III. (10s.)— MISS F. CHAMPION, Heather Hall, Ashby-dc-la-S^oiicli. 

1015 R, K.— Mrs. ANTHONY WILSON, Braithwaite, Koswiclc. 

H. 0.-1013. 


Glass 463, — Sicilian Buttercup Hens or Pullets. [11 entries.] 

1020 1. (30s., & Champion^), & 1023 11. (20s., & R. N. for Champion.** ) -K. 1. CEE, Cannon 
Mill, Choshnm. 

1026 HI, (10s.)— MBS. ANTHONY WILSON, Braithwaite, Keswick. 

1021 B. N,— MCISS F. Champion, Heather Hall, Ashby-de-l i-Zouch. 

Class 464 . — Barrel Pltj mouth Pock Cocks, [20 entries.] 

1038 I. (SOs., & B. K. for Champion. * )—l>u R 8. Jaokson, Uubln Uill, C irnlortb. 

1049 II. <20s.)— C. Rnbddon, Hibby Road. Kirkham. 

1037 III. (lOi)— JAMES BATEMAN, Milnthorpe. 

1031 B. N.— W. 8. 8ANDBRSOV, Brooks Cottage, Bamnero, Carst'in)'.. 

H. 0.-1030, 1033, 1035, 1030, 1017. 0, -lOH, 10 1.3. 


Class 465.— Plymouth Poch Hens. [11 ontpios, | 
1056 I. (30s., & Champion. O— R. Gahlick, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

1051 II. C20«.)-Dr. K, S. Jacjkhon, Rohm Hill, <*ainforth. 

1058 III. (l()s.)— SYDNEY LAKE, Hayondon, Tonbridge. 

1060 B. N.— Lord Leith of FYVIE, Home Farm, Fyvio, N.It. 

H. 0.-1058. 0.-1057. 


Glass 466,— Plymouth Pock (hekerels. [ 1 1 outi’icH. j 
1075 I. (80s.)— C. Sneddon, Ribby Hood, Kirklmm. 

1069 II. (2to.)— Dr. B. S. Jaokson, Robin Hill, Oarntortb 
1066 III. tIOs.)— R. Garliok, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

1064 B. N.— Lord Leith op Fyvtb, Homo Farm, Fy vie, N.B. 

H. 0.-1065, 1068. 0. -1074, 1076. 


1 Special Prize given by tbo Blue Leghorn Club for tlie best Blue Leghorn in Chissi's 
458 and 459 

9 Special Prize given by the International Butlercui) Club tor fhe best Ooek or 
Cockerel in Class 462. 

s Special Prize given by tbo International Buttercup Club tor tbt‘ best Hon or 
Pullet m Clasb 463. 

Special Prize, given by tbo Barred Plymouth Bock Club (or the host Barred Ply- 
mouth Bock in Classes 464>467. 
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Glass W!,— Barred Plymo'idh Rack Pullets, [11 entries.] 

1079 I. (30s ), A 1083 III. (10s )--r)lt. K. S. JAOKSON, JRobm Hill, Oamforth. 
loss II. <20s ) n r>lLLiN«TON, Ih Garstan^f Bead, NVesham, Lancs. 

1090 B. N.— C SNEDDON llibbvlloud Kirkham. 

H. C. 107K 1080. O.-IOSO, 10‘*1. 

Glass 468 - Buff Plymouth Jioclt Cocks or Cockerels. [20 entries.] 

1096 1. (30s, & R. N. for Champion. ' )--A. Co wap, Bowling Green, Little Leigh, 
Northwich 

1103 II. (20s.)-ALEXANDER MAliTiN, Mealbank Farm, Kendal. 

1098 III. (10s.)— MISS 0. E STI iRDELOW, Linden House, Beccles. 

1111 R. N.-Tom H. EnRNB&S, Carlton House, Obesterilold 

H. C.-1093, 1099, non 0.— 1U95, 1100, 1104. 

Class 469. -Jtuff Plymouth Rock Bens or Pallets. [7 entries ] 

1113 I. (30s, A Champion A 1117 II. (205 1 — Herbert SPENSLET, Oaks Farm, 
l^Iouhton, via Lei ds. 

1112 III. (lOv.) -DU. E. S JACKSON, EobmHill, CamCortb. 

1 118 R. N.— W Y. Jelvls, ITartfell House, Lymm, Ohebhire. 

H.C.-1115. 0-1116. 

Class 4!70, —Ply mouth Book Cocks or Cocke7*eJs^ any other colour. [10 entries.] 

1128 I. (305.). A 1126 II. (205 )-Mrs. J FAUNHAM, Holdfast Poultry Farm, Hablemere. 

1120 III. (105.) -C. II DFtYLAND, Jun , Ash wood, Cecil Street, Stubley, Littleborougb, 

1121 R. N.— L Houoson, Woodleigli,Annthorpe, Doncaster. 

H. 0.-1126,1127. 0.-1121 

Class 471. Ply molt fh Rock Ifens or Pullets^ any other colour. [9 entries.] 

1131 I. (305.)— L. Hodgson, Woodleigh, ArmtUorpe, Doncaster, 

1133 II (20''.), A 112') R. N.— Mbs J. FABNHAM, Holdfast Poultry Farm, Haslemere. 

1130 III. (105.) It. ^’EIOMPSON I’he Lodge, Amside, viO. Oarnforrh. 

H.C.-1134, 0.-1136 

Class 472.- Dumpy Cocks or Cockerels, [8 entries.] 

1145 I. (30.S.), 1143 III. (105 >, A 1140 R. N.-JOHN MAJOR, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

113H II. (205.1— James W. IIBOWN, Skellyton Farm, Larkhall, Lanarkshire. 

H. 0,-1141. 0.-1112, 

Class 473. — Roots Dumptf Hem or Pullets. [13 entries.] 

1151 I. (305 ), A 1167 11. (205.)-JAAins W BROWN, SkoUvton Farm, LurkhaU. 

1118 III. (105.), A 1156 R. N.— JOUN MAJOR, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

H. O.-inO 0.- 1153. 

Class 474.— .Iwiv//// (Wks or Cockerels, [12 entries.] 

1109 I. (305.), A 1167 II. (205.) -JAMES H, HEAP, Bav Horse Hotel, Worsthome, Burnley. 
1108 III. (105 ) IMU. A IMUS. TTiruT, South Darloy, Matlock. 

1163 R. N-* Wjm.iam NELSON, Jumble Holes Bar, B.ixenden, Accrington. 

H. 0. -1 1 6», 1 1 60, UCl, 3 162, 1166. 0.-116 1, 1166. 

Glass Ancona Bens or Pullets, [10 entries.] 

1175 I. (30s ), A 1 178 XL (205. )-J \MifiS H. HEAP, Bay Hor^c Hotel, Worsthorne, Burnley. 
1 174 III. (105.), A 1 177 R. R. JOSEPH KADSON, Park Hill, Ightonhill, Burnley. 

H. O.-l 171, IJ72, 3 173, 1 179, 1180 0.-3176. 

Class 476. Yokohama Cocks or Cockerels. [6 entries.] 

1181 1. (305., & Champion’), A 1181 11. (205.)-R. SooTT Miller, Greenoak Hill, 
Broomhousc, Glasgow. 

1182 III, (105.) Mrs. L 0 PuiDBAnx, Lindlleld, Haywards Heath. 

1183 R. R.- -Robert L. mono, Combe Bank, Sundridge, Sevenoaks. 

H. 0.— 1185 

Class 477. — Yokohama Bens or Pullets. [6 entries,] 

1189 I. (305., A; R. R. for Champion^), A 1191 R. R.— Robert L.Mond, Combe Bank, 
Sundridgo. Besenoaks. 

1187 II. (2^.), A 1190 III. (lOtf.)— It. SooTT MILLER, Greenoak Hill, Broomhouse, 
Glasgow. 

H. 0.-1103. 0. 1188. 


» Bpci'inl Prize given by the Butt I'lymoxith Rock Club for the best Buff Plymouth 
Rock m Clashes 468 and 460. 

» Bilvcr Medal given by the Yokohama Club for the best Yokohama in Classes 476 
and 477. 
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Class 478.“ /'VW/v or any other tJiatinct rnnety PiVeopt /fanfaoix 

[ ir> ontn<*s.] 

1201 I. (30«f.) “U. AN PHONY, I Tome K'»rin, Kuxton, Ohoiloy, Lanos (If.nnhurjsh.) 

1193 11. (20s.) “H. W. TnoMAS, Glaslryn, Forest Faoh, SwanwMi. (Iloudan ) 

1200 III. (10s. W. n. BAKER & Sons, TUo Povuo, Barnataple. (Malay.) 

1202 K. N.- Thomas Hoyle, Savilo Uoyd, llaUtax. (Hatiilmr^h.) 

H.O.— 1196. 0."119t. 

Class 479. — Jflens or Pullets^ any other distinct variety ojroept liantams, 

[19 entries.] 

1226 I. (30s.)— W. n. SMITH <& Son, Poets Farm, Southport. (TIjimburKli.) 

1222 II. (20s.)— P. IUtoiioook, aroonhiE Xitino, Alfreton. (TlamburKli.) 

1219 III. (10s )— G. DU( KWOUTH, The Manor, Poult on-lo-Fy Ido. (And ilusmn ) 

1217 B. X. -s. w. THOMAS, Qhisfrvn, Forest Fach, Swansea. (Iloudan ) 

H. 0. -1214, 1216. C.-1203. 

Class 480. — Ayleshiry Drakes or Dneks^ bred prior to 1916. 

[10 entries.] 

1233 I, (30s.), & 1229 H. (20s.) -JAMBS LONOSON & SONS, Buxton Boad, Chapel on-le- 
Frith. 

1231 III. (10s.)— M rs. K Wilson, Meadow View, M.irthall, Knutsford. 

1228 K. B.-BEV. Joseph Hewetson, Beeley Vicaraj?e, BowHloy. 

H. 0.-1227. 0.-12.U 

Glass 481. — Aijlesbnry Drakes or Dmks^ bred in 1916, [1 entry.] 

1237 I. (30«.)— James Huntlt <& son, Hirsol Poultry Farm, Ooldstronm. 

Class 482. — Bmen Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1916. [10 eutrios.] 

1243 I. (30s.)— O. Sneddon, Bibby Hoad, Kirkham. 

1246 II. (20s,)— F. A. NBWDEGATE, M Arbury, Nuneaton. 

1242 III, (10s)— R. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Oborloy, Lancs. 

1239 R. N.— REV. Joseph Hewetson, Beeley Vicarage, Rowsloy. 

H. 0.-1241, 1244. 0.-1240, 1246. 

Class 483. — Donen Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1916. [7 entries.] 

1249 I. (30s.), & 1251 III. (10s.)— ^'ALPH ALTY, Buckshaw II, ill, Buxton, Ohorloy, Lancs/ 
1254 II, (20s. J—P. W, Myhill, The Red Houf,e, Hothol, Norwich. 

1248 R. R.— P, A. NewdeQATE, M.P., 'Arbury, Nuneaton. 

H. 0.— 1235. 

Class 484.— Pvnner Drakes or Ducks, bred prior 1916. 

[6 entries.] 

1260 1. (30s, & Champion^), 1256 II, (20s„ & R. R. for Champion. H WilliamO. 
Kingwell, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brenfc. Devon. 

1257 III. (10s.)— R. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Kuxton, Ohorloy, Lancs, 

1258 B.R.— Lady HABLBCJU,Broffynlyn, Oswestry. 

H, 0.— 1255. 

Class 486. - Indian Itunner Drakes or Ducks, bred 1916. f5 cntiios. ] 

1261 I. (30s., & Champion^), St 1265 II. (20s., & R. R. for Champion.^) William 0 
Kingwell, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Hn'nt, Devon. 

1203 III, (10s.)— L ady nARLEOU,Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

1264 R. R. Mr. & Mrs. Hurt, South Darlcy, Mai lo(‘k. 

H. 0.-1262. 

Glass 486. — Drakes or Ducks, a7iy other variety bred prior 1916. 

[7 entries.] 

1266 I. (SOs.)— JAMBS HUNTLY & SON, Hirscl l*ouUry Farm, OoldBtream. 

1270 II, (20s.)— W. D. Triokett, Lench House, Wnterfoot, ManchcHtcr. 

1267 III. (10s.)— WILLIAM G, KINGWELL, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent, Devon. 

1268 R. R.— R. O. P. BRADSHAW, Tinwell, Stamford 
H. 0.-1371, 1272. 

Class 487. — or Ductis, any other mtiety bred in 1916. [2 entries.] 

1273 I. (30s.)-W ilua m G. Kingwell , Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent, Devon. 

1 Special Pnae of 10a given by the Indian Runner Duck Club for the best Drake or 
Duck m Class 484. 

fl Special Pnze of lOs. given by the Indian Runner Duck Club for the best Drake 
or Duck m Class 485. 
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Olass — Emhde)i Ganders, [4 entries.] 

1275 I. (30s.)-~LADY HAltLECH, Oswestry. 

1276 II. (20s ), & 1278 R. N. - ALFiiED UiROH EdfteParm, Sefton, viA SeafortTi, Liverpool. 

1277 III. (IOa)— J. Shelly, Itolleston-ou-Dove, Burton on-Trent. 

Class 489. — Emhden Geese. [(> entries.] 

1282 I. (30s.), tSs 1281 III. (10s.)-ALFJ{ED BiiiOH, Edge Parm, Seiton, via Seaforth. 
1279 II. (20s.)— J. SHCLLY, Eolleston-on-Dove. Burton-on-Trent. 

1281 R. N.— Lady Hableou, Brogyntyn, Otswesti*y. 

Class 490. — Ttmlouse Ganders. [5 entries.] 

1287 I. (30s.)— P nuTOHiNSON, Spring Field House, Loftus-in-Oloveland. 

1286 II. (20s.)— J SHELLY, lioUoston-on-llove, Hurton-on-l’rent 

1288 III. (10s )— n BlOKFOBD, St^inJetoid, Pour Ashes Wolverhampton. 

1289 R. Iff.— W F. McGIBBON, Buinside, IiOlle&ton-on-Dove, Burton-on-Trent. 

Olass 491. — Toulouse Geese. [5 entries.] 

1291 I. (30s.) ~J. SHELLY, Kolleslon on-Bovo, Burton-on-Trent. 

1290 II. (20s )-BAUNES Brothers, L mc'islnre Poultry Parm, Wilpahire, Blackburn. 

1292 III. (iOs.)— P. TIUTCIITNSON, Spring Field House, LoCtus-in-(?leveland. 

1293 R. R.— ‘H Bickford, Standeford, Foui Ashes, Wolverhampton. 

Class 492. — White Turhetf Coelts or Coeherels. [4 entries.] 

1296 I. (80s.)— Misses Ransford, Pcnelve, Limpley Sloke, Bath. 

1297 II. (20s.)— MRS. ANITIONY SFEDDINO, Stormw, Keswick. 

1298 III. (109.)-“FRANK May, Houndswood, Ihuilctl, Herts. 

Class 493. — White TurJteij ITens or Pullets. [6 entries.] 

1302 I. (30s.)— L\DY HABLncn, Brog’snilyn, Oswestry. 

1300 II. (20s.)— Misses Bansforil Penolve, Limpley Stoke, Bath. 

1303 III. (10s )— FRANK MAY, Houndswood, Badlotb, Herts. 

1301 R.N.— Mrs. a. SPEDDINQ, Storms Keswick. 

H. 0. -1399 

Class 494. — Turheij Cochs^ any other variety. [4 entries.] 

1306 I. (30s )— R obert L Mond, Oombo B.ink, Sundndge, Sevenoaks. 

1304 II. (20s.)— G age Harper, Mason s Bridge, Raydon, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

Class 495. — Turheij IIen% any other variety. [2 entries.] 

1309 I. (30s.)— Thomas Abbot, Wymondham, Norfolk 

1308 II. (20s.)— F. A. NEWDEGATB, M.P., Arbury, Nuneaton. 

Class 496. — Sebright Bantam Oochs or CooTterels. [11 entries.] 

1313 I. (30s.)— J. 0. Preston, Bay House, Ellel, Iiancaster. 

1310 II. (20s.), & 1320 III. (10s.)— Rev. W. SER.1BANTSON, Acton Burnell Rectory, 
Shrewsbury. 

1318 R. N.— A. R. Pisii, Holme Mead, Hutton, Prt*ston. 

H:.0.-13J7. 0.-1316. 

Class 497. — Sebright Bantam I fens or Pul lets. [17 entries.] 

1323 I, (30s.) -J. 0. Preston, Bay Houbo, EUel, Lancaster. 

1333 II. (20s.) -A. R. FISH, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

1328 III. (10s.)— F. OBARY, Brooklyn, Warfield, Bracknell, Berks. 

1337 R. R.— IIEV. W. Sbhjbantson, Acton Burntdl Rectory, Shrewsbury. 

H. 0.-1331. 0,-1.321. 

Class Wyandotte Bantam Goeks or Cockerels. [11 entries.] 

1839 I, (80s.)— W. A J. Hbys, Stone Croft, Leftwicb Green, Northwich. 

1344 II. (20s.), A 1340 R. N.— RAWSON A OHRZON, Fntchley, Ambergate, Derbyshire 
1346 III. (10s.)— J. W. A TI. Waterhouse, Wyandotte Poultry Farm, Glosaop. 

H. 0.-1338. 0.-1346. 

Class 499. — Wyandotte Bantam Ifens or Pullets. [8 entries.] 

1353 I. (80s.), A 1356 III. (lO?.)— K WHITAKER. Carrs Farm, Wadsworth, Hebden Bridge. 
1350 II, (20s.)-J. P. ENTWISLB, The Firs, Codder Grove, Wakefield. 

1366 R, g.— ^ROBINSON, Holland (Jommon, Barnsley. 

Class 500. — Scotch Grey Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. [7 entries.] 

1360 I. (30t.), A 1357 HI. (10s.)-J\MBS McCrab, 13 Thomson Street, Kilmarnock, N3. 
1369 II. (20s,)— John D. Johnston, NorwoofI, Albert Avenue, Sedgley Park, Manchester. 
1368 B. N.— THOMAS PATON, Orchard Strc(‘t, Galston, N.B. 

H. 0.-1362. 0.-1361. 
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Glass 501. Scotch (hc\j Itrtnfnm Ncus or IhtHcf' [(mmUmos | 

1365 I. (300. & 1360 III. (10s) -.lollN 1>. JollNsroN, Noiwood, AUumI Avoniu, Scdwloy 

Park.Mancliestor. , . .... 

1366 IL (20s.)“-Jam:es McCRAE, 13 Thomson Stn (d, Ivilmnrnock, N It. 

1364 R. H.—ll. FhBTOllKR TlEAUNSihVW, Fox Ilill, Bin ton J{»vo<s Nollingh nn, 

H. 0.~13es. C. -13157. 

Class 502 . — OU hhigttsh Game JJantam CocTfi or (hrlicrcls. |13entiloH. | 
1382 1. (SO?.)— R R. Marsden Pondlo IIoIoI, Ohtlmroo. 

1380 11. (20s.)— -E. Wells, Itoundn Bank, lC(‘ii<lnL 

1370 III. (10s.)— J. PlNCU <V, HON,(Jl< ho Poultry Rum, SI Kow, W.nli bridge. 

1381 E. N.— w. MESSBNOBli, Mill Hill Mill, VVhitoh iven. 

H. 0.-1377. 0.-1375. 

Glass 503. — Old Knghuh Game thtutam ilctn^or PultcU, [13 entn«‘H] 

1396 I. (30s.)— R. S. MARSDBN, IVmUe riot id. Oh I heme. 

1389 II. (20ff.), a™iIII.(]0s>-T. «V. J Si‘ElKS, ^eidde 151 u-k Itull, Darvol, N.lJ 
1385 E. N.— Mrs. a K. OoorER, B ciohIouI Bond, Illurkhutn 
H. 0.-1392. 0. -I.t91 

Class 504 . — Modern Game liantam or (Whereh^ any colour, [9 entries.] 

1403 I, (30s.)— 0. Sneddon, Ihbby Road, KirUi un. 

1400 II. (aO'* )-J. H. PLOVD, The Nab. HolinJuth. * 

1398 ni, (10s.)— M aster J. B. Walton, KdenColtnge, Mdenlleld, ManchoHlor. 

1404 R.N.— W. D. Trickett, LeiJ<*h TIouse, Watmfoot, Manchester. 

H.O.- 1396 0. 1307. 

Class 505 . — Modern Game Bantam Mens or Pullet any colour, [0 entrieR.] 

1405 I. (30s)— 0. SNEDDON, Ei)>by Rond, KuTtlrut). 

1407 II. (200— D. J. 0. AJ. 11 D, Mount CJharles Poultiy Y.frds. Kilmarnock, N.B. 

1409 III, (10s.)— T.H. Hartley, Holly Bank, nipiierhohm*, Vorks. 

1408 E. E.— MRS. J. W. CAHTEJ6, The Orolt.PiHhorfMlo Hill, Preston, 

H. 0.-1410. 0.-1400. 

Glass 506 . — Black or White lUmcomh Bantam Cock^ or Cochcrch, fUnitrioB.] 

1412 I. (80s.)— Gt. L. Booth, Hnirop Farm, WilHden, BriUllord 

1413 II. (20s.)— P. & 0 llOBlNSON, 8 HriidmgB Hoad, Kciphbw. 

1411 III. (10s.)-A. It FISH, Homo Mearl, llnltim, Preston. 

Glass 507 . — Blacker White Boseromh Bantam Ihin or Pullctn, [7 ontrioH.J 

1415 I. (30? )— A. R, FlS£L ITomi' Mead, Tliitton, Pre ttm. 

1416 II. (20s)— Q L. BOOTH, Harrop Farm, WiNden, Bndloid. 

1418 III. (Ws.)— O atlK & Boom, Seibrooks Alfn ton, tieibyslme. 

1417 E. H. P. & O, llOBINSON 3 11 irdinuH U<> id, Kei,«'bl»‘v, 

H.a-U‘i 0 . 0,-1421. 

Class 608.— AWuwar Pc/ihi Bantam (Wh^or tWhu'cli, [ Heat lien, | 

1434 I, (30t.)— A.HEN. siiAVY, Normtli Ibwl, Derln 

1422 II. <20s.) -F. A O. HoiUNScm 3 llnrdin Ito id Ki udiley. 

1428 III. (10?.)— T. H.TiruNlJR, Noitli Bink F.imi, Itrii n IiIIm Bnrnlev. 

1426 R, N.— GROUOb II Lhl.OH, The (trinue, Hoehd.de 
H. 0.-1420. 

Glass 509.— ('bc/u7^ ()/• Pddn Bantam II ch^ or Puffd\. | 10 entries, | 

1438 I, (30s.)— G BORO E TI. bRi]rir,Thi Gnave.IbM lid i»e 
143.8 II. (20s.)-p Sa 0 ftoiiINSON, 3 II irdmgs Koid, lU ijdilev 
1481 IILdOs.)— A.IIENSUAW, Nuinum Ho id, Butle>, I)erb\. 

1435 E. B*. RAWSON iSs OunzON, Fritchlex, Vinbee' lie 

H. 0.-1439. 0. - 1 i;i2. 

OJass 510.— JW/e/mwnr Bantam Pockn or Pocicrcle, [3 entrieR. | 
^^^pVcMe’ 111211.(20?.) F .1. H. Gil VJ'iisuroN, 31 Elm Park Hoad, 
1441 I?£ (ll)\) -MRS.L.C T‘RmKAU\,Lmd field, II lyw iiiB lb jih. 

Class 511, — Yolwhama Bantam Hen or Pul/cfx, |1 entri(*s ] 

FindilJy Kim 

1W5 III- (20?) ’ R.Sf’orr Miller, Grceiionk Hill, BroianbouHi, (llasirow. 

1414 E.B. Mrh L. C PRIDEAUX, landfleld, Uaywardi Ib'.itlL 

t Silver Medal given by the Yokohama Glwb for the beat Yokohama Bantam. 
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Glass 612.- Jttptnif>,se liunlttm (WH or (\icJterels [10 entries.] 

1451 I. (30«)-F. &<) 1^0I{I^S0N :tTTu(lin{;s Hoad, Kriffhh y. 

14511 II. (20jf ), & 1 150 III. <10s > \ K W. I>ARD\, Adoote, Shrewsbury. 

1452 R. N.-— MRS. LJ. All N Nil’ r St Lukes VuMiaao, Foiiiiby, Liverpool. 

H.O.- 14 A 8 . o.-ine 


Class 513. — J(tjni)Lf.\e JJaittam tfeub or Pullets [10 entries.] 

1461 I. (30s.), 14(r) II. (20s )— F & O llOblNSON, 3 llardmjfs Road, Keighley. 

1463 III. (10« )— A. K, VV D UtBY, Atlcote, Shiew -aburv. 


1459 R. N.- 
H. 0.- 


■0 B Fowls Wi V iew, Biu ton Jojce, NottmshaiiT 
im G.-llQG. 


Class 514. — Panto m (Wlu or CocJttnJs any other variety. [6 entries.] 

1467 I. (30« )--W. R. Beeh, Fill F inn. Barn*- 1 ipL . 

1472 II. (20<,) — "VV. n SMI 111 A Son Peels F iim, Southport. 

1468 III. llOs.)— K. J RMirii, Monuim iit il WoikH, Kiiklusi ton, Huddersfield. 

1469 R. RDBDIMAN, Kirk W\ud, Cupar, File, N B 


Glass 515. — Ihintam T/ens or Pullets^ any other variety. [11 eutxies.] 

1473 I. (30s.) J. F. KNrWLSr.B, The Fiis, (Jalder Crovo, Wakefield 
1480 II. )— W. & J IlEVh Stone iroft, Leftv ich Qieen, North wich 
1476 III. UO't)— 0. B Fowls, Wtst View, Bin ton Joyee, Nottingham. 

1474 R. N.— -E. J SMI III, Monumental Worlm, Kiikheaton, Huddersfield. 

H. G.-1482 C.-147'. 


Pens for Table Purposes.' 


Class 516. — Pi fit CroitS, Indian Game ami Porhiny, [6 entries.] 

1489 1. (SOa, & Champion.^) * 0 Bnedoon, Jtibby Road, Kirklmin. 

1488 II. t20« 1 "li. ANTUONY, Uonie Farm, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs 
1484 III. (10s.)- MA,I011 11 WATTb, Brookfl lie, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 

1487 R.N. 0 H. BRUTON, (Ueat Longstone, Derbyshire. 

H.C.-n86. C. -Ubf) 

Glass 517. — First Cross, Indian Game and Puff Orpington, [Sentries,] 

1490 I. (30«, & R. N. for Champion.^)— M ajor 11. Watis, Brookdalc, Alderley Edge. 

1491 II. (20s.) C, IT. ItUHTON, Civat Longstoue Dei bv shire. 

1492 III. (10s.)— R. Antuony. lloiui' Farm, Euxton, Chorley, L mos. 

Class 518 , — First (huiss, Indian Game, and any other p7ire breed. [6 entries.] 

1494 I. (300— C. SNEODON, Ribby Road, Kirkhain. 

1405 11, t20v.) MAJOlt II, Waits, Bruukdute, Aldorley Edge, Cheshire. 

Class 519.— OoekereU or Pafieis prod net ion o/ ang of the Jit st crosses 
above mentiomnl. [6 entries.] 

1499 1. (30s.)— 0. Sneddon, Ribby lio id, Knkham. 

1601 11. (2^.)— Mrs. J. FARNUAM, Ilohllast Fouitry Farm, Ha'doinerc. 

1498 III. tlOs.) F. A. NP4WDEn ATE, M.F., Arbui > , Nuneaton, 

1500 R, N. Major n. watts, Brookd ile, Aldorley Edge, Cheshire. 

H.G.-1502. 


Class 520. — Single Cockerels or Pullets, of any pare breed. [17 entries.] 

1609 I. < 30a)— Walter Br\dley, Ilomolea Fouitry Farm, Sihden, Yorks. 

1603 II. (20s.)— Arthur 0. Ma.TOR, Dittou, L.ingley, Buekb. 

1510 III. (10s.)- WILLIAM Brent, Olampit, Callinglon, Cornwall. 

1612 R. N.— 0 & E. Stephenson, Burton lloube, Stafford. 

H. C.~1614, 1 508. 0.-1305. 


1 Prizes given by the Manchester Local Committee. 

a Silver Cup given 1 hrough the M.iuchester Local Committee for the best Breeding 
Fen in (llassoe 51i), 517, and 518. 
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FAEM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OK THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Butter. 

Olass 521. — Two Pou}id8 of T^esh Jhittet'y without any mado up in 
plain pov7ids, from the milk of Channel Demn^ or South Devon 

Cattle and their oroem, [17 eutiies] 

16 I, (jG4.)— MRS. John way, Wost BikIjjc, BmhopsnymptoTi, South Molton, Devon. 

10 IL Mrs. L. Jl. MildoN, Mead Down, R lokenfoid, l)(‘VOii. 

4 III. (j01.>— Mrs. W. 0. DUNKRitLBY, Bowden View P nin, Moie, Knutsford. 

14 R. N.-MRS. W. Howard palmer, MurroU r.irk, Bmllold, Berks 

H. 0.-1, 16. 0.-2, 0. 

Olass 622. — Tm Pounds of Thresh Butter^ loithout any salt, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of Cattle of any breed or oi'oss other than those 
mentioned in Class 521. [11 entries.] 

19 I. (j94.)— Mrs a. OOOXSON, Pnnnosc llill, Isall, Chester 

26 XI. (^£2.)— Mrs. OXBNIXAM, BnmUiwn, Lnvistork. 

23 III. (jCI,)— MISS HEARN, Oakley, Hotrabiid^o. 

27 B. N.— MBS Minnie Stokes, Heddon IIouHe Dairy, Wylam-on-Tyne. 

H. 0.-24. 0.-23. 

Olass 523.— iTtao Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in plain 
pomds, from the milk of Charnel Island, Devon, or South Devon Cattle and 
their crosses, [18 entries.] 

46 1. (iC4 .)— Mrs. John way, West Bndfie, Bishopqnympton, South Molton, Devon. 

41 II. <<e2.)— MBS, L. R. Mildon, M<‘ad Down, Rackenlord, Devon. 

40 HI. (491,)— Mrs. Jerome, Bdton Ha.ll, York 

29 B. B.— Mrs. a. A. Bere, Stoodlngh Barton, Tiverton. 

H. 0,-36, 45A. 0.-3iA, 85. 

Glass 524. — Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in plad/n 
pownds, from the milk of Cattle of any breed or cross other than those 
^nefntiomd im Class 623. [16 entries.] 

67 I. ( 494 .)— MRS. OXBNHAM, Burnt own, Tsmatock. 

49 II. ( 492 .)— Mrs. a Oookson, Prizuioso Hill, Kelsnll, Ohoster. 

63 III. <491.)— Miss Hearn, Oakley. Horrabndge. 

60 B. B.— MRS. MINNIE STOKER Heddon House Dairy, Wylani^on-Tyne 
H, 0.-64, 56. 0.-48,51. 

Class 525. — Three Powids of Fresh, Butter, slightly salted, made up in 
pounds in the most attractive marhetable designs, [ II entries,] 

73 I. ( 494 .)— MRS. John way, West Bridge, BwhopHnymptoiL South Molton, Devon* 

69 II, ( 492 .)— Mrs L.R. mildon, Mead Down, Itnekoniord, Devon. 

^ III. ( 491 .)— MBS. A. A. BEEE, Stoodleigh Barton, T^ivoiioii. 

05 B. H.— MBS. A. Oookson, PnmroHoHiU, KelHall, Oheslcr, 

H. 0.-64. 0, 72. 


Olass 626. — Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salttd, made up in pomds, 
and packed in mn^returnable bosses for transmission by rail or parcel 
pest, [7 entries.] 

80 I. ( 494 .)— Mbs. John Way, West Bridge, BinhopHnympfon, South Molton^ Devon. 

79 n. ( 492 .)— Mbs. L. R. mildon, Head Down, KuokenCord, Devon. 

76 III. <491.)— MRS. A. A. BERE, Htoodleigh Barton. Tiverton. 

77 B. ST.— mbs. Faith Holden, Niacons Farm, Duane, Bolton. 

H. 0,-76. 0.— 74. . 

Cheese. 

Made in 1916. 


Class 527. — Three Lancashire Cheeses^ not over 12 lb, each, 
[17 entries.] 

96 I. <494.)-Geobge Whitakee, 0ib8on*8 Farm, Kirkland, Ganiiang. 
g n. (jfiSd— THOMAS B. Bee, Wham's Farm, Bay Horse, Lancastor, 

93 III. <i9L)-JOHN Shorbook, Stanley Fann, BoHoat^rea, Kirkham. 

82 B. IT.— John bee, Bulsnape Hall, Coosnorgh, Preston. 

H. 0,— 86, 90, 91, 0.— 84. 
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01088 528. — Three Lancashire Giee^es^ ahoiit 120 in all^ made on a farm of 
mi eucceeding 100 sfahde acres. [14 entries.] 

102 I. UlO.)— JAMns OOWPB, The TrecM, Goosnargh, Preston. 

100 II, (jC 5.)— TnOMAS B. Bee, Wliam’s Pami, Bav Horse, Lancaster 
98 III. Hugh almond, Mellmgs Paxm, Catforth, Preston 
108 IV. (jC2.)— Bdwakd I'BOCTOR, Willacy House, Catforth, Preston. 

106 B. N.— John Prootor, Lane Side Farm, Grimsargh, Preston 
H. 0.-107. 0.-99,104. 

01a88 529. — Tfiree Lancashire Cheeses^ about 120 lb. in all made on a Farm 
exceeding 100 statute acres. [0 entries.] 

117 I. (jCIO.)— George Whitaker, Gibson's Farm, Kirkland, Garstang. 

112 ll. (jC5.1— John bee, Bulsnape Hiill, Goosnargh, Preston. 

114 III. (jC3.)— WILLIAM Kirby, Oattorth Hall, Preston 

113 IV. CjC2.)— Thomas a Crook, Cliesham House, Kirkham. 

115 B. N.— John Shorrook, Stanley Farm, Eoseacrea, Kirkham. 

Olass 530. — Three Cheshire Cheeses^ Coloured^ mt over 40 U. each. 

[11 entries.] 

127 I. (jfilfl,)— Q. West, Clattordish Farm, Hurleston, Nantwich. 

119 II, (jSS,)— Samuel Dutpon, Oak Farm, Haughton, Tarporley. 

118 III. (jSS.) Tom Denson, Worloston, Nantwich 
125 B. N.— George Platt, Eaton, Tarpoiley. 

H. 0.-122, 120 0.-121 

Glass 531. — Three Cheshire Cheeses^ Coloured^ over 40 lb. each. [26 entries.] 

145 I. (jCIO.)— W. E. Ln s.. Manor Farm, Hutherton, Nantwich. 

141 II. (jC5.)— CHARLES F. HOBSON, Wenton Hall, Eccleshall, Staffs. 

142 III. <iff3.)— W, H Hobson, Blakcnhall, Nantwich. 

129 IV. U2.)— J. Bibby & SONS, Ltd., Hall o’Ooole, Nantwich. 

134 B. N.— EDWIN COOKSON, Poulton, Wrexhiun. 

H. 0.-138, 139, 148. 0.-140, 147. 

Olass 532. — Three Cheshire Cheeses^ Uneoloured^ not over 40 lb. each. 

[12 entries.] 

166 I, (jfilO.)— Q. West, Olatterdish Farm, Hurleston, Nantwich. 

162 II. (j96.)— F. MitOHBLL, Summer Hill Farm, Whitgreare, Stone, Staffa 
168 III. (ifS.)— W. HAMFSON, Whitgrcave, Stone, Staffs. 

Olass 633, — Three Cheshire Cheeses^ Uncoloured.^ 40 lb. each. [18 entries,] 

176 I. (jelO.WoSEFK JONES, Now Farm, Dodlcston, Chester. 

177 II, (jff6.)— W. B. LEA, Manor Farm, Hutherton, Nantwich. 

173 HI. William Dutton, Brindley Hall, Nantwich. 

176 IV. a2.)-W. II. HOBSON, Blokenhall, Nantwich. 

178 B, N.— F. A.MooRE,Th6 Gningo, Oheckley, Nantwich. 

H. 0.-179, 0,-107,173,174. 

Olass 684 . — Ttiree Otmddar Cheeses^ mt less than 60 Ih. fMoh, [8 entries.] 

191 L U6.)-S.T. white, Fordo Grange, Ohard. 

192 II. (jes.)— ALEXANDER Wyllib, MOMHgiol, Ayrshire. 

189 HI, (ifi2 .)— Eobbrt Stevenson, Boghead, Gal«ton. Ayrshire. 

180 B. B.— Alexander Gross, Knockdon, Maybole, Ayrshire. 

H. 0.-187. 0,— 186, 

Olass 636. — Three Cheddar Truohles. [8 entries,] 

194 t (<C4.)— Alexander Cross, Knockdon, Maybole, Ayr^iire. 

200 11. (jC2.)— Alexander Wyllie, MosRgiol, Ayrnhirb. 

196 III, (iri,)-ROBBRT STEVENSON, Boghead, GalKton, Ayrshire, 

199 B. K,— S. T. White, Forde Grange, Chard, 

H. 0.— 193. 

Glass 636 , — Three fftilton Cheeses. [8 entries.] 

202 1. (^94.)— Sam FAXRBROTHBR, Beehv. LeiceKter. , 

207 H. (^92.)— Henry MORRIS. Manor Farm, Saxelbyo, Melton Mowbray 
206 IIL (Xl,>— W illiam JAOKSON, Fnaby House, BiUoadon, Leicester. 

203 B,]g.— G eorge Goodbourn, Nether Broughton, Melton Mowbray. 
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Class 637.— 7% 7VV Wenshiuhth ^7//’/'svw. Sfilfon t<hape, [7 ♦‘rUries.] 

212 I. (jC 4.) A7*FliBl> noAVNPHTiR, lVlnl(n<*lmni 

211 n. (i'2,) JMiss U.J. MrjDD, AMborourh H<»r<witrhbrHlK«. 

209 III. (iSl.) (JoliSTON BASsisrr Distkkm’ 1)\tuv. I;i i) , Hinjfliniu, Notis. 

214 R. ir, -Miss ANNIi: ^VinrP, annliall F.irni WnliuorslHy, Ilurv. 

Class 688, — 77tree fim/fU Chontf's^ mvt e^uuuuilntf 0 lb, (*aoh^ of (%ethhtr or 
IVtPxhirr Chttraetov, [4 enlrios.] 

219 I. W R. Moobe, Baddilov Farm, Naniwjcli. 

218 II. (je2.)— OOLSTON BASShTr DISUUICT Datuy, LPO., Bm'Jlh*ini, Nolts. 

Class 589 .— FtoftV Chorm, mt rvototHnq li fh rurh^ of St tihm or 
Wpn<ilpilfhtlp (^httrttrfpr. [B (‘ulrios.] 

220 I. (jC3.)— OofiSTON Bassett Dlstiiu’p daiuy, Ltd. Binfflwim, N o(1h. 

224 II. (^92.)— Mks Walls. Mount Ploasmt Farm, Wnlnipr-.lt>y, Bury. 

221 III. (jel,)— L ong Clawson I) aiby Co , Ltd , L )ni^ (M.i wson, Melton Mowbray. 

222 R. R.— Mrss B J. MCDD, Alclboroufjrh Dairy, Borourlibutlffo. 

0. -223. 

Class 640 , — Tlirpp Soft Hipps'ps ntoffp from )Vlio/r Milk. fScnlriVs.] 

2,30 I. (ifiS.)— M bs. 0 A. SIMMONS, ppo Farm, Aforol on hanipfltpswl, Devon. 

227 II. (i?2 .)— TjOBAM Bros., Aylosbearc, near RKcter. 

Class 641. — 7krpp Soft Clwp'ipn mmlefroin (^rram mifhaot the ad (Hi ion oj 
Rpnupf. [6 (m trios.] 

3U I. (jffS.)— Mas. William OOOPEK, Pri/e Dairy, Wollaston, WcllniKbofouKh, 

233 IL (i?2.)— LORAM BROS, Aylesbearo, near Rxetor. 


Bacon and Hams.’ 


Class 642 . — Two Sidpi^ of Baron, pde drird. mUnhirr otyh^ with 71am 
* - attaehpd. [I entrios.J 

239 I. (j€ 3.)~L0RP LnOAS, Wrost I'nrk, Amptlull. 

237 II. <jC2.)— J. H. Tsmay, Iwomo Mnist<‘r, Blimdford. 

288 III. (491.)~L0RAM BROS., Aylesbearo, nunr Rxdur. 

Class 648 . — 'Two Sidex of Baron^ xmokr-drird, \\ tlfxhirp xlyh^ with If aw 
attarhrd. f \ ontrios. | 

242 I, (jCS.i— IjORAM Bros,, A 7 lt*Mb<*aro,iic*ar Wxotpp 

243 II, (iCS.) - Loud LCOAP Wrysl P.irli, Amt»tliill 

241 III. (jCi.) -JAMES II. ISMAY, Jworiu» Miustor, BlaTullonl, 

Class 644. — 7)oo Sidrx of Jiaron^ pair drird, xli/tr^ Hamhxx. 

[3 oiilrif»H. 1 

216 I. (^C 3 .)--Jakes n. ISMAY. twerne Blainironl. 

248 II. U2,)-Lai*D LUOAS, WruHt J»ark, AniplIiiH. 

Class 646.— T/oa Sides of Bacon,^ smoke dried ^ Wilishlrr sttfloy I/amloss. 

[8 PiifrioM. I 

248 I. (jCSA—Jambs H. IsmAY, tworufl Mm^tor, Blnnilfortl, 

249 11. U2.)-LORD LUOAS, Wrest Park, Aniptbill. 

Class 546.— T'ioe Sides of JiaeoHi enrrd in the (Cumberland si yle^ HamUss, 

f2 entries] 

251 1. (jC3.)— John Johnson a sons, Briokkiln Lnno* BimkH, Houtliport, 


CUss 547.— T’/oa Ilams^ pate dried, not eowreding 1 \ lb, weiyht, [ 6 entries. J 

it JOHNSON A SoN,s Brickkiln Lane, Itniks, Houlhpopt. 

?E? St PALETHOHPK. Dudl<»y l»ort, W1 iITh 

254 III. Jamb s U. Ismay, Iwerne Minster, Blantlford. 

J Classes 642-560 are open onl;^ to Breoclors, wh » neori not necuHsarily have cured 
tbeir exhibits ! and OlassosOSl-r) ware open only to Uurers, who notsd not nooesmirily 
have bred the animalH from which the cxhilnls have been taken. 
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Class 548. — Tm 2£(m,% smoke dned^ not ejeoeedhi^ 14 Jh. loeiyht. [4 entries.] 

262 I. (jC 3.)~0. H. VALBTIIOHPB. Diiillfy 1 ort, Staffs. 

269 II, (ae2.)— JAMBb 11. Ism \.y, Iwemo Minster, Blandford. 

261 III. (jCI,)— P A. Nbwdb<J V.TK, M.P Arbury, Nnnoaton 

Class 549. — Two pah dried^ exeeeding 11 lh» toeigkt. [4 entries.] 

263 I. (.C3.)-JonN .TOHNbON & Soxs Brickkiln Lane, Banks, Southport. 

266 II. O.H PALEniOBPE, Dudley Port, Staffs 

264 III. (jCI.)— LoraM Bros , Aylosbeare, near Exeter. 

Class 5d0.— 2)oo Hams^ smoke dried, exceeding 14 Ih weight [4 entries.] 

270 1. (j«r3.)-0. H, PALSmoRPE Dudley Port, Staff-s. 

267 II. C^2 )—James H Ismay, Iwerno Minster, Blandford. 

269 III. (jei).-irK. A Nbwdegate, M.P., Arbury, Nuneaton. 

Class 551. — Two Sides of Bucon^ pale dried ^ Wiltshire style^ with Ham 

attached. [3 entries ] 

271 1, (irs )— Herts, and beds bacon Paotout, Ltd, Hitcbm. 

272 II. ('je2.)—JAMES U. ISHAY, Iwerne Minster, Blandford 

273 III. Ul )— T. Marshall & Son, Dore, Sheffield. 

Class 552. — 7W iSVr/fiA of Bueon^ smoke-dned^ Wiltshire style^ with Ham 

attached. [2 entries.] 

275 I. (jCS)- James n. Lsmay T w erne Mmster, Blandford. 

274 II. <jC 2.)— HERTS AND BEDS. I5ACON PAOroRY, LTD, Hltchin 

Glass 553.--7wn> Sides of Bacon, cured in the (Cumberland style^ Hamless. 

[1 entry.] 

277 I. (iC3.)“T. Marshall is son, Dore, Sheffield. 

Glass 654. - Two Hams, pale dried. [5 entries.] 

280 I. (^8.)— John Johnson & sons, Bnokkiln Lane, Banks, Southport. 

281 II. (dC2.)-^. Marshall Jb Son, Dow, Sheffield. 

282 III. (jei.-PALETHOKPKS, LTD., Dudley l*orl, Staffs. 

Class 656. — Two Hams, smoked dried. [2 entries.] 

285 I. (jC3.)— PALETHORPBS, Ltd , Dudley Port, Staffs. 

288 II. U2,) -Herts, and Beds bacon factory. Ltd., mtehin. 


Older and Perry. 

W.®.— 27ie names of the Fruits from whieH the Cider or Ferry is stated by the Exhibitor to 
have been made are added after the address of the Exhibitor. 

Class 568, — Casks of Dry Cidet\ not less than 9, and not more than 18 
gallons, nlade in 1915. [6 entries,] 

C.-28«. 

Class 657, — Casks of Sweet Cider, not less than 9, atid not more than 18 
gallons, made in 1916. [9 entries.] 

296 I, U8, it E. N, for Champion » ) Herbert J. Davis, Goldsborough House, 
Sutton Montis, Sparkford, SorntTsefc. <Yarlington Mill, White and Chisel Jersey, 
Kingston Blnck.) 

294 II, (je2 .)— Herbert J. Davis. (Itoyal and White Jerseyn, Harry Masters, with few 
Cap of Liberty.) 

C.-293. 

Class 558. — Casks of Cider, not less than 9, and not more than 18 gallons, 
made prerlotts to 1913. [3 entries*] 
tNo award.] 

Class 659,--f?we Dozen Bottles of Dry Cider, made in 1916. [10 entries,] 

306 I. (je3.)-SlR IAN AMORY, Bt., Knigbtshayes Court. Tiverton. (Mixed Fruit.) 

313 II. (A'a)— ViOKERr BROS., Cider Works, Taunton (Kingston Black and Mixed.) 

I Challenge Cup given by the Cider Crouers of the West of England for the best 
exhibit of Cider in Classes 656-561. 
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Olass 560 . — Oiie Dorm Dottiest of Sweet Oidee^ made in lOlfi, [10 enlTies.] 

316 I. (£3t & OhampioaM, iW Hlf) II. <r2.)~»SiK Ian Amouv, BiMtniKljtslnyiH Oourt, 
Tivoilon. (Mixed Fniit ) 

322 III. (i?l.)~TliiLhY Jtuos, Mht‘pltm M.ilUd (Itnl tnd Wlido Jors<*r, Dovoh, nnd 
Hang Downs) 

325 R. H.—VIOKBRY Bros , Cider Woiks, 'r lunlon (Kingston Black and Mixed ) 

H. 0,-318. 0. 314,321 

Olass 561 . — Osie Dozen Dottles oj tUder^ nmle pmnousto 1915. [7 entries.] 

333 I. (je3.)— Mrs Philip 'Willoox, Nupdown. Thoinburv, Olos. (Kingston Blat'k.) 

331 II. (j 62.)— HBNRY liOBUlNh & SON, Kblov, Stroud (Mixed l^ruit ) 

328 III. (jpl.)— HBBBRRT J. DAVIS, GoUlBboiotu'li IXoiiso, Button Montis Bwirkford, 
Somerset. (White Close Pippins Dove and Royal JersoyK Mixed, and low KmgHton 
Black.) 

0.-329. 

Glass 662. Om Doien Dottles of Dt*if Pereij. [2 entries.] 

LNo Aw ml.] 

Olass 668 . — One Dozen Dottles of Sweet /V/vy. f6 entries.] 

338 I. (jffS.)— H enry Mason, Witiirngton, Hendord (TavnionSiiausli.) 

339 II. (ira .)— henry ROBBINS & BON, Eblcy, Htioiid (Butt.) 

0.-837. 


Bottled Fruits and Vegetables.’ 

Glass 664, — TJiree Varieties of Fenit bottled in sympy selected from lied 
or Yellow PlnmSy (h^eengatfcsy DearSr (^herries and Daspberrics. 

[6 entries.] 

342 I. (80a)— MRS. V, Banks, 102 Park Btreet, arosvonor Square, London, W. 

345 II;.<20«.)-ILP]uai!rouER HEARNsriAW,Fox Hill, Burtoii Joyco, Nottingham. 

347 III. (IOa)— (}. W. WEATHBBiLCi, Belmont, Stokcsloy, Yorks, 

Glass 665 . — Six Vaii^tios of Fruit bottled m watery seleeted from Bed PlmiSy 
Yellow PtwnSy X^iotona PlutnSy Green gay esy PearSy Apricots^ Dm\som 
and Cherries. [6 entries.] 

off tV Banks, 102 Piwk Htn»pt, Oronvenor Siiiiure, Ijondon, W. 

2S Hv npMWlt, Allosley Villagi^ Coventry. 

350 III, FLETCHER HBARNSllA W, Fox Itill, Burton Joyee, Nottnighaan. 

Class 666.— of Soft Fruity bottled in watery selected from Gme* 
berrwsy Maspbornesy Jjoganberiues, DfaekherneSy Dtack VnrrantSy JUd 
(MrratitSy Jmspbomes and Red Currants Mm*d, (8 (‘nlrles.] 

SSS Ir ‘^troiq, Crosvenor Hiiuaro, London, W. 

?i5 Hv *?A.RiiOtru, Croit, Darlington. ‘ ’ 

364 111. (jfil.)— It. ilOME^ Allosley ViJlago, Oovontry. 

^BS 6e7.-;^'aure6 Varieties of Fruity bolt ted in watery selected from lied or 
Victoria PminSy Yellow PlimSy^Vearsy GiurngageSy DnmsoiiSy hmi Cherries, 

r« entries.] 

IfS HallAWAV. 6 Devonslilro Htreet. OarllHlo. 

^ IL (20a)-W. H. Fikldcatk, Ty Fry, Uogont 1U« d. Britfl 
862 III. (IOa)-G. W. WBATUBRlLLfBelmonbHtoS 

668^— yyyee Vdsueties of Sift Fruity bottled in watery selected from Goose- 
berrUt, Ha»p}»rri^s iMganlerrm BI a elberrin^ Hhfh Cufi-aniii, IM (htrr^t, 
Daspberries and Ded Currants mitred, \1 entries.] 

870 Softon, vui ttisdorth, Javorpool. 

389 ITT Belmont, BtoteKley, Yorks. 

(m)-MlsSPO FB, Bashley Lodge, New MlKonl H mis. 

e*h?tat^(Sde°m5!S,’itW8* 
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Glass 569. — Six Varieties of Fr^it^ bottled in syrup^ selected from Peaches^ 
Ap^les^ Bed or Yellow Plims^ Greengages^ Peur% (%ernes^ and Baspberfies. 

[No entry,] 

Class 570. — Six varieties 0 f Fruit battled in water^ selected from Bed Plums, 
Yellow Plums, Victoria Plums, Greengages, Pears, Ayjfles, Damsons and 

Cherries, 

[No entry.] 

Glass 571. — Six Vanrieties of Sojt Fruit, bottled in water, selected from Goose’- 
be7*rie% Raspberries, Loganberries, Blachberries, BlacTi Currants, Bed Cmrtmts, 
^spberries and Bed CurraMs mixed, 

[No entry.] 

Class 572. — Twelve Varieties of Fruit, bottled in water, [1 entry.] 

371 I. (jC4.)— Mrs V BANKS, 102 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 

Glass 578. — Three Varieties of Vegetables, bottled in water, selected from Peas, 
Broad Beam, Kidney Beans, and Asparagus, [8 entries.] 

372 L CSOaI-Mrs V. BANKS, 102 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 

378 IL (20a )— U. HOMER, Allealey Village, (Coventry. 

374 III. (10a.)~MRS. M E. PARLOUR, Orofl, Darlington. 

Wool.^ 

Of 1916 aijp. 

Glass 674. — Three Fleeces of Oxford Down Wool, [9 entries.] 

380 1. (j 88), ds 381 II. W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

376 III. (j&l.)—ALBEBT BRASSBY, Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton. 

H. 0.-378. 0.-379. 

Glass 675. — Three Fleeces gf Southdown Wool. [6 entries.] 

887 I. (jC8 .)— Lady Wbrnhbk, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

385 II. (^2). & 886 III. (^1.)— THE 33ABL OP SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, Charlton 
Park, Malmesbury. 

H. 0.-384. 

Glass 676. — Three Fleeces of Sampshixe Down Wool, [1 entry.] 

CNo award.] 

Glass 677. — Three Fleeces of Dorset Sorn WdoU [7 entries.] 

364 I. (£Z), 396 U, (-C2), A 396 III. H. PALMER, West Stafford, Dorchester. 

H. 0.-391. 0.-393. 

Glass 678. — S9iree Fleeces of Byelamd Wool, [8 entries.] 

404 1. U8), d!403 II. (^2)-"DAV1D J THOMAS. Xalachddu, Brecon. 

^1 in. (iOl.)— MRS. Herbert, Olytha Park, Abergavenny. 

Glass 679. — Three Fleeces cf Lincoln Long Wool, [8 entries,] 

410 1. (jC3.)— Thomas 
406 II. (jC 2.)-ANOELL 
409 in. (iri.)-HBRBE] 

H.G.-408. 

Glass 680. — Three FUeoes qf Leicester Wool. [6 entries.] 

414 I. (^3), &413 11. (.62.)— George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington. 

415 in, (£Lh-Jomr W, Harrison, Hnderpark, Lealholra, Grosmont. 

Class 681.— Fleeces of Border Leicester Wool. [4 entries.] 

418 L Cj63), a 419 III. (j 61,)-G.F. BBLL,4M[ildrum, Northumherlimd. 

421 n. (j 62.)— B. Q. MURRAY & SON, Spittal, Biggar, N.B. 

4 The Second and Third Prizes in Classes 574-688 were given hy the respective Flock 
Book SocietteB. 


SPINK, Hunmanta Torks. 

B Holt, Home Farm, Sturton, Bngg. 
ST Pears, Potterhanworth, Lincoln. 
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Class 582." 'llivee Fleeces of Wensleijilale lUue-Ftteetl Wool. [ <> (‘T»f rit*s [ 

422 I, (-ffS), A 122 m, (£1.) LoKl) IlKNUy nifiNriNOK, MI*., Undi'rhn Hill, Kiikby 
Lonsdalo. 

426 II. U2.)— John a. Wruds, Mnnoi (larpfil»v, 'ioikn 
H. 0-424, i2f). 

Class 583. — T/n*ee Fleeces of Ketit or Homney Marsh flW, frotn Itaois oj any 
aqe. [I entries.] 

430 I, (jC 3.)— J BaBaTONOUBSTKD,TheFirH,01ioiiton, Kent. 

4^ II, (-52.)— L. H <Sb Q, W.FINN, WestwocMl Court, I* ivoialmm. 

Class 584. — Three Fleeces of Kent or Uomney Manh II ooK e,eelntJing rams. 

[8 entries.] 

435 I. (je3.)— L. H. & G. W. FINN, Westwood Court, Faverslinm. 

436 II. (j 52.)~J KaiflRTON QUKSTED, The Firs, Ohenlon, Kent. 

432 III, (^5I.)-n B. AMoa, Bipton, Aslifonl, Kant. 

H. C.-134. 


Class 685. — 7%ree Fleeces of (hhmoUl Wool. [2 entrieH] 


440 I. (jC 3.)— W T GARNK A SON. Akin worth, NorthleacU. 

441 II. (j52.>-MURroN along, The Hall, FiiddniK Norton. Fakenhain. 


Class 686.~“T/<m» Fleeces of Dartmoor Wool. [1 (‘iitries.) 

443 I. (£Z). & 442 II. (ie2.WonN H Glovbr, Oomwood, Do\on. 

444 III, (A*i,)— W A. Johns a Sons, Olcavo, Lillon, Devon. 


Class 587,— Fleeces of Frmoor Horn IIW/. 12 enlri(‘s.] 
[No Award.] 

Class 688.—57i/w Fleeces of Welsh Mountain Wool. [7 entries.] 
^ X, (jC8,)-H. O. Ellis, Tynhondre, Bancor. 

464 II. U2.)-UNIVERSrjPY OOLLBOB OF NouTll WALBS, Aber, BatiRtir. 

451 ni. UD-W. a BOBBRTS,DyHertliHttll,l>y 0 erth, 

H. 0.-462 0.-449. 


Class 689.— y/irea Fleeces of First Oross hot ween Two Ihstincf D reeds of Short 
Wool. [(» eniries. ] 

468 1. Cj 53}, A 469 II. (j52,)-'W. 0, UOBBUTS, DyBt»rth Tlall, DyHorth, Soullulown Unm 
and Welsh Ewe. 

467 in. (jei.)— 0. H. Lloyp Edwards, Nanhoion, 3'wllhoU. Southdown llnm and 
Welsh Wwe. 

H. O.-4C0. 


Class 590. -7'/iw Fleeces of First (hum hetween Two IHslinot It reeds of Long 
IIW. [% entries, \ 

463 1. (£Z\ A 461 II. (-C8.) -JOHN J. PBiittJON, I’anton, HtoUosIey, VorkH, LIneoln Ham 
and LoieeRter Ewe. 


Class 691.— 77wvs Fleeces of First (¥oss oJ any Lony ami (ihort Wool. 

[5 ontueM.J 

483 I. (ifiS.)— G borob Haerison, Qainford Hall, Darlington, LalcaHlar Ham and 
Oxford Down Ewe. 

464 II. (j52,)— William Harrison, Gamiord,Darlinifion, LoicoHtor Bum and Oxford 
Ewe. 

467 HI, (jCX.)— J OHN J. Pbieson* Tanton, Stokesley, Yorks. Oxford Earn and Leicester 
Ewe 

Class 692. — Three Fleeces of FirtA Cross of Fure-hred Sheep^ if which one must 
he Mountain, or Moorland, [5 entries.] 

471 1, (j53.)— W. G. ROBBEa?a, Dyserth Hall, Dyserth. Southdown Ram and Welsh 
Ewe. 

470 n, H. UtOTO HOWABDS, Nanhoron, I'wlIhnH Sonthilown Ham and 

Welsh Ewe. 

409 III, (jCI.)— Tom Lbathbs, Wem Pawr, Buthm. Soutlidown Kain and Welsh Ewe. 
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HIVES, HONEY, AND* BEE APPLIANCES.^ 

Olass 5. — Any appliances connected uoith Bee-keepinff. [1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Glass 6. — Conih Honey,^ [1 entry.] 

10 11. (78. 6rf.)— A. S. DELL, County Apiarie% Leigh, Lancs. 

Glass 7. — Light Extracted Honey, [3 entries.] 

13 I. QOs )— P. M RALPH, 2 Neeli Hill Grove, Settle, Torhs. 

12 II. (7s. 6d.)— J. Jones, 2(M: West Leigh Road. Leigh. Lancs. 

11 III. (5s.)— A. S. DELL, County Apiaries, Leigh, Lancs. , 

Class 8. — Medium and Dark Extracted Honey. [2 entries.] 

15 I. (10s.)— J Jones, 204 West Leigh Road, Leigh, Lancs. 

14 II, (7s. 6d.)— A. S. Dell, County Apianes Leigh, Lancs. 

Glass Granulated Homy, [3 entries.] 

16 I. (7s. 6d.)— A S. DELL, County Api.anes, Leigh, Lancs. 

17 II. (^ )— J PiLKiNGTON, Victoria Road, Thomton-le-Pylde, Lancs 

18 III. (2*1. 6d.)— r. M. RALPH 2 Negh Hill Grove, Settle, Yorks. 

Glass m.'-'Beeswax, [1 entry.] 

19 II. (6s.)— A. S. Dell, County Apianes, Leigh, Lancs. 

Glass 11.— Homy,^ [4 entries.] 

20 X. (16s.)— A R. Dell, County Apiaries, Leigh, Lancs. 

22 II, (10s.)— J. PBAEMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

21 III. (6s.) -Q, Marshall, Norwell, Notta 

23 B. IT.— STHDLEY HoRTIOUldJURAL COLUBaB, Studley, Warwickshire. 

Glass 12. — Extracted lAght-colonred Honey, [10 entries.] 

24 I. (16s.)— W.J. Cook, Marketplace, Binhrook, Lines. 

32 11. (10s.)— j. Pbabman, Penny Long Lane. Derby. 

33 III. (6s.)-STUDLBy HOETIOOLTUBAL COLLEGE, Studley, Warwickshire, 

26 B. IT.— A. S. Dell, County Apiaries, Leigh, Lancs. 

Glass 18. — Extracted Medium or Eark-oohured Homy, [8 entries.] 

38 I. (15s.)— T. MARSHALL, Wutlon-on-Trent. 

41 n. (10s.)— SruDLBYllORriolTLT0RAL COLLEGE, Studley, Warwickshire. 

39 111. (5s.)— J Peabman, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

37 E. B.—G. MARSHALL, Norwell, Notts. 

Glass 14. — Grmulated Homy, [10 entries.] 

49 I. (15s.)— J. PEABMAN, Penny XiOng Lane, Derby. 

48 II. (10s.)— W. P Jones, Aberfferan, Tybroes. 

46 III. (5s,)-T. MARSHALL, Sutton-on-Trent. 

B1 B. B, -STUDLEY HoBTICULTUBAl COLLEGE, Studloy, Warwickshire. 

Glass 15, — Conih Honey,* [I entry.] 

52 I- (15s.)— G. J. Flashman, Buckets Land Cottage, ^olms Hill, Barnet, 

I Owing to Die exceptional circumstances caused by the war, the Exhibitors ot 
previous years consented to exhibit in Classes not for competition. 

a Entries in Classes 8-10 could only be made by Members of the Lancashire Bee- 
keepers* Association. 

s Entries m Classes 11-14 can only be made by residents in Cheshire, Cumberland 
Derbyshire, Durham, Herefordshire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, Northumberland, Nottinghamshire, Rutland, ShroMhire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire Westmorland, Worcestershire York^ire, the ISe of Mon, Ireland, 
ScoDand, or Wales. 

4 Entries in Classes 15-18 con only be made by residents in Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire ComwaU, Devom Dorset^ Essex, Gloucestershire. 
Hamj^hire Hertfordshire Huntingdonshire, isle of Wight, Kent, Middlesex. Norfolk 
Northamptonshire Oxfordshire, Somerset, Suffolk, Sorray, Sussex, or Wiltshire 
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Class 16. -hJjiimetetl Light-coloured Honey. |6 eutiies.] 

63A. I. (15^.)-0 .I.PLASIIMAN, Biu*T5o<HL.ind<.Jottnf?o, IMms TTill, Barnot. 

64 II. (lOO-S S. liKlflll, TheNurMOMoM. Brouffhton, riimtH. 

63 III. (5«.)— W. J. aoODHU^H, liO Oxlord Htreoi. GloucoHlor, 

Class VJ.—HJxtraoted Medium or DttrJi-oohured Homy. [2 exitrieB.] 

66 I. (15s.)— G J. Flashmaw, Buckois Land Cottage, Holms Hill, Bamot. 

55 II. (IOa)-G. Brydbn, Star Hill, Koohoster. 

Class IB.^Granulafed Money. [6 entries.] 

69 I. (15s )— W. .T. GooDBIOn, 20 Oxford Street, Gloucoster, 

68 II. (10s.)-G. BBYDEN. Star Hill, Rochester. 

68A III. (5s.)— 0 I Vlasuman, Buckets liand Cottage, Holms Bill, Barnet. 

Class 19. — Three Shallow Frames of Conib Money ^ for cjctracting, 

[6 entries.] 

CNo Exhibits.] 

Class 20 . — Meedher Money. entries.] 

70 I. (IS**.)— J Pbabmah, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

68 II. W. Dt.X0N, 27 OenLrst Road. Leeds. 

69 III. (59.)— M.I.LAHBOLL,Cliiddlngeold, Surrey. 

67 £. U,— A. S. DBbU County Aplarioa Loigh, Lancs. 

Class 21 , — Heather Mimtwre Eastraoted Money* (5 entries,] 

74 I. (15«.)— J. PBAiuuak; Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

71 II. (10s.)— A. S. DBLL, County Apiaries, Leigh, Lancs. 

76 HI. <6s.)-C. B. SMITH, 6 Mayfield Placa Sutton-in-Ashflold. 

72 B. B.— W. DXXOK, 27 Central Bead, Leeds. 

Class 22 . — Lest and Most Attraetive Displays of Money in any form atid of 
any year. [2 entries.] 

76 I. (aCl 6s.)— A. S. DHLii, County Aplanes, Leigh, Lancs. 

77 II. (15<.) - J. PBARMAB, Penny Long Lane, Derby, 

Class 23 . — JSsohiUts of mt less them 2 lb, of Deemoaosy tiis Prodme of the 
Mahibitor's Apiary. [6 entries.] 

83 L (7«. BAl-iI, PBAXtMAM, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

80 11. (5s )— W. J. GooDBlon, 20 Oxford Btreeti Gloucester. 

82 III. (2s. 6d.)-<r. MARSHALL, Button-on^l^ont. 

81 B, B.— G. MABSnALL, NorwoU, Notts. 

Class 24. — Exhibits of not less tlmn 3 lb. of BeeswaZy the Produce of the 
FkshiMtor's Apiary. [6 entries.] 

88 I. (Ts. PbabmaB, Penny Long Lane. Derliy. 

g IL (6a)— F. W.PncsuBll, Now Boad, OrowlanU, Pderliorough. 

87 III. (2a 6d.)— G, Mausuall, NorwoU. Notts. 

84 B. B, -w. DIXON, 27 Central Boad, Leeds. 

Class 26,— iSTcjMiy Tinagwr. [1 entry,] 

89 I. (58.)-STtJDLET KOBTlOXJLrUBAL COLLBaB, Studloy, 'Warwiokshlro, 

Class %^\’^Mead. [2 entries.] 

90 I. (58.)— L PBABMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

91 II. (8s, 6d.)-STODLBY HOETlotJLTCRAL OOLLBOK, Sludloy, Warwickshire, 

Class 27 «— of a praedioal or interesting naibure eowneoted with 
Dee-eultwre. [1 entry,] 

92 I. (5s.)— A, S DELL, County Apiaries, Loigh, Lancs. 

Class 28, — Exhibits qf a soientifio natwey not mentioned in the foregoing 
Classes. [1 entry,] 
lINo Award.] 
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FARMERS’ MILK COMPETITION. 

open to Farmers supplyiniT Milk to Manchester from the Counties of Lancashire and 

Cheshire. 

Class 1 . — Farmers sending to Manoliester 31 gallons of milk and upwards 
in two delirenesy mornmg and evening. [59 competitors.] 

I. (jffB 65.)— John CLAtBKSON Blakeley PamoLMobberley. 

II. (jC 3 3<i.)— J osi \h Walkdbn, Sunny BankParm, Mobberley. 

Certificates of Merit weie awirdcd to Thomas Antwis, John James Bailey, Samuel 
Baigb, Sdmund S Bailey. Alfred J. Bastord, Herbert Beech. William Booth, Joseph 
Bi indie y, Willnm Brookes, John Call wood, James Cooper, John Dale, John 
Dailington, J P. Dean, Ernest Dooley, B. Dugdale & Son, James Faulkner, Peter 
Frith, S. J. Hciffue, Henry Hocknell, John T. Hocknell, William Hocknell, John R. 
Lowe, 'Ihomas Massoy, Isaac W. Mayer, W. BL Mayer, Edward Mellmg, Joseph 
OUiei, G. A W. Parker, John Payne, Randolph W. Platt John Ravenscrofli Joseph 
Robinson, Ralph Seed, Fred. Steel, John J. Sproston, George Stanier, John Stonier, 

O. W. Tomkinson, William Venables, Prank T. Walley, Harry Wallworth, John T. 
Webb, Thomas Wilkinson, Albert N. Willis. 

Class 2 . — Fanners sending to Mmehester 15 to SO gallons of milk in two 
deliveries^ morning and evening [8 competitors.] 

I. (jC4 4s.^— ALTJERT Lomas Breck Head, Brownside, Stockport. 

II. {£2 25 )--JouN G SHBIIWIN, Vale Farm. Tabley, Knutsford. 

Certificates of Merit wore awaided to Richard Foster, William Hudson, George Parker, 

P. R. Rowland, John E Starkey, E. A P. Wild. 


FLOWER SHOW. 

Class 1 . — Qronps of Wscellaneous Plants In and out of Uoom, [2 entries.] 

1 1, (i680 .)— James Cypher a Son, Cheltenham. 

2 II. (4625.)— WILLIAM Holmes, Ohesterfield. 

Class 2 . — (Groups of Mscella7ieons Plants in and out of Uoom ( Amateurs). 

[No entry.] 

Class 3 . — (hllections of Orehxds^ arranged for effect [I entry.] 

3 1. (i?10)-JAMBS Cypher & son, Oholteaham. 

Class 4 . — OoUeetfotis of Pelpkinivms. [1 entry.] 

4 I. (468.)— Blaoxmore a tiANODON, Twerfion, Bath. 

Class 5 , — of Tuberous Begonias in Pots, [1 Sntry,] 

5 L (^15.)— BlaukmoRE A Langdon, Twerton, Bath. 

Class 6 .— of Eardy Plants^ Bamboos^ Water Lilies and, Agttadnes, Jfta. 

[3 entries.] 

1 1. ( 4 C 20 *)— WM. ARTINDALE Ss Son, Nether Green Nursenoe, ShelBeld. 

8 IL ( 46 I 5 .)— G. Gibson d;0o.,Ls6mmg Bar, Bedale. 

Class 7. — ColledUm oj Eardy Perennial Plants and Cut Blooms^ Boses and 
iShrvbs easeluded . [4 entries.] 

9 I. (t620.)— W. & J. BHOWN. Peterborough, 

10 II. <4615 )— Wm. ARTINDALE A SON, Nether Green Nurseries, SheflOeld. 

11 III. ( 465 .) -Haueness Ss Sons, Loemmg Bar, Bedale. 
llA R,N,~WniTBLBGQE & OO. 

Class ^.-^(Jolledions of Cut Spra/gs of Carnatnons, [X entry.] 

12 1. ( 466 .)— TANDEVIN A Oo„ Raby Flower Farm, Willaston, near Chester. 


Class ^r-CoUectUm of Cut Boses. [2 entries.] 

18 I. <4e5.)-W. ALBROWN,Peterl)oroi^h. 

U II, (4C3,>—Rev, J, H. REES, Helprmgham Vicarage, Sleaford, 
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Class JLO. -ColleofUmR of Htoeet Peas» [8 ontries.] 

23 I. (jC 7.)- Koimifr lioi/rON, W.irion, Onrnlortli. 

19 II. (jfS.) J. STK\ RNSON, WinihoriK*. 

20 III. (ie3.)-WtLLlAM Bond, Fonnbv. 

21 IV. U*2.)--ItonnitT \VJilt4HT, Formby. 

16 R. X.“Rbv. J. n. HKFiS, Uclprmjfhum Vicaraj?tN Sleaford. 

Exhibits not for Oompetition. 

Larfte Gold Medals to 

ALBXANDBR DiOKSON & SONS, LTD., Nowlowrmrds, (*o.Down, for Swoot Peas. 
ALEXANDER DlOKsON & SONS, LTD., Newtownardfl, for Roses. 

KINO’S ACRE NURSKitiBS, LTD., Hereford, for Orchard HouBe Troos m Fruit. 

JOHN WATERER, SONS it CRISP, LTD., BagHhot^ for Clipped Shrubs and Ornamental 
Bvergreenh, and Fine U milcraj. 

Gold Medals to : — 

BROADHEAD & Son, Thronffsbndue, nudderslli'ld, for Rockery Display, 

B. R Cant A sons, OoU‘hostt‘r, for Out SetHlling Roses, and otlior kinds, 

DOBBIB & Co. Kdin burgh, lor Sweet Peas 
Godfrey <& son, RxmouUi, for Pelargoniums, &c. 

Jarman & Co., Chard, tor Roses. 

E. W Kino & Oo„ Ooggcshall, Kssox, for Sweet Peas. 

Stdart, Low a Co , Knflidd, for Roses, OrchidH, and Carnations. 

Studlby College for women, Studley, Warwickshire, for Vegetables. 

Silver-Gilt Medals to: — 

W. ABTINDALE <k SoN, Nothor Green Nursery, Shellleld, for Roses, Violas, and Cut 
Flowers. 

Batt, Ltd., Wisbech, for Pasonies and Delphiniums. 

Silver Medals to : — 

W. Edwards Day brook, Nottingham, for Table Decorations. 

STUDLEY College for women, studley, Warwickshire, for Flowers and Fruit. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

niseellftneous Impleinents. 

JlMalg for arUeU$ enUred ait Implmiwti for AgriovUnral or 

Mfafe Piirpom*' 

208 ASTLEY Patent PIoo Rox go., Putney, Loudon, S.W., for Hgg Carrier, 

1917 RICHMOND A CHANDLER, [yn>,, GUibe Works, MancliesU**. «*r Hay Sweep, with 
patent oloval ing apparatus. 
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